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FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER: OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA.—PART II. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Tue dwelling of Bodagh Buie O’ Brien, 
to which Connor is now directing 
his steps, was a favourable specimen 
of that better class of farm-houses 
inhabited by our more extensive and 
wealthy agriculturists. It was a large, 
whitewashed, ornamentally thatched 
building, that told by its external aspect 
of the good living, extensive comfort, 
and substantial opulence which pre- 
vailed within. Stretched before its 
hall-door was a small lawn, bounded on 
the left by a wall that separated it from 
the farm-yard into which the kitchen 
door opened. Here were stacks of 
hay, oats, and wheat, all upon an im- 
mense scale, both as to size and num- 
ber ; together with thrashing and win- 
nowing machines, improved ploughs, 
carts, cars, and all the other modern 
implements of an extensive farm. Very 
cheering, indeed, was the din of indus- 
try that arose from the clank of ma- 
chinery, the gruntiug of hogs, the 
cackling of geese, the quacking of 
ducks, and all the various other sounds 
which proceeded from what at first 
sight might have appeared to be rather 
a scene of confusion, but which, on 
closer inspection, would be found a 
rough yet well-regulated system, in 
which every person had an allotted 
duty to perform. Here might Bodagh 
Buie be seen, dressed in a grey broad- 
cloth coat, drab kerseymere breeches, 
and lambs’ wool stockings, moving from 
place to place with that calm, sedate, 
and contented air, which betokens an 
casy mind, and a consciousness of pos- 
sessing a more than ordinary share of 
property and influence. With hands 
thrust into his smallelothes pockets, and 
Vou. IX. 


a bunch of gold seals suspended from 
his fob, he issued his orders in a grave 
and quiet tone, differing very little in 
his dress from an absolute Squireen, save 
in the fact of his Caroline hat being 
rather scuffed, and his strong shoes be- 
grimmed with the soil of his fields or 
farm-yard. Mrs. O’Brien was, out of 
the sphere of her own family, a person 
of much greater pretension than the 
Bodagh her husband ; and, though in 
a different manner, not less so in the 
discharge of her duty as a wife, a mo- 
ther, or a mistress. In appearance, 
she was a large, fat, good-looking wo- 
man, eternally in a state of motion and 
bustle, and as her education had been 
extremely scanty, her tone and manner, 
though brimful of authority and conse- 
quence, were strongly marked with that 
ludicrous vulgarity which is produced 
by the attempt of an ignorant person 
to accomplish a high style of gentility. 
She was a kind-hearted, charitable 
woman, however ; but so inveterately 
conscious of her station in life, that it 
became in her opinion a matter of duty 
to exhibit a refinement and elevation 
of language suitable to a matron who 
could drive every Sunday to Mass on 
her own jaunting car. When dressed 
on these occasions in her rich rustling 
silks, she had, what is called in Ire- 
land, a comfortable flaghoola look, 
but at the same time a carriage so stiff 
and rustic, as utterly overcame all her 
attempts, dictated as they were by the 
simplest vanity, at enacting the ar- 
duousand awful character of a Squireen’s 
wife. Their family consisted of a son 
and daughter; the former, a young 
man of a very amiable disposition, was, 
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at the present period of our story, a 
student in Maynooth College, and the 
latter, now in her nineteenth year, a pro- 
mising pupil in a certain Seminary for 
young ladies, conducted by that notori- 
ous Master of Arts, Little Cupid. Oona, 
or Una O’Brien was in truth a most 
fascinating and beautiful brunette ; tall 
in stature, light and agile in all her mo- 
tions, cheerful and sweet in temper, 
but with just as much of that winning 
caprice, as was ne cessary to give zest 
and piquancy to her w hole character. 
Though tall and slender, her person 
was by no means thin; on the contrary, 
her limbs and figure were very grace- 
fully rounded, and gave promise of that 
agreeable fulness, beneath or beyond 
which no perfect model of female pro- 
portion can exist. If our readers could 
get one glance at the hue of her rich 
cheek, or fall for a moment under the 
power of her black mellow eye, or wit- 
ness the beauty of her white teeth, while 
her face beamed with a profusion of 
dimples, or saw her while in the act of 
shaking out her invincible locks, ere 
she bound them up with her white and 
delicate hands—then indeed might they 
understand why no war of the elements 
could prevent Connor O'Donovan from 
risking life and limb sooner than dis- 
appoint her in the promise of their first 
meeting. 

Oh that first meeting of pure and 
youthful love! with what a glory is it 
ever encircled in the memory of the 
human ree ? No matter how long 
or how melancholy the lapse of time 
since fy past existence may be, still, 
still, is it remembered by our feelings 
when the recollection of every tie but 
itself has departed. 

The charm, however, that murmured 
its many toned music through the soul 
of Una O'Brien was not, upon the 
evening in question, wholly free from 
a shade of melancholy for which she 
could not account ; and this i impression 
did not result from any previous exa- 
mination of her love for Connor O’Do- 
novan, though many such she had. 
She knew that in this, the utmost op- 
position from both her parents must be 
expected ; nor was it the consequence 
of a consciousness on her part, that in 
promising him a clandestine meeting, 
she had taken a step which could not 
be justified. Of this, too, she had been 
aware before ; but, until the hour ofap- 
pointment drew near, the heaviness 
which pressed her down was such as 
caused her to admit that the sensation, 
however painful and gloomy, was new 
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to her, and bore a character distinct 
from any thing that could proceed 
from the various lights in which she 
had previously considered her attach- 

ment. This was, moreover, heightened 
by the boding aspect of the heavens 
and the dread repose of the evening, 
so unlike any thing she had ever wit- 
nessed before. Notwithstanding all 
this, she was sustained by the eager 
and impatient buoyancy of first affec- 
tion; which, when her imagination pic- 
tured the handsome form of her young 
and manly lover, predominated for the 
time over every reflection and feeling 
that was opposed to itself. Her mind 
indeed resembled a fair autumn land- 
scape, over which the cloud shadows 
may be seen sweeping for a moment, 
whilst again the sun comes out and 
turns ail into serenity and light. 

The place appointed for their inter- 
view, was a small paddock, shaded by 
alders, behind her father’s garden, and 
thither, with trembling limbs and a pal- 
pitating heart did the young and 
graceful daughter of Bodagh Buie 
proceed. 

For a considerable time, that is to 
say, for three long years before this de- 
licious appointment, had Connor O’Do- 
novan and Una been wrapped in the 
Elysium of mutual love. At mass, at 
fair, and at market, had they often and 
often met, and as frequently did their 
eyes search each other out, and reveal 
in long blushing glances the state of 
their respective hearts. Many a time 
did he seek an opportunity to disclose 
what he felt, and as often with confu- 
sion, and fear, and delight, did she af- 
ford him what he sought. Thus did 
one opportunity after another pass 
away, and as often did he form the 
towering resolution to reveal his affec- 
tion if he were ever favoured with 
another. Still would some dishearten- 
ing reflection, arising from the uncom- 
mon gentleness and. extreme modesty 
of his character, throw a damp upon his 
spirit ; he questioned his own penetra- 
tion: perhaps she was in the habit of 
glancing as much at others as she 
glanced at him; could it be possible 
that the beautiful daughter of Bodagh 
Buie, the wealthiest man, and of his 
wife, the proudest woman, within a large 
circle of the country, would love the son 
of Fardorougha Donovan, whose name 
had alas, become so odious and unpo- 
pular? But then the blushing face, the 
dark lucid eyes, and the long earnest 
glance rose before his imagination, and 
told him that, let the difference in the 
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character and station of their parents 
be what it might, the fair dark daughter 
of O’Brien was not insensible to him, 
nor to the anxieties he felt. 

Thecircumstance which produced the 
first conversation they ever had, arose 
from an incident of a very striking and 
singular character. About a week be- 
fore the evening in question, one of 
Bodagh Buie’s bee-skeps hived, and the 
young colony, though closely watched 
and pursued, directed their course to 
Fardorougha’s house, and settled in the 
mouth of the chimney. Connor, hav- 
ing got a clean sheet secured them, and 
was about to commit them to the care 
of the Bodagh’s servants, when it was 
suggested that the duty of bringing 
them home devolved on himself, inas- 
much as he was told they would not 
remain, unless placed in a new skep by 
the hands of the person on whose pro- 
perty they had settled. While on his 
way to the Bodagh’s he was accosted 
in the following words by one of 
O’Brien’s servants : 

“ Connor, there’s good luck before 
you, or the bees would’nt pick you out 
among all the rest o’ the ueighbours— 
you ought to hould up your head, man, 
who knows what manin’s in it ?” 

“ Why do you b'lieve that bees set- 
tlin’ wid one is a sign 0’ good luck ?” 

“Surely I do; doesn’t every one 
know it to be thrue ? Connor, you're 
agood-lookin’ fellow, an’ I need scarcely 
tell you that we have a purty girl at 
home ; can you lay that an’ that to- 
gether? Arrab, be my sowl, the rich- 
est honey ever the same bees ’il] make, 
is nothin’ but Alloways, compared wid 
that purty mouth of her own! A 
honey-comb is a fool to it.” 

“ Why, did you ever thry, Mike ?” 

“Ts it me? Och, och, if I was only 
high enough in this world, maybe I 
wouldn’t be spakin’ sweet to her ; no, 
no, be my word! thry indeed for the 
likes o’ me! Faith, but I know a sar- 
tin young man that she does be often 
spakin’ about.” 

Connor’s heart was in a state of in- 
stant commotion. 

“ An’ who—who is he—who is that 
sartin young man, Mike ?” 

“ Faith, the son o’ one that can runa 
shillin’ farther than e’er another man in 
the county. Do you happen to be 
acquaint wid one Connor O'Donovan, 
of Lisnamona 2” 

“Connor O’Donovan—that’s good, 
Mike—in the mane time don’t be goin’ 
Itonus, No, no;—an’ even if she did, 
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it isn’t to you she’d spake about any 
one, Michael ahagur ¢” 

“No, nor it wasn’t to me—sure I 
didn’t say it was—but don’t you know 
my sisther’s at sarvice in the Bodagh’s 
family ? Divil the word o’ falsity I'm 
tellin’ you—so, if you haven’t the heart 
to spake for yourself, 1 wouldn’t give 
knots o’ straws for you; and now, 
there’sno harm done I hope—more- 
over, an’ by the same token you 
needn't go to the throuble o’ puttin’ up 
an advertisement to let the parish know 
what I’ve tould you.” 

“ Hut, tut, Mike, it’s all folly. Una 
Dhun O'Brien to think of me/ non- 
sense, man; that cock would never 
fight.” 

“ Very well ; divil a morsel of us is 
forcin’ you to b'lieve it. I suppose the 
mother o’ you has your wooden spoon to 
the fore still. I'd kiss the Bravery you 
didn’t come into the world wid a silver 
ladle in your mouth, anyhow. In the 
mane time, we're at the Bodagh’s— 
an’ have an eye about you afther what 
you've heard— Nabocklish !” 

This, indeed, was important intelli- 
gence to Connor, and it is probable 
that had he not heard it, another op- 
portunity of disclosing his passion might 
have been lost. 

Independently of this, however, he 
was not proof against the popular su- 
perstition of the bees, particularly as it 
appeared to be an augury to which his 
euvamoured heart could cling with all 
the hope of young and passionate en- 
thusiasm. 

Nor was it long till he had an op- 
portunity of perceiving that she whose 
image had floated in light before his 
fancy, gave decided manifestations of 
being struck by the same significant 
occurrence. On entering the garden, 
the first person his eye rested om was 
Una herself, who, as some of the other 
hives were expected to swarm, had 
been engaged watching them during 
the day. His appearance at any time 
would have created a tumult in her bo- 
som, but, in addition to this, when she 
heard that the bees which had rested 
on Connor’s house, had swarmed from 
her own hive, to use the words of 
Burns— 

“ She looked—she reddened like the rose, 

Syne pale as ony lily ;” 


and with ashy but expressive glance 
at Connor, said, in a low hurried 
voice : “ these belong ¢o me.” 

Until the moment we are describing, 
Connor and she, net ,ithstanding that 
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they frequently met in public places, 
had never yet spoken ; nor could the 
words now uttered by Una be con- 
sidered as addressed to him, although 
from the glance that accompanied them 
it was sufficiently evident that they 
were designed for him alone. It was 
in vain that he attempted to accost her, 
his confusion, his pleasure, his timidity, 
seemed to unite in rendering him inca- 
pable of speaking at all. His lips 
moved several times, but the words, as 
they arose, died away unspoken. 

At this moment, Mike, with wag- 
gish good humour, and in a most laud- 
able fit of industry, reminded the other 
servants who had been assisting to se- 
cure the bees, that as they (the bees) 
were now safe, no farther necessity ex- 
isted for their presence. 

«“ Come, boys—death-alive, the day’s 
passin’ —only “think, Miss Una, that we 
have all the hay in the Long-shot- mea- 
dow to get into cocks yet, an’ here 
we're idlin’ an’ gostherin’ away our 
time like I dunna what.  They’re 
schamin’, Miss Una—divil a thing else, 
an’ what'll the masther say if the same 
meadow’s not finished tonight : ” 


“Indeed, Mike,” 
the meadow is to be finished this night, 
there’s little time to be lost.” 


“ Come boys,” exclaimed Mike, “you 
hear what Miss Una say s—if it’s to be 
finished to-night there’s little time to 
be lost—turn out—march. Miss Una 
can watch the bees widout our help. 
Good evenin’, Misther Donovan; be my 
word but you're entitled to a taste 0’ 
honey any way, for bringin’ back Miss 
Una’s bees to her.” 

Mike, after having uttered this sig- 
nificant opinion relative to his sense of 
justice, drove his fellow-servants out of 
the garden, and left the lovers together. 
There was now a dead silence, during 
the greater part of which, neither dared 
to look at the other—at length each 
hazarded a glance, their eyes met, and 
their embarrassment deepened in a ten- 
fold degree. Una, on withdrawing her 
gaze, looked with an air of perplexity 
from one object to another, and at 
length with downcast lids, and glowing 
cheeks, her eyes became fixed on her 
own white and delicate finger— 

“ Who would think,” said she, in a 
voice tremulous with agitation, “that 
the sting of a bee could be so _pain- 
ful ?” 

Connor advanced towards her with 
a beating heart, “Where have you 
been stung, Miss O’Brien ?” said he, in 


replied Una; “if 
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a tone shaken out of its fulness by what 
he felt. 

“In the finger,” she replied, and she 
looked close sly into the spot as she ut- 
tered the words. 

“ Will you let me see it?” 
Connor. 

She held her hand towards him with- 
out knowing what she did, nor was it 
till after a strong effort that Connor 
mastered himself so far as to ask her in 
which finger she felt the pain. In 
fact, both saw at once that their 
minds were engaged upon far different 
thoughts, and that their anxiety to pour 
out the full confession of their love 
was equally deep and mutual. 

As Connor put the foregoing ques- 
tion to her, he took her hand in his. 

“In what finger!” she replied, “1 
don't—indeed—I—I believe in the— 
the—but what—what is this ?—I am 
very—very weak.” 

“ Let me support you to the sum- 
mer-house, where you can sit,” re- 
turned Connor, still clasping her soft 
delicate hand in his ; then circling her 
slender waist with the other, he helped 
her to a seat under the thick shade of 
the osiers. 

Una’s countenance immediately be- 
came pale as death, and her whole 
frame trembled excessively. 

* You are too weak even to sit with- 
out support,” said Connor, “ your head 
is droopin’. For God's sake lean it 
over on me. Oh, I'd give ten thousand 
lives to have it on my breast only for 
one moment.” 

Her paleness still continued ; she 
gazed on him, and as he gently 
squeezed her hand, a slight pres- 
sure was given in return. He then 
drew her head over upon his shoulder, 
where it rather fell than leaned ; a gush 
of tears came from her eyes, and the 
next moment, with sobbing hearts, they 
were encircled in each other’s arms. 

From this first intoxicating draught 
of youthful love, they were startled by 
the voice of Mrs. O’Brien calling upon 
her daughter, and, at the same time, to 
their utter dismay, they observed the 
portly dame sailing, in her usual state, 
down towards the ‘arbour, with an im- 
mense bunch of keys dangling from her 
side. 

“Oonagh, Miss—Miss Oonagh— 
where are you Miss, Ma Colleen ?— 
Here’s a litther,” she proceeded, when 
Una appeared, “from Mrs. Fogarty, 
your school-misthress, to yer fadher— 
statin’ that she wants you to finish your 
Jiggraphy at the dancin’, wid a new 
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dancin’-tacher from Dubling. Why— 
Eah! what ails you, Miss, Ma Colleen? 
What the dickens wor you cryin’ 
for ?” 

“ These nasty bees that stung me,” 
returned the girl; “oh, for goodness 
sake, mother dear, don’t come any far- 
ther, except you wish to have a whole 
hive upon you !” 

“ Why, sure, they would’nt sting 
any one that wont meddle wid them,” 
replied the mother in a kind of alarm. 

“The sorra pin they care, mother— 
don’t come near them ; I'll be in, by an’ 
by—where’s my father ¢” 

“ He’s in the house, an’ wants you to 
answer Mrs. Fogarty, statin’ fedher 
you'll take a month’s larnin’ on the 


lure or not.” 


“ Well, I'll see her letter in a mi- 
nute or two, but you may tell my father 
he needn’t wait—I wont answer it to- 
night at all events.” 

“You must answer it on the nail,” 
replied her mother, “becase the mes- 
sager’s waitin’ in the kitching ’ithin.” 

“That alters the case altogether,” 
returned Una, “and I'll follow you im- 
mediately.” 

The good woman then withdrew, 
having once more enjoined the daughter 
to avoid delay, and not detain the mes- 
senger. 

“ You must go instantly,” said she to 
Connor ; “ oh, what would happen me 
if they knew that I lov—— that I—” 
a short pause ensued, and she blushed 
deeply. 

“ Say what you were goin’ to say,” 
returned Connor; “oh say that one 
word, and all the misfortunes that ever 
happened to man, can’t make me un- 
happy ! Oh God! an’ is it possible. Say 
that word—oh! say it—say it!” 

“ Well then,” she continued, “ if they 
knew that J love the son of Fardo- 
rougha Donovan, what would become 
of me? Now, go for fear my father 
may come out.” 

“ But when will I see you, again ?” 

“ Go,” said she, anxiously ; “go, you 
can easily see me.” 

“ But. when ?—when ? say on Thurs- 
day.” 

“ Not so soon—not so soon,” and 
she cast an anxious eye towards the 
garden gate. 

“ When then ?—say this day week.” 

“Very well—but go—maybe my fa- 
ther has heard from the servants that 
you are here.” 

“ Dusk is the best time.” 

“ Yes—yes—about dusk ; under the 


alders, in the little green field behind 
the garden.” 

“ Shew me the wounded finger,” said 
he with a smile, “before I go? 

“ There,” said she, extending her 
hand ; “ but for heaven’s suke go.” 

“T'll tell you how to cure it,” said 
he, tenderly ; “ honey is the medicine ; 
put that sweet finger to your own 
sweeter lip—and, afterwards, I’ carry 
home the wound.” 

“ But not the medicine, now,” said 
she, and, snatching her hand from his, 
with light fearful steps, she fled up the 
garden and disappeared. 

Such, gentle reader, were the circum- 
stances which brought our young and 
artless lovers together, in the black 
twilight of the singularly awful and 
ominous evening which we have al- 
ready described. 

Connor, on reaching. the appointed 
spot, sat down; but his impatience soon 
overcame him ; and while hurrying to 
and fro, under the alders, he asked him- 
self in what was this wild but rapturous 
attachment to terminate? That the 
proud Bodagh, and his prouder wife, 
would never suffer their beautiful 
daughter, the heiress of all their wealth, 
to marry the son of Fardorougha the 
miser, was an axiom, the truth of which 
pressed upon his heart with a deadly 
weight. On the other hand, would his 
father, or rather could he, change his 
nature so far as to establish him in life, 

provided Una and he were united with- 
out the consent of her parents. Alas! 
he knew his father’s parsimony too 
well ; and, on either hand he was met 
by difficulties that appeared to him to 
be insurmountable. But again, came 
the delightful and ecstatic consciousness, 
that let their parents act as they might, 
Una’s heart and his were bound to each 
other by ties, which, only to think of, 
was rapture. In the midst of these re- 
flections, he heard her light foot ap- 
proach, but with a step more slow and 
melancholy than he could have ex- 
pected from the ardour of their love. 

When she approached, the twilight 
was just sufficient to enable him to per- 
ceive that her face was pale, and tinged 
apparently with melancholy, if not with 
sorrow. After the first salutations 
were over, he was proceeding to en- 
quire into the cause of her depression, 
when,.to his utter surprise, she placed 
her hands upon her face, and burst into 
a fit of grief. 

Those who have loved need not be 
told that the most delightful office of 
that delightful passion is to dry the 
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tears of the beloved one who is dear to 
us beyond all else that life contains. 
Connor literally performed this office, 
and enquired, ina tone so soothing and 
full of sympathy—why she wept ? that 
her tears for a while only flowed the 
faster. At length her grief abated, 
and she was able to reply to him. 

“ You ask me why I am crying,” said 
the fair young creature ; “ but, indeed, 
I cannot tell you. There has been a 
sinking of the heart upon me during 
the greater part of this day. When I 
thought of our meeting I was delighted, 
but again some heaviness would come 
over me that [ can’t account for.” 

“1 know what it is,” replied Connor, 
“a very simple thing ; merely the ter- 
rible calm an’ blackuess of the evenin’. 
f was sunk myself a little.” 

“| ought to cry for a better reason,” 
she returned ; “in meeting you I have 
done—an’ am doing—what I ought to 
be sorry for—that is a wrong action 
that my conscience condemns.” 

“ There is nobody perfect, my dear 
Una,” said Connor ; “ an’ none without 
their failins’; they have little to an- 
swer for that have no more than you.” 

“ Don't flatter me,” she replied ; “if 
you love me as you say, never flatter 
me while you live; J will always 
speak what I feel, and I hope yowd/ do 
the same.” 

“If I could spake what I feel,” said 
he, “you would still say I flattered 
you—it’s not in the power of any 
words that ever were spoken, to tell 
how I love you—how much my heart 
an’ soul’s fixed upon you. Little you 
know, my own dear Una, how unhappy 
I am this minute, to see you in low 
spirits—what do you think 1s the occa- 
sion of it? Spake now,as you say you 
will do, that is, as you feel.” 

“Except it be that my heart brought 
me to meet you to-night contrary to 
my conscience, I do not know; Con- 
nor, Connor, that heart is so strongly 
in your favour, that if you were not 
to be happy neither could its poor 
owner.” 

Connor for a moment looked into 
the future, but like the face of the sky 
above him, all was either dark or 
stormy ; his heart sank, but the ten- 
derness expressed in Una’s last words 
filled his whole soul with a vehement 
and burning passion which he felt must 
regulate his destiny in life, whether for 
good or evil, He pulled her to his 
breast, on whieh he placed her head ; 
she looked up fondly to him, and per- 
ceiving that he wrought wider some 
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deep and powerful struggle, said in a 
low confiding voice, whilst the tears 
once more ran quietly down her 
cheeks, 

“ Connor, what I said is true.” 

“My heart's burnin’— my heart's 
burnin’,” he exclaimed, “it’s not love 
[ feel for you, Una—it’s more than 
love; oh what is it? Una, Una, this 
I know that I cannot long live without 
you, or from you; if I did, Vd go wild 
or mad through the world. For the 
last three years you have never been 
out of my mind, | may say awake or 
asleep ; for I believe a night never 
passed during that time that I didn’t 
drame of you—of the beautiful young 
crature—oh! God in heaven, can it be 
thrue, that she loves me at last. Say 
them blessed words again, Una; oh 
say them again; but I’m too happy— 
{ can hardly bear this delight.” 

“It is true that I love you, and if 
our parents could think as we do, 
Connor, bow easy would it be for them 
to make us happy, but F 

“ It’s too soon, Una; it’s too soon to 
spake of that. Happy! don’t we love 
one another? Is n't that happiness ? 
who or what can deprive us of that ? 
We are happy without them; we can 
be happy in spite of them; oh, my 
own fair girl ; sweet, sweet life of my 
life, and heart of my heart; heaven— 
heaven itself would be no heaven to 
me, if you were n’t with me!” 

“Don't say that, Connor dear ; it's 
wrong ; let us not forget what is due 
to religion, if we expect our love to 
prosper. You may think this strange 
from one that has acted contrary to reli- 
gion in coming to meet you against the 
will and knowledge of her parents ; 
but beyond that, dear Connor, I hope 
I will never go. But is it true that 
you've loved me so long ?” 

“ It is,” said he; “the second Sun- 
day in May next was three years, I 
knelt opposite you at Mass. You were 
on the left hand side of the Althar, I was 
on the right ; my eyes were never off 
you; indeed you may remember it.” 

“I have a good right,” said she 
blushing and hiding her face on his 
shoulder. “I ought to be ashamed 
to acknowledge it, an’ me so young at 
the time; little more than sixteen. 
From that day to this, my story has 
been just your own. Connor, can you 
tell me how I found it out, but I 
knew you loved me ?” 

“ Many a thing was to tell you that, 
Una dear; sure my eyes were never 
off you, whenever you wor near me, an 
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wherever you were there was I certain 
to be too. I never miss’d any public 
place if I thought you would be at it, 
an’ that merely for the sake of seein’ 
you ; an’ now will you tell me why it 
was that I could ’a sworn you lov'd 
me 2” 

“ You have answered for us both,” 
she replied; “as for me, if I only 
chanced to hear your name mentioned 
my heart would beat; if the talk was 
about you I could listen to nothing 
else, and I often felt the colour come 
and go on my cheek.” 

“Una, I never thought I could be 
born to such happiness. Now that I 
know you love me, I ean hardly think 
it was love I felt for you all along ; it’s 
wonderful—it’s wonderful.” 

“ What is so wonderful?” she inquired, 

“ Why, the change that I feel since 
knowin’ that you love me ; since I had 
it from your own lips, it has overcome 
me—I’machild—I'manything,anything 
you choose to make me—it was never 
love—it’s only since I found you loved 
me that my heart’s burnin’ as it is.” 

“ T’ll make you happy if I can,” she 
replied, “and keep you so, J hope.” 

“ There’s one thing that will make 
me still happier than I am,” said Con- 
nor. 

“ What is it ? if it’s proper and right 
T'll do it.” 

“Promise me that if I live you'll 
never marry any one else than me.” 

“ You wish then to have the promise 
all on one side ;” she replied with a 
smile and blush, each as sweet as ever 
captivated a human heart. 

“ No, no, no, my darling Una, a- 
cushla gra gal machree no; V'll promise 
the same to you.” 

She paused, and a silence of nearly 
a minute ensued. 

“TI don’t know that it’s right, Con- 
nor; I have taken one wrong step as 
it is, but, well as I love you, I won't 
take another; whatever I do I must 
feel that it’s proper. I’m not sure that 
this is.” 

“ Don’t you say you love me, Una?” 

“Ido; you know I do.” 

“I have only another question to 
ask ; could you, or would you, love 
me as you do, an’ marry another ?” 

“1 could not, Connor, and would 
not, and will not. I am ready to pro- 
mise ; I may easily do it; for God 
knows the very thought of marrying 
another, or being deprived of you, is 
more than I can bear.” 

“ Well, then,” returned her lover, 
seizing her hand ; “ I take God to wit- 


ness that, whilst you. are alive an’ 
faithful to me, I wil never marry any 
woman but yourself. Now,” he con- 
tinued, “put your right hand into 
mine, and say the same words.” 

She did so, and was in the act of 
repeating the form, “I take God to 
witness: ” when a vivid flash of 
lightning shot from the darkness above 
them, and a peal of thunder almost 
immediately followed with an explosion 
so loud as nearly to stun both, Una 
started with terror, and instinctively 
withdrew her hand from Connor's, 

“God preserve us,” she exclaimed, 
“that’s awful. Connor, I feel as if the 
act I am goin’ to do is not right. Let 
us put it off at all events, till another 
time.” 

“Ts it because there comes an acci- 
dental brattle of thunder?” he return- 
ed. “ Why the thunder would come 
if we were never to change a promise. 
You have mine, now, Una dear, an’ 
I’m sure you wouldn’t wish me to be 
bound: an’ yourself free. Don’t be 
afraid, darling ; give me your hand, an’ 
don’t tremble so ; repeat the words at 
wanst, an’ let it be over.” 

He again took her hand, when she 
repeated the form in a distinct, though 
feeble voice, observing when it was 
concluded, 

“ Now, Connor, I did this to satisfy 
you, but I still feel like one who has 
done a wrong action. I am yours 
now, but I can’t help praying to God 
that it may end happily for us both.” 

“It must, darling Una—it must end 
happily for us both. How can it be 
otherwise? For ny part, except to see 
you my wife, I couldn’t be happier than 
I am this minute ; exceptin’ that, my 
heart has all it wished for. Is it possible! 
Oh ! is it possible, that this is not a 
dream, my heart’s life—but if it is—if 
it is—I never more will wish to waken.” 

Her young lover was deeply affected 
as he uttered these words, nor was 
Una proof against the emotion they 
produced. 

“TI could pray to God, this moment 
with a purer heart than I ever had 
before,” he proceeded, “for makin’ 
my lot in life so happy. I feel that I 
am better and freer from sin than I 
ever was yet. If we're faithful and 
true to one another what can the world 
do to us ?” 

“ ] could n’t be otherwise than faith- 
ful to you,” she replied, “ without 
being unhappy myself, and I trust it’s 
no sin to love each other as we do. 
Now let us God bless me, what 
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a flash ; an’ here’s the rain beginning. 
That thunder’s dreadful ; heaven pre- 
serve us! It’s an’ awful night! Con- 
nor, you must see me as far as the 
corner of the garden; as for you I 
wish you were safe at home.” 

« Hasten, dear,” said he, “hasten ; 
it’s no night for you to be out in, now 
that the rain’s coming ; as for me, if it 
was ten times as dreadful I won't feel 
it. There’s but one thought —one 
thought in my mind, and that I would 
n't part with for the wealth of the uni- 
verse.” 

Both then proceeded at a quick 
pace until they reached the corner of 
Bodagh’s garden, where, with brief 
but earnest reassurances of unalterable 
attachment, they took a tender and 
affectionate farewell. 

It is not often that the higher ranks 
can appreciate the moral beauty of 
love as it is experienced by those 
humbler classes to whom they deny 
the power of feeling it in its most 
refined and exalted character. For 
our parts we differ so much from them 
in this, that if we wanted to give an 
illustration of that passion in its purest 
and most delicate state, we would not 
seek for it in the saloon, or the draw- 
ing-room, but among the green fields 
and the smiling landscapes of rural 
life. The simplicity of humble hearts 
is more accordant with the unity of 
affection than any mind can be that is 
distracted by the competition of rival 
claims upon its gratification. We do 
not say that the votaries of rank and 
fashion are insensible to love; because 
how much soever they may be conver- 
sant with the artificial and unreal, still 
they are human, and must, to a certain 
extent, be influenced by a principle 
that acts wherever it can find a heart 
on which to operate. We say, how- 
ever, that their love, when contrasted 
with that which is felt by the humble 
peasantry, is languid and sickly ; nei- 
ther so pure, nor so simple, nor so in- 
tense. Its associations in high life are 
unfavourable to the growth of a healthy 
passion ; for what is the glare of a 
lamp, a twirl through the insipid mazes 
of the ball-room, or the unnatural dis- 
tortions of the theatre, when compared 
to the rising of the summer sun, the 
singing of birds, the music of the 
streams, the joyous aspect of the 
varied landscape, the mountain, the 
valley, the lake, and a thousand other 
objects, each of which transmits to the 
peasant’s heart silently and impercepti- 
bly that subtle power which at once 
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strengthens and purifies the passion ? 
There is scarcely such a thing as soli- 
tude in the upper ranks, nor an oppor- 
tunity of keeping the feelings un- 
wasted, and the energies of the heart 
unspent by the many vanities and petty 
pleasures with which fashion forces a 
compliance, until the mind falls from 
its natural dignity, into a habit of cold- 
ness and aversion to everything but 
the circle of empty trifles in which it 
moves so giddily. But the enamoured 
youth who can retire to the beautiful 
solitude of the still glen to brood over 
the image of her he loves, and who, 
probably, sits under the very tree 
where his love was avowed and return- 
ed ; he, we say, exalted with the full- 
ness of his happiness, feels his heart 
go abroad in gladness upon the de- 
lighted objects that surround him, for 
everything he looks upon is as a friend; 
his happy heart expands over the 
whole landscape; his eye glances to 
the sky; he thinks of the Almighty 
Being above him, and though without 
any capacity to analyze his own feelings 
—love—the love of some humble, 
plain but modest girl —kindles by 
degrees into the sanctity and rapture 
of religion. 

Let not our readers of rank, then, 
if any such may honour our pages 
with a perusal, be at all surprised at 
the expression of Connor O’Donovan 
when, under the ecstatic power of a 
love so pure and artless as that which 
bound his heart and Una’s together, 
he exclaimed, as he did, “ Oh, I could 
pray to God this moment with a purer 
heart than I ever had before.” Such a 
state of feeling among the people is 
neither rare nor anomalous, for, how- 
ever the great ones and the wise ones 
of the world may be startled at our 
assertion, we beg to assure them that 
love and religion are more nearly 
related to each other than those, who 
have never felt either in its truth and 
purity, can imagine. 

As Connor performed his journey 
home, the thunder tempest pealed fear- 
fully through the sky ; and, though the 
darkness was deep and unbroken by 
anything but the red flashes of light- 
ning, yet, so strongly absorbed was his 
heart by the scene we have just related, 
that he arrived at his father’s house 
scarcely conscious of the roar of ele- 
ments which surrounded him. 

The family had retired to bed when 
he entered, with the exception of his 
parents, who, having felt uneasy at his 
disappearance, were anxiously await- 
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ing his return, and entering into fruit- 
less conjectures concerning the cause 
of an absence so unusual. 

«“ What,” said the alarmed mother, 
“what in the world wide could keep 
him so long out, and on sich a tempest 
as isin it? God protect my boy from 
all harm an’ danger, this fearful night! 
Oh, Fardorougha, what ’ud become of 
us if anything happened him? As 
for me—my heart’s wrapped up in him ; 
widout our darlin’ it ’ud break, break, 
Fardorougha.” 

“Hut; he’s gone to some neigh- 
bour’s, an’ can’t come out till the storm 
is over ; he'll soon be here now that 
the tundher an’ lightnin’s past.” 

“But did you never think, Fardo- 
rougha, what ‘ud become of you, what 
you'd do, or how you'd live, if any 
thing happened him; which the Al- 
mighty forbid this night and for ever ; 
could you live widout him ?” 

The old man gazed upon her like 
one who felt displeasure at having a 
contingency so painful forced upon his 
consideration. Without making any 
reply, however, he looked thoughtfully 
into the fire for some time, after which 
he rose up, and, with a querulous and 
impatient voice, said, 

*“ What’s the use of thinkin’ about 
sich things? Lose him! why would I 
lose him—I could n't lose him—I‘d as 
soon lose my own life—I’d rather be 
dead at wanst than lose him.” 

“ God knows your love for him is a 
quare love, Fardorougha,” rejoined the 
wife ; “you would n’t give him a 
guinea if it ud save his life, or allow 
him even a few shillin’s now an’ then, 
for pocket-money, that he might be 
aquil to other young boys like him.” 

“ No use, no use in that, except to 
bring him into drink an’ other bac 
habits; a bad way, Honor, of showin’ 
one’s love to him. If you had your 
will you'd spoil him ; I’m keepin’ what- 
somever little shillin’s we’ve scraped 
together to settle him dacently in life ; 
but, indeed, that’s time enough yet ; 
he’s too young to marry for some years 
to come, barrin’ he got a fortune.” 

“Well, one thing, Fardorougha, if 
ever two people wor blessed in a good 
son, praise be God we are that.” 

“We are, Honor, we are ; there’s 
not his aquil in the parish—achora ma- 
chree that he is. When I’m gone 
he’ll know what I’ve done for him.” 

“ Whin you're gone ; why Saver of 
arth sure you wouldn’t keep him out of 
his husth !—here he is, God be 
thankied ! poor boy, he’s safe. Oh, 
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thin, vich no Hoiah, Connor jewel, were 
you out undher this terrible night ?” 

“Connor, avich machree,” added 
the father, “ you’re lost. My hand to 
you, if he’s worth three hapuns ; sthrip 
an’ throw my Cothamore about you, 
an’ draw in to the fire ; you're fairly 
lost.” 

“I’m worth two lost people yet,” 
said Connor smiling ; “ mother did 
you ever see a pleasanter night ?” 

“ Pleasant, Connor, darlin’; oh thin 
it’s you may may say so, I’m sure !” 

“ Father you're a worthy,—only your 
Cothamore’s too scimpit for me. Faith, 
mother, although you think I’m jokin’, 
the divila one o’ me is ; a pleasanter 
night—a happier night I never spent. 
Father, you ought to be proud o’ me, an’ 
stretch out a bit with the cash ; faith, 
I’m nothin’ else than a fine handsome 
young fellow.” 

“Be my sowl an’ he ought to be 
proud out of you, Connor, whether 
you're in airnest or not,” observed the 
mother, “ an’ to stretch out wid the 
arrighad too if you want it.” 

“ Folly on, Connor, folly on; your 
mother ‘ill back you, I'll go bail, say 
what you will; but sure you know all 
I have must be your’s yet, acushla.” 

Connor now sat down, and his mo- 
ther stirred up the fire, on which she 
placed additional fuel. After a little 
time his manner changed, and a shade 
of deep gloom fell upon his manly 
and handsome features. “I don’t 
know,” he at length proceeded, “that 
as we three are here together, I could 
do betther than ask your advice upon 
what has happened to me to-night.” 

“Why, what has happened you, 
Connor ?” said the mother alarmed ; 
“ plase God no harm I hope.” 

“ Who else,” added the father, 
“would you be guided by, if not by 
your mother an’ myself?” . 

“ No harm, mother dear,” said Con- 
nor in reply to her; “harm! Oh! mo- 
ther, mother, if you knew it; an’ as 
for what you say, father, it’s right ; 
what advice but my mother’s an’ yours 
ought I ask ?” 

“ An’ God’s too,” added the mother. 

“ An’ my heart was never more ris 
to God than it was, an’ is this night,” 
replied their ingenuous boy. 

“Well, but what has happened, 
Connor,” said his father; “if it’s 
any thing where our advice can serve 
you, of coorse we'll advise you for the 
best.” 

Connor, then, with a glowing heart, 
made them acquainted with the aflece 
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tion which subsisted between himself 
and Una O’Brien, and ended by in- 
forming them of the vow of marriage 
which they had that night solemnly 
pledged to each other. 

“ You both know her by sight,” he 
added, “an’ afther what I've sed, can 
you blame me for sayin’ that I found 
this a pleasant an’ a happy night ?” 

The affectionate mother’s eyes filled 
with tears of pride and delight, on 
hearing that her handsome son was 
loved by the beautiful daughter of 
Bodagh Buie, and she could not help 
exclaiming, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, 

“She’s a purty girl—the purtiest 
indeed I ever laid my two livin’ eyes 
upon, and by all accounts as good as 
she’s purty ; but I say that, face to face, 
you're as good, agra, ay, an’ as hand- 
some, Fardorougha, as she is. God 
bless her, any way, an’ mark her to 
grace and happiness, ma colleen dhas 
dhun.” 

“ He’s no match for her,” said the 
father, who had listened with an ear- 
nest face, and compressed lips, to his 
son’s narrative ; “ he’s no match for her 
—by four hundred guineas.” 

Honour, when he uttered the previ- 
ous part of his observation, looked 
upon him with a flash of indignant as- 
tonishment, but when he had con- 
cluded, her countenance fell back into 
its original expression. It was evident 
that, while she, with the feelings of a 
woman and a mother, instituted a pa- 
rallel between their personal merits 
alone, the husband viewed their attach- 
ment through that calculating spirit 
which had regulated his whole life. 

“You're thinkin’ of her money 
now,” she added; “but remimber, 
Fardorougha, that it was n’t born wid 
her. An’ I hope, Connor, it’s not for 
her money that you have any grah for 
her?” 

“ You may swear that, mother; I 
love her little finger betther than all 
the money in the king’s bank.” 

“Connor, avich, your mother has 
made a fool of you, or you would n’t 
spake the nonsense you spoke this 


minute.” 

“ My word to you, father, I'll take 
all the money I'll get ; but what am I 
todo? Bodagh Buie an’ his wife will 
never consent to allow her to marry 
me, I can tell you; an’ if she marries 
me without their consent, you both 
know I have no way of supportin’ her, 
except you, father, assist me.” 
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“That won’t be needful, Connor ; 
you may manage them; they won't 
see her want ; she’s an on/y daughter; 
they could n't see her want.” 

“ An’ is n't he an only son, Fardo- 
rougha ?” exclaimed the wife ; “ an’ my 
sowl to happiness but I believe you'd 
see him want.” 

“ Any way,” replied her husband, 
“I'm not for matches aginst the con- 
sint of paarents ; they're not lucky ; 
or can’t you run away wid her, an’ 
then refuse marryin’ her except they 
come down wid the cash.” 

“Oh, father,” exclaimed Connor, 
“father, father, to become a villain ! 

“Connor,” said his mother, rising 
up in a spirit of calm and mournful 
solemnity, “ never heed ; go to bed, 
achora, go to bed.” 

“ Of coorse I'll never heed, mother,” 
he replied ; “but I can’t help sayin’ 
that, happy as I was a while agone, 
my father is sendin’ me to bed with a 
heavy heart. When I asked your 
advice, father, little I thought it would 
be to do but no matter! I'll never 
be guilty of an act that ’ud disgrace 
my name,” 

“No, avillish,” said his mother, 
“you never will; God knows it’s as 
much an’ more than you an’ other peo- 
ple can do, to keep the name we have 
in decency.” 

“Tt’s fine talk,” observed Fardo- 
rougha, “but what [ advise has been 
done by hundreds that wor married an’ 
happy aftherwards ; how-an-iver you 
need n’t get into a passion, either of 
you ; I'm not pressin’ you, Connor, to 
it.” 

“ Connor, achree,” said his mother, 
“go to bed, an’ instead of the advice 
you got, ax God’s ; go, avillish !” 

Connor, without making any further 
observation, sought his sleeping-room, 
where, having recommended himself 
to God, in earnest prayer, he lay re- 
volving all that had occurred that 
night, until the gentle influence of 
sleep at length drew him into obli- 
vion. 

“ Now,” said his mother to Fardo- 
rougha, when Connor had gone, * you 
must sleep by yourself ; for as for me, 
my side I'll not stretch on the same 
bed wid you to-night.” 

“ Very well ; I can’t help that,” said 
her husband ; “all I can say is this, 
that I'm not able to put sinse or pru- 
dence into you or Connor; so since 
you won’t be guided by me, take your 
own coorse. Bodagh Buie’s very well 
able to provide for them; an’ if he 
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won't do so before they marry, why let 
Connor have nothin’ to say to her.” 

“T'lltell you what, Fardorougha ; God 
would n’t be in heaven, or you'll get a 
cut heart yet, either through your son 
or your money ; an’ that it may not 
be through my darlin’ boy, oh, grant 
sweet Saver o’ the earth this night! 
I’m goin’ to sleep wid Biddy Casey, 
an’ you'll find a clane night-cap on the 
rail o’ the bed; an’, Fardorougha, afore 
you put it an, kneel down an’ pray to 
God to change your heart—for it 
wants it—it wants it.” 

In Ireland the first object of a ser- 
vant-man, after entering the employ- 
ment of his master, is to put himself 
upon an amicable footing with his 
fellow-servants of the other sex. 
Such a step, besides being natural in 
itself, is often taken in consequence 
of the esprit du corps which prevails 
among persons of that class. Bartle 
Flanagan, although he could not be 
said to act from any habit previously 
acquired in service, went to work 
with all the tact and adroitness of 
a veteran. The next morning, after 
having left the barn where he slept, 
he contrived to throw himself in 
the way of Biddy Duggan, a girl, 
who, though vain and simple, was at 
the same time conscientious and 
honest. On passing from the barn to 
the kitchen, he noticed her returning 
from the well with a pitcher of water 
in each hand, and as it is considered 
an act of civil attention for the male- 
servant, if not etherwise employed, to 
assist the female in small matters of 
the kind, so did Flanagan, in his best 
manner and kindest voice, bid her 
good-morrow, and offer to carry home 
the pitchers. 

“It’s the least I may do,” said he, 
“now that [’m your fellow-servant ; 
but before you go farther, lay down 
your burden, an’ let us chat awhile.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Biddy, “ it’s little 
we expected ever to see your father’s 
son goin’ to earn his bread undher 
another man’s roof.” 

“Pooh! Biddy! there’s greater 
wondhers in the world than that, wo- 
man, alive! But tell me—pooh—ay 
is there a thousand quarer things—but 
I say, Biddy, how do you like to live 
wid this family ?” 

“Why, troth indeed, only for the 
withered ould leprechaun himself, divil 
a dacenter people ever broke bread.” 

“ Yet is n’t it « wondher that the 
ould fellow is what he is, an’ he so full 
o’ money ?” 
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“Throth there’s one thing myself 
wondhers at more“than ¢hat.” 

“ What, Biddy ? let us hear it.” 

“ Why that you could be mane an’ 
shabby enough to come as a sarvint to 
ate the bread of the man that ruined 
yees |” 

* Biddy,” replied Flanagan, “ I’m 
glad _— said it ; but do you think 
that I have so bad a heart as to keep 
revinge in against an inimy ; how 
could I go to my knees at night, if I 
—no, Biddy, we must be Christians. 
Well! let us drop that; so you tell 
me the mother an’ son are kind to 
you.” 

“As good-hearted a pair as ever 
lived.” 

“ Connor, of course, cant but be very 
kind to so good-looking a girl as you 
are, Biddy,” said Bartle, with a know- 
ing smile. 

“ Very kind! good looking! ay, in- 
deed I'm sure o’ that, Bartle ; behave! 
an’ don’t be gettin’ an wid any o’ your 
palavers. What ’ud make Connor be 
kind to the likes o’ me, that way ?” 

“I dont see why he oughtn’t an’ 
mightn’t—you’re as good as him, if it 
goes to that.” 

“ Oh yis, indeed !” 

“ Why, you know you’re handsome.” 

“ Handsome,” replied the vain girl, 
tightening her apron strings, and as- 
suming a sly coquettish look ; “ Bartle, 
go an’ mind your business, and let me 
bring home my pitchers ; it’s time the 
breakwist wasdown. Sich nonsense !” 

“ Very well, you're not, thin ; you’ve 
a bad leg, a bad figure, an’ a bad face, 
and it would be a terrible thing all out 
for Connor O’Donovan to fall in con- 
sate wid you.” 

“ Well, about Connor I could tell 
you something ;—me! tut! go to the 
sarra ; faix you dont know them that 
Connor’s afther, nor the collogin’ they 
all had about it no longer ago than 
last night itself. I suppose they thought 
I was asleep, but it was like the hares, 
wid my eyes open.” 

“ An’ it’s a pity, Biddy, ever the same 
two eyes should be shut. Begad my- 
self’s beginning to fee! quare somehow, 
when I look at them.” 

A glance of pretended incredulity 
was given in return, after which she 


proceeded— 

« Bartle, dont be bringin’ yourself to 
the fair wid sich folly. My eyes is 
jist as God made them ; but I can tell 
you that before a month o’ Sundays 
passes, I wouldn't be surprised if you 
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seen Connor married to—you wouldn't 
guess ?” 

“Not I; the divil a hap’orth I 
know about who he’s courtin’.” 

“No less than our great beauty, 
Bodagh Buie’s daughter, Una O’Brien. 
Now, Bartle, for goodness sake, don’t 
let this crass your lips to livin’ mortal. 
Sure I heard him tellin’ all to the 
father and mother last night—they’re 
promised to one another. Eh! blessed 
saints, Bartle, what ails you? you're as 
white as a sheet. What’s wrong? and 
what did you start for ?” 

“ Nothin’,” replied Flanagan, coolly, 
“but a stitch in my side. I’m subject 
to that—it pains me very much while 
it lasts, and laves my face, as you say, 
the colour of dimity ; but about Con- 
nor, upon my throth, I’m main proud 
to hear it; she’s a purty girl, an’ be- 
sides he'll have a fortune that'll make a 
man of him. I am, in throth, heart 
proud to hear it. It’s a pity Connor's 
father isn’t as dacent as himself. Arrah 
Biddy, where does the ould codger keep 
his money ?” 

“ Little of it in the house any way— 
sure whenever he scrapes a guinea to- 
gether he’s away wid it to the county 

county och, that county man 
that keeps the money for the people.” 
“The Threasurer; well, much good may 


his thrash do him, Biddy, that’s the worst 


I wish him. Come now and [I'll lave 
your pitchers at home, and remember 
you owe me something for this.” 

“Good will, I hope.” 

“ That for one thing,” he replied, as 
they went along ; “ but we'll talk more 
about it when we have time; and I'll 
thin tell you the truth about what 
brought me to hire wid Fardorougha 
Donovan.” 

Having thus excited that most active 
principle called female curiosity, both 
entered the kitchen, where they found 
Connor and his mother in close and 
apparently confidential conversation— 
Fardorougha himself having as usual 
been abread upon his farm for upwards 
of an hour before any of them had 
risen. 

The feelings with which they met 
that morning at breakfast may be easily 
understood by our readers, without 
much assistance of ours. On the part 
of Fardorougha there was a narrow 
selfish sense of exultation, if not of 
triumph, at the chance that lay before 


his son of being able to settle himself 


independently in life, without the ne- 
cessity of making any demand upon 
the hundreds which Jay so safely in the 
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keeping of the County Treasurer. His 
sordid soul was too deeply imbued 
with the love of money to perceive 
that what he had hitherto looked upon 
as a i of parental affection and 
foresight, was nothing more than a 
fallacy by which he was led day after 
day farther into his prevailing vice. 
In other words, now that love for his 
son, and the hope of seeing him oe- 
cupy a respectable station in society 
ought to have justified the reasoning 
by which he had suffered himself to 
be guided, it was apparent that .the 
prudence which he had still consider- 
ed to be his duty as a kind parent, 
was nothing else than a mask for his 
own avarice. The idea, therefore, of 
seeing Connor settled without any aid 
from himself, filled his whole soul with 
a wild hard satisfaction, which gave 
him as much delight as perhaps he was 
capable of enjoying. The advice 
offered to his son on the preceding 
night appeared to him a matter so rea- 
sonable in itself, and the opportunity 
offered by Una’s attachment so well 
adapted for making it an instrument to 
work upon the affections of her parents, 
that he could not for the life of him 
perceive why they should entertain 
any rational objection against it. 

The warm-hearted mother partici- 
pated so largely in all that affected 
the happiness of her son, that if we 
allow for the difference of sex and 
position, we might describe their feel- 
ings as bearing, in the character of their 
simple and vivid enjoyment, a very 
remarkable resemblance. This amiable 
woman’s affection for Connor was 
reflected upon Una O’Brien, whom she 
now most tenderly loved, not because 
the fair girl was beautiful, but because 
she had+plighted her troth to that son 
who had been during his whole life her 
own solace aud delight. 

No sooner was the morning meal 
concluded, and the servants engaged 
at their respective employments, than 
Honour, acting probably under Con- 
nor’s suggestion, resolved at once to 
ascertain whether her husband could 
so far overcome his parsimony as to 
establish their son and Una in life; 
that is, in the event of Una’s parents 
opposing their marriage, and declining 
to render them any assistance. With 
this object in view, she told him as he 
was throwing his great-coat over his 
shoulders, in order to proceed to the 
fields, that she wished to speak with 
him upon a matter of deep impor- 
tance. 
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“ What is it ?” said Fardorougha, with 
a hesitating shrug, “ what is it? This 
is ever an’ always the way when you 
want money; but I tell you I have no 
money. You wor born to waste and 
extravagance, Honour, an’ there’s no 
curin’ you. What is it you want? an’ 
Jet me go about my business.” 

“ Throw that ould threadbare Cotha- 
more off o’ you,” replied Honour, “ and 
beg of God to give you grace to sit 
down, an’ have common feeling an’ 
common sense.” 

“ If it’s money to get cloes either for 
yourself or Connor, there’s no use in 
it. I needn't sit; you don’t want a 
stitch either of you.” 

Honour, without more ado, seized 
the coat, and flinging it aside, pushed 
him over to a seat on which she forced 
him to sit down. 

“ As heaven’s above me,” she ex- 
claimed, “I dunna what'll come over 
you at all, at all. Your money, your 
thrash, your dirt an’ filth, ever, ever, 
an’ for ever more in your thought, 
heart, and sow]. Oh Chierna! to think 
of it, an’ you know there’s a God above 
you, an’ that you must meet him, an’ 
that widout your money too!” 

“ Ay, ay, the money’s what you 
want to come at; but I'll not sit here 
to be hecthor’d. What is it, I say agin, 
you want ?” 

“Fardorougha vliagur,” continued 
the wife, checking herself, and ad- 
dressing him in a kind and affectionate 
voice, “maybe I was spakin’ too harsh 
to you, but sure it was an’ is for your 
own good. How an’ ever, I'll thry 
kindness, and if you have a heart at 
all, you can’t but show it when you 
hear what I’m goin’ to say.” 

“ Well, well, go an,” replied the per- 
tinacious husband ; “ but—money—ay, 
ay, is there. I feel by the way you're 
comin’ about me, that there is money 
at the bottom of it.” 

The wife raised her hands and eyes 
to heaven, shook her head, and after a 
slight pause, in which she appeared to 
consider her appeal a hopeless one, she 
at length went on in an carnest but 
snbdued and desponding spirit— 

“ Fardorougha, the time’s now come 
that will show the world whether you 
love Connor or not.” 

“ | don’t care a pin about the world ; 
you an’ Connor know well enough that 
I love him.” 

“Love for one’s child doesn’t come 
out merely in words, Fardorougha ; 
actin’ for their benefit shows it betther 

than spakin’. Don’t you grant that ?” 
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“ Very well, may be I do, and agin 
may be I don’t; there’s times when 
the one’s betther than the other ; but 
go an ; may be I do grant it.” 

“ Now tell me where in this parish, 
ay, or in the next five parishes to it, 
you'd find sich a boy for a father or 
mother to be proud out of, as Connor, 
your own debates you often called 
him ?” 

“ Divil a one, Honour ; damnho to 
the one; I won't differ wid you in 
that.” 

“ You won't differ wid me! the divil 
thank you for that. You won’t, in- 
deed! but could you, I say, if you wor 
willin’ ?” 

“T tell you I could not.” 

“ Now there’s sinse an’ kindness in 
that. Very well, you say you're ga- 
— up all the money you can for 
him.” 

“For him—him,” exclaimed the un- 
conscious miser, “why, what do you 
mane—for—well—ay—yes, yes, I did 
say for him ; it’s for him I’m keeping 
it—it is I tell you.” 

“ Now, Fardorougha, you know he’s 
ould enough to be settled in life on his 
own account, an’ you heard last night 
the girl he can get, if you stand to him, 
as he ought to expect from a father 
that loves him.” 

“ Why, last night, thin, didn’t I give 
m ee 

“ Whist, ahagur ! hould your tongue 
awhile, and let me go on. Truth’s 
best—he dotes on that girl to sich a 
degree, that if he doesn’t get her, he'll 
never see another happy day while he’s 
alive.” 

All feasthalagh, Honour—that won't 
pass wid me; I know otherwise my- 
self. Do you think that if I hadn’t got 
you, V’d been unhappy four an’ twenty 
hours, let alone my whole life? I tell 
you that’s feasthalagh, an’ won’t pass. 
He wouldn’t ate an ounce the lessif he 
was never to get her. You seen the 
breakfast he made this mornin’; I 
didn’t begrudge it to him, but may I 
never stir if that Flanagan wouldn't 
ate a horse behind the saddle ; he has 
a stomach that ‘d require a king’s ran- 
som to keep it.” 

“You know nothing of what I’m 
spakin’ about,” replied his wife, “I 
wasn’t Una dhas dhun O’Brien in my 
best days ; an’ be the vestment, you 
war n’t Connor, that has more feelin’ an’ 
spirit, an’ generosity in the nail of his 
little finger, than ever you had in your 
whole carkass. J tell you if he doesn’t 
get married to that girl he'll break his 
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heart. Now how can he marry her 
except you take a good farm for him, 
and stuck it dacently, so that he may 
have a home sich as she desarves to 
bring her to ?” 

“ How do you know but they'll give 
her a fortune when they find her bent 
on him ?” 

“ Why, it’s not unpossible,” said the 
wife, immediately changing her tactics, 
“it's not unpossible, but I can tell you 
it’s very unlikely.” 

“ The best way, then, in my opinion, 
’ud be to spake to Connor about break- 
ing it to the family.” 

“ Why, that’s fuir enough,” said the 
wife, “I wondher myself I didn’t 
think of it, but the time was so short 
since last night.” 

“ It is short,” replied the miser, “far 
an’ away too short to expect any one 
to make up their mind about it. Let 
them not be rash themselves aither, for 
I tell you that when people marry in 
haste, they’re apt to have time enough 
to repint at laysure.” 

“ Well, but Fardorougha acushla, 
now hear me; throth it’s thruth and 
sinse what you say ; but still, avour- 
neen, listen ; now set in case that the 
Bodagh an’ his wife don’t consint to 
their marriage, or to do any thing for 
them, wont you take them a farm and 
stock it bravely? Think of poor Connor, 
the darlin’ fine fellow that he is. Oh, 
thin, Saver above, but it’s he id go to 
the well o’ the world’s end to ase you, 
if your little finger only ached. He 
would, or for myself, and yet his own 
father to trate him wid sich— 

It was in vain she attempted to pro- 
ceed ; the subject was one in which her 
heart felt too deep an interest to be 
discussed without tears. A brief silence 
ensued, during which Fardorougha 
moved uneasily on his seat, took the 
tongs and mechanically mended the 
fire, and peering at his wife with a 
countenance twitched as if by tic 
doloureux, stared round the house with 
a kind of stupid wonder, rose up, then 
sat instantly down, and in fact ex- 
hibited many of those unintelligible 
and uncouth movements, which, in per- 
sons of his cast, may be properly termed 
the hieroglyphics of human action, 
under feelings that cannot be de- 
ciphered either by those on whom they 
operate, or by those who witness 
them. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ Connor is all you 
say, an’ more, an’ more—an’—an’— 
a rash act is the worst thing he could 
do. It’s betther, Honour, to spake to 
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him as, I sed, about lettin’ the matther 
be known to Una’s family out of hand.” 

“ And, thin, if they refuse, you cau 
show them a ginerous example, by 
puttin’ them into a dacent farm. Will 
you promise me that, Fardorougha? 
If you do, all’s right, for they’re not 
livin’ that ever knew you to break 
your word or your promise.” 

“Til make no promise, Honour ; 
I'll make no promise ; but let the other 
plan be tried first. Now don’t be 
pressin’ me ; he is—he is a noble boy, 
and would, as you say, thravel round 
the earth to keep my little finger from 
pain ; but let me alone about it now— 
let me alone about it.” 

This, though slight encouragement, 
was still in Honour’s opinion quite as 
much as, if fot more than, she ex- 
pected. Without pressing him, there- 
fore, too ‘strongly at that moment, she 
contented herself with a full-length 
portrait of their son, drawn with all 
the skill of a mother who knew, if her 
husband’s heart could be touched: at 
all, those points at which she stood 
the greatest chance of finding it ac- 
cessible. 

For a few days after this the subject 
of Connor's love was permitted to lie 
undebated, in the earnest hope that 
Fardorougha’s heart might have caught 
some slight spark of natural affection 
from the conversation which had taken 
place between him and Honour. They 
waited consequently with patience for 
some manifestation on his part of a 
better feeling, and flattered themselves 
that his silence proceeded from the 
struggle which they knew a man of 
his disposition must necessarily feel in 
working up his mind to any act re- 
quiring him to part with that which 
he loved better than life, his money. 
The ardent temperament of Connor, 
however, could ill brook the pulseless 
indifference of the old man; with 
much difficulty, therefore was he in- 
duced to wait a whole week for the 
issue, though sustained by the mother's 
assurance, that in consequence of the 
impression left on her by their last 
conversation, she was certain the 
father, if not urged beyond his wish, 
would declare himself willing to pro- 
vide for them. A week, however, 
elapsed, and Fardorougha moved on 
in the same hard and insensible spirit 
which was usual to him, wholly en- 
grossed by money, and never either 
directly or indirectly appearing to re- 
member that the happiness and welfare 
of his son were at stake, or depending 
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upon the determination to which he 
might come. 

Another half-week passed, during 
which Connor had made two un- 
successful attempts to see Una, in 
order that some fixed plan of inter- 
course might be established between 
them, at least until his father’s ulti- 
mate resolution on the subject proposed 
to him should be known. He now felt 
deeply distressed, and regretted that 
the ardour of his attachment had so 
far borne him away during their last 
meeting, that he had forgotten to con- 
cert measures with Una for their 
future interviews, 

He had often watched about her father’s 
premises from a little before twilight 
until the whole family had gone to 
bed, yet without any chance either of 
conversing with her, or of letting her 
know that he was in the neighbour- 
hood. He had gone to chapel, too, 
with the hope of seeing her, or snatch- 
ing a hasty opportunity of exchanging 
a word or two, if possible, but to his 
astonishment she had not attended 
mass—an omission of duty of which 
she had not been guilty for the last 
three years, What, therefore, was to 
be done? For him to be detected 
lurking about the Bodagh’s house 
might create suspicion, especially after 
their interview in the garden, which 
very probably had, through the offici- 
ousness of the servants, been com- 
municated to her parents. In a matter 
of such difficulty he bethought him of 
a confidant, and the person to whom 
the necessity of the case directed him 
was Bartle Flanagan. Bartle, indeed, 
ever since he entered into his father’s 
service, had gained rapidly upon Con- 
nor’s good-will, and on one or two oc- 
casions well nigh succeeded in drawing 
from him a history of the mutual at- 
tachment which subsisted between him 
and Una. His good humour, easy 
language, and apparent friendship for 
young O'Donovan, together with his 
natural readiness of address, or if you 
will, of manner, all marked him out as 
admirably qualified to act as a confi- 
dant in a matter which required the 
very tact and talent he possessed. 

“Poor fellow,” thought Connor to 
himself, “it will make him feel more 
like one of the family than a servant. 
If he can think that he’s trated as my 
friend and companion, he may forget 
that he’s ating the bread of the very 
man that drove him an’ his to destruc- 
tion, Ay, an’ if we're married, I'm not 
sure but I'll have him to give me away 
too.” 

Vou. IX. 
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This resolution of permitting Flana- 
gan to share his confidence had been 
eome to by Connor upon the day sub- 
sequent to that on which he had last 
tried to see Una. After his return 
home, the disappointment on one hand, 
and his anxiety concerning his father’s 
liberality on the other, together with 
the delight arising from the certainty 
of being beloved, all kept his mind in 
a tumult, and permitted him to sleep 
but little. The next day he decided 
on admitting Bartle to his confidence, 
and reposing this solemn trust in his 
integrity. He was lying on his back 
in the meadow—for they had been 
ricking the hay from the lapcocks, 
when that delicious languor which 
arises from the three greatest provo- 
catives to slumber, want of rest, fatigue, 
and heat, so utterly overcame him, 
that, forgetting his love, and all the 
anxiety arising from it, he. fell inte a 
dreamless and profound sleep. 

From this state he was aroused after 
about an hour by the pressure of some- 
thing sharp and painful against his 
side, near the region of the heart, and 
on looking up, he discovered Bartle 
Flanagan standing over him with a 
pitchfork in his band, one end of which 
was pressed against his breast, as if he 
had been in the’ act of driving it for- 
ward into his body. His face was 
pale, his dark brow’ frightfully con- 
tracted, and his teeth apparently set 
together, as if working under some 
fearful determination. When Connor 
awoke, Flanagan broke out intoa langh 
that no language could describe. The 
character of mirth which he wished to 
throw into his face, jarred so terrifically 
with its demoniacal expression when 
first seen by Connor, that even unsns- 
pecting as he was, he started up with 
alarm, and asked Flanagan what was 
the matter. Flanagan, however, laughed 
ou—peal after peal succeeded—he 
tossed the pitchfork aside, and clapping 
both his hands upon his face, continued 
the paroxysms until he recovered his 
composure. 

“Oh,” said he, “I’m sick, I’m as 
wake as a child wid laughin’; but, 
Lord bless us, after all, Connor, what 
is a man’s life worth whin he has an 
enemy nearhim. There was I, ticklin’ 
you wid the pitchfork, strivin’ to waken 
you, and one inch of it would have 
haked your bread for life. Didn't you 
feel me, Connor ?” 

“ Divil a bit, till the minute afore I 
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ris. 
“Then the divil a purticr jig ever 
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you danced in your life; wait till I 
shew you how your left toe wint.” 

He accordingly lay down and illus- 
trated the pretended action, after which 
he burst out into another uncontrol- 
lable fit of mirth. 

“’Twas just for all the world,” said 
he, “as if [ had tied a string to your 
toe, for you groaned an’ grunted, an’ 
went on like I dunna what ; but Con- 
nor, what makes you so sleepy to-day 
as well as on Monday last ?” 

“ That’s the very thing,” replied the 
unsuspicious and candid young man, 
“that I wanted to spake to you about.” 

“ What! about sleepin’ in the mea- 
dows ?” 

“ Divil a bit o’ that, Bartle, not a 
morsel of sleepin’ in the meadows is 
consarned in what I’m goin’ to min- 
tion to you. Bartle, didn’t you tell me 
the day you hired wid my father, that 
you wor in love ?” 

“| did, Connor, I did.” 

“Well so am IL; but do you know 
who I’m in love with ?” 

“ How the divil, man, could I ?” 

“ Well no swearin’, Bartle ; keep the 
commandments, my boy. I'll tell you 
in the mane time, an’ that’s more than 
you did to me, you close-mouth-is-a- 
sign-of-a-wise-head spalpeen.” 

“Hard fortune to you, go on, and 


don’t be keepin’ me in suspince—who’s 


9” 
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the girl 

“Did you ever hear tell of one 
Colleen dhas dhun, as she’s called, 
known by the name of Una or Oona 
O’Brien, daughter to one Bodagh 
Buie O’ Brien, the richest man, barrin’ 
a born gintleman, in the three parishes.” 

“All very fair, Connor, for you or 
any one else to be in love wid her— 
ay, or man alive, for myself, if it goes to 
that—but, but Connor, avouchal, are 
you sure that iver you'll bring her to 
be in love wid you?” 

“ Bartle,’ said Connor, emerge 
and after a sudden change in his whole 
manner, “in this business I’m goin’ to 
trate you as a friend and a brother. 
She loves me, Bartle, and a solemn 
promise of marriage has passed be- 
tween us.” 

“Connor,” said Bartle, “it’s won- 
dherful, it’s wondherful ; you couldn’t 
believe what a fool I am—fool! no but 
a faint-hearted, cowardly villian.” 

«“ What do you mane, Bartle ? what 
the dickens are you drivin’ at ?” 

« Drivin’ at! whenever I rg to 

an opportunity of makin’ a drive 
oy d—bat! Pm talkin’ balderdash. 
Do you see here Connor,” said he, 
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putting his hand to his neck, “do you 
see here?” 

“To be sure I do. 
about there ?” 

“Be my sowl I’m very careful of 
hut !—sure I may as‘well tell you the 
whole truth—lI sed I was in love; well, 
man, that was thrue, an’,” he added 
in a low pithy whisper, “ [ was near— 
no, Connor, I won’t, but go an; it’s 
enough for you to know that I was 
an’ am in love, an’ that it'll go hard 
wid me if ever any one else is marti- 
ed to the girl J’min love wid. Now 
that my business .is past, let me hear 
your’s, poor fellow, an’ I’m divilish 
glad to know, Connor, that—that— 
why tundher an’ ouns, that you’re not 
as Tam. Be the crass that saved us, 
Connor, I'm glad of that.” 

“ Why love will set you mad, Bartle, 
if you don’t take care of yourself; an’ 
faith I dunna but it may do the same 
with myself, if I’m disappointed. How- 
ever, the truth is, you must sarve me 
in this business. struv to see her 
twiste, but could n’t, an’ I’m afraid of 
bein’ seen spyin’ about their place.” 

“The thruth is, Connor, you want 
to make me a go-between—a blackfoot ; 
very well, I'll do that same on your ac- 
count, an’ do it well, too, I hope.” 

It was then arranged that Flanagan, 
who was personally known to some of 
the Bodagh’s servants, should avail 
himself of that circumstance, and con- 
trive to gain an interview with Una, 
in order to convey her a letter from 
O'Donovan. He was further enjoined 
by no means to commit it to the hands 
of any person save those of Una her- 
self, and, in the event of his not being 
able to see her, then the letter was to 
be returned to Connor. If he suc- 
ceeded, however, in delivering it, he 
was to await an answer, provided she 
found an opportunity of sending one; 
if not, she was to inform Connor, 
through Flanagan, at what time and 
place he could see her. This arrange- 
ment having been made, Connor imme- 
diately wrote the letter, and, after 
having dispatched Flanagan upon his 
errand, set himself to perform, by his 
individual labour, the task which his 
father had portioned out for both. Ere 
Bartle’s return Fardorougha came to 
inspect their progress in the meadow, 
and, on finding that the servant was 
absent, he enquired sharply into the 
cause of it. 

“ He’s gone on a message for me,” 
replied Connor with the utmost frank- 
ness. 


Well, what 
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“ But that’s a bad way for him to 
mind his business,” said his father. 

“I'll have the task that you set 
both of us finished,” replied the son, 
“so that you'll lose nothin’ by his ab- 
sence, at all events.” 

“It’s wrong, Connor, it’s wrong ; 
where did you sind him to ?” 

“To Bodagh Buie’s wid a letter to 
Una.” 

“It’s a waste of time, an’ a loss of 
work ; about that business I have 
something to say to your mother an’ 
you to-night, afther the supper, when 
the rest goes to bed.” 

“ T hope, father, you'll do the dacent 
thing still.”” 

“ No ; but I hope, son, you'll do the 
wise thing still; how-an-ever let me 
alone now; if you expect me to do 
anything, you must n't drive me as 
your mother does. To-night we'll 
make up a plan that'll outdo Bodagh 
Buie. Before you come home, Con- 
nor, throw a stone or two in that gap, 
to prevent the cows from gettin’ into 
the hay ; it won't cost you much 
throuble. But Connor, honomon dioul, 
did you ever see sich a gut as Burtle 
has? He’ll brake me out o’ house an’ 
home feedin’ him; he has a stomach 
for ten-penny nails ; be my word it ’ud 
be a charity to give him a dose of oak 
bark to make him dacent ; he’s a divil 
at atin’, an’ little good may it do him !” 

The hour of supper arrived without 
Bartle’s returning, and Connor's impa- 
tience began to overcome him, when, 
Fardorougha, for the first time, intro- 
duced the subject which lay nearest 
his son’s heart. 

“Connor,” he began, “I’ve been 
thinkin’ of this affair with Una O’Brien ; 
an’ in my opinion there’s but one way 
of it; but if you’re a fool and stand in 
your own light, it’s not my fault.” 

“ What is the way, father ?” enquired 
Connor. 

“ The very same I tould your mother 
an’ you befure—run away wid her—I 
mane make a runaway match of it— 
then refuse to marry her unless they 
come down wid the money. You 
know afther runnin’ away wid you 
nobody else ever would marry her, so 
that rather than see their child dis- 
graced, never fear but they'll pay 
down on the nail, or maybe bring you 
both to live wid ’em.” 

“ My sowl to glory, Fardorougha,” 
said the wife ; “ but you're a bigger an’ 
cunninner ould rogue than ever I tuck 
you for. By the scapular upon me, if 
1 had a known how you'd turn out, the 
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sarra carry the ring ever you'd put on 
my finger.” 

“ Father,” said Connor, “ I must be 
disobedient to you in this at all evints. 
It’s plain you'll do nothing for us, so 
there’s no use in sayin’ any thing more 
about it. I have no manes of sup- 
portin’ her, and I swear by the blessed 
sacrayment I'll never bring her to 
poverty. If I had money to carry me 
I'd go to America an’ thry my fortune 
there ; but I have not. Father, it’s 
too hard that you should stand in my 
way when you could so easily make me 
happy ; who have you sich a right to 
assist as your son—your only son, an’ 
your only child, too ?” 

This was spoken in a tone of re- 
spect and sorrow at once impressive 
and affectionate. His fine features 
were touched with something beyond 
sadness or regret, and as the tears 
stood in his eyes, it was easy to see 
that he felt much more deeply for his 
father’s want of principle than for any 
thing connected with his own hopes 
and prospects. In fact the tears that 
rolled silently down his cheeks were 
the tears of shame and sorrow, for a 
parent who could thus school him to 
an act of such unparalleled baseness. 
As it was, the genius of the miser, felt 
rebuked by the natural delicacy and 
honour of the son—the old man there- 
fore shrunk back abashed, confused, 
and moved at the words which he 
had heard—simple and _ inoffensive 
though they were. 

“‘Fardorougha,” said the wife, wiping 
her eyes, that were kindling into indig- 
nation, “ we’re now married goin’ an—” 

“ T think, mother,” said Connor, “the 
less we say about it now the better— 
with my own good will I'll never spake 
on the subject.” 

“You're right, avourneen,” replied 
the mother; “you're right; I'll say 
nothing—God sees it’s no use.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
said the old man, rising and walking 
about in unusual distress and agitation; 
“ you don’t know me—lI can’t do it— 
I can’t do it. You say, Honor, I don’t 
care about him—I'd give him my blood 
—I’d give him my blood to save a hair 
of his head. My life an’ happiness de- 
pinds on him ; but who knows how he 
an’ his wife might mismanage that 
money if they got it—both young an’ 
foolish. It wasn’t for nothing it came 
into my mind what I’m afeard will 
happen to me yet.” 

“ And what was that, Fardorougha ?” 
asked the wife. 
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“Sich foreknowledge doesn’t come 
for nothing, Honor. I've had it an’ 
felt it hangin’ over me this many a long 
cay that I’d come to starvation yit; 

> | see if you foree me to do as you 
wah that it ill happen. I'm as sure of 

it as that I stand before you; I’m an 
unfortunate man wid sich a fate before 
me; an yet I'd shed my blood for my 
boy—lI would, an’ he ought to know I 
would; but he wouldn't ax me to 
starve for him—would you, Connor, 
avick machree, would you ax your 
father to starve’ I’m unhappy—un- 
happy—an’ my heart's breakin’.” 

The old man’s voice failed him as 
he uttered the last words ; for the con- 
flict which he felt evidently convulsed 
his whole frame. He wiped his eyes, 
and again sitting down he wept ‘bit- 
terly and in silence, for m: any minutes, 

& look of surprise, compassion, and 
deep distress passed between Connor 
and his mother. The latter also was 
very much affected, and suid, 

“ Fardorougha dear, maybe T spake 
sometimes to cross to you; but if I do, 
God above knows it’s not that I bear 
you ill will, but bekase I’m throubled 
about poor Connor. But I hope I 
won't spake angry to you agin ; at all 
evints if I do, remimber it’s only the 
mother pladin’ for her son—the only 
son an’ child that God was plased to 
sind her.” 

“ Father,” added Connor, also deeply 
moved, “don’t distress yourself about 
me—dont, father dear. Let things 
take their chance, but come or go 
what will, any good fortune that 
might happen me wouldn't be sweet 
if it came by givin’ you a sore 
heart.” 

At this moment the barking of the 
dog gave notice of approaching foot- 
steps ; and in a few moments the ecare- 
less whistle of Bartle Flanagan was 
heard within a few yards of the door. 

“This is Bartle,” said Connor ; 
“ maybe, father, his answer may throw 
some light upon the business. At any 

rate, as there’s no secret in it, we'll all 
hear what news he brings us.” 

He had scarcely concluded when 
the latch was lifted, but Bartle could 
not enter. 

“ It’s locked and boulted,” said Far- 
dorougha ; “as he sleeps in the barn I 
forgot that he was to come in here any 
more tonight—open it, Connor.” 

“ For the sake of all the money you 
keep in the house, father,” said Connor, 
smiling, “it’s hardly worth your while 
to be so timorous ; but God help the 
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County Treasurer if he forgot to bar 
his door—Asy, Bartle, I’m openin’ it.” 

Flanagan immediate sly entered ; and, 
with all the importance of a confidant, 
took his seat at the fire. 

“ Well, Bartle,” said Connor, “ what 
news ?” 

“Let the boy get his supper first,” 
said Honor; “Bartle, you must be 
starved wid the hunger.” . 

“Faith I’m middlin’ well I thank 
you that same way,” re plied Bartle; 
“ divil a one 0’ me but’s as ripe for my 
supper as a July cherry ; au’ wid the 
blessin’ o’ heaven upon my end: ay vours 
Vil soon show you what “good execu- 
tion is.” 

A deep groan from Fardorougha 
gave back a fearful echo to the truth 
of this formidable annunciation. 

“Aren’t you well, Fardorougha,” 
asked Bartle. 

“Throth I’m not, Bartle; never was 
more uncomfortable in my life.” 

Flanagan immediately commenced 
his supper, which consisted of fluin- 
mery and new milk—a luxury among 
the lower ranks which might create 
envy in an epicure. As he advanced 
in the work of destruc stion, the grey 
eye of Fardorougha, which followed 
every spoonful that entered his noel 
scintillated like that of a cat wher 
rubbed down the back, thouch bene a 
directly opposite feeling. He turned 
and twisted on the chair, aud looked 
from his wife to his son, then turned 
up his eyes, and appeared to feel as if 
a dagger entered his heart with eve ry 
additional dig of Bartle’s spoon into 
the flummery. The son and wife 
smiled at each other; for they could 
enjoy those petty sufferings of Fardo- 
rougha with a great deal of good hu- 
mour. 

“ Bartle,” said Connor, “what’s the 
news ?” 

“Divil a word worth telling ; at laste 
that I can hear.” 

“ I mane from Bodach Buie’s.” 

Bartle stared at him; “ Bodagh 
Buie’s!—what do I know about Bodagh 
Buie ? are you ravin’ ?” 

“Bartle,” said Connor, smiling, “my 
father and mother knows all about ite. 
an’ about your going to Una with the 
letter. I have no secrets from them.” 

“Hoot toot! That’s a horse of 
another colour ; but you wouldn’t have 
me, widout knowin’ as much, to go to 
betray trust. In the mane time I may 
as well finish my supper before I begin 
to tell you what- som-ever I happen to 
know about it.” 
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Another deep groan from Fardo- 
rougha followed the last observation. 

At length the work of demolition 
ceased, and after Honour had put past 
the empty dish, Bartle, having wiped 
his mouth, and uttereda hiccup or two, 
thus commenced to dole out his intel- 
ligence :— 

“Whin I wint to the Bodagh’s,” 
said Bartle, “it was wid great schamin’ 
an’ throuble I got a sight of Miss Una 
atall, in regard of—(hiccup)—in regard 
of her not knowin’ that there was any 
sich message for her—(hiccup.) But 
happenin’ to know Sally Laffan, I made 
bould to go into the kitchen to ax, you 
know, how was her aunt’s family up in 
Skelgy, when who should I find before 
me in it but Sally an’ Miss Una—hic- 
cup). (Saver of earth this night! from 
Fardorougha.) Of coorse L shuck 
hands wid her—wid Sally I mane; 
‘an’ Sally,’ says I, ‘ 1 was sent in wid a 
message from the master to yous he’s 
in the haggard an’ wants you.’ So, 
begad, ou—(hiccup) out she goes, an’ 
the coast bein’ clear,‘ Miss Una,’ says I, 
‘here’s a scrape of a letther from 
Misther Connor O'Donovan; read it, 
and if you can write him an answer, 
do; if you haven't time say whatever 
you have to say by me.’ She go— 
(hiceup) she got all colours when I 
handed it to her; an’ run away, sayin’ 
to me, ‘wait for a while, an’ don’t go 
till I see you.’ In a minute or two 
Sally comes in agin as mad as the 
dickens wid me; the} curse o’ the 
crows an you,’ says she, ‘ why did you 
make me run a fool’s erran’ for no 
rason. The masther wasn’t in the 
haggard, an’ didn’t want me good 
bad.’ 

“ Bartle,” said the impatient lover, 
“pass all that over for the present, an’ 
let us know the answer if she seut 
any.” 

* Sent any! be my sowl she did 
; afther readin’ your letther an’ 
findin’ that she could depind on me, 
she said that for fear of any remarks 
bein’ made about my waitin ', espishially 
as I live at present in this family, it 
would be better she thought to answer 
it by word o’ mouth. * Tell him,’ said 
she, ‘that IL didn’t think he wa— 
(hiccup) (Queen 0” he: aven!) was so 
dull an’ ignorant o’ the customs of 
the country, as not to know that 
whin young people want to see one 
another they stay from mass wid 
an expectation that’—begad I disre- 
mimber exactly her own words ; but 
it was as much as to say that she staid 


so 
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at home on last Sunday expectin’ to 
see you.” 

“Well, but Bartle, what else ?— 
short an’ sweet, man.” 

“Why, she'll meet you on next 
Thursday night, God willin’, in the 
same place; an’ whin I axed her 
where, she said you knew it yourself.” 

“ An’ is that all 2” 

“No it’s not all; she sed it ‘ud better 
to mention the thing to her father. 
Afther thinkin’ it over she says, ‘as 
your father has the na—(hiecup) (Saints 
above!) name of bein’ so rich, "she 
doesn’t know if a friend ’ud interfere bat 
his consint might be got ; an’ that’s all 
I have to say about it, or she’s 
a very purty girl, an’ I'd advise you 
not to be too sure of her yet Bartle. 
So now I'm for the barn—Good night 
Far—(hiccup) (at my ost, you do it ) 
Fardorougha.” 

He rose and procceded to bis sleep- 
ing place in the barn, whither Connor, 
who was struck by his manner, accom- 
panied him. 

“ Bartle,” said O’Donovan, “ did 
you take any thing since I saw you 
last 7” 

“ Only share of two naggins wid m 
brother “Antony at Peggy Finigan’s.” 

“I noticed it upon you,” observed 
Counor ; “but 1 don’t think they did.” 

“Aw if they did, too, it’s not high 
thrason I hope.” 

“No; but Bartle, ’'m oblaged to 
ary You’ve acted as a friend to me, 

> I won’t forget it to you.” 

“Dar Deah, aw” Vm so much 
oblaged to you, Connor, that Ill re- 
mimber your employin’ me in this the 
lon¢e st di iy Lhave to live. But Cen- 
nor r 

“« Well, Bartle.” 

“Vd take the sacrement, that afther 
all, a ring you'll never put on her,’ 

“And what makes you think so, 
Bartle 7” 

“[ donwt—I do—(hiccup) don’t 
know; but somehow something or 
another tells it to me that you won't ; 
others is fond of her 1 suppose as well 
as yourself; and of course they'll 
stand betune you.” 

“ Ay, but [Pm sure of her.” 

“ Der Chriastha, but you're not ; 
wait till I see you man and wife, an’ 
thin Pll say so. Here’s myself, Bartle, 
is in love, an’ dhough [ dowt expect 
ever the girl will or would marry me, be 
the crass of heaven no other man will 
have her. Now, how do you know but 
you may have some one like me—like 
me, Connor, to stand against you?” 
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“ Bartle,” said Connor, laughing, 
“ your head’s a little moidher’d; give 
me your hand; whish! the devil take 
you, man, don’t wring my fingers off. 
Say your prayers, Bartle, an’ go to 
sleep. I say agin I wont forget your 
kindness to me this night.” 

Flanagan had now deposited himself 
upon his straw bed, and after having 
tugged the bed clothes about him, said, 
in the relaxed indolent voice of a man 
about to sleep, 

“Good night, Connor; throth my 
head’s a little soft tonight—good 
night.” 

* Good night, Bartle.” 

“ Connor?” 

“ Well?” 

* Didn't I stand to you tonight? 
Very well—goo—(hiccup) good night!” 

On Connor's return, a serious con- 
clave was held upon the best mode of 
procedure in a matter which presented 
difficulties that appeared to be insur- 
mountable. The father seizing upon 
the advice transmitted by Una her- 
self, as that which he had already 
suggested, insisted that the most judi- 
cious course was to propose for her 
openly, and without appearing to feel 
that there was any inferiority on the 
part of Connor. 

“If they talk about wealth, Con- 
nor,” said he, “say that you are my 
son, an’ that—that—no—no—I’m too 
poor for such a boast, but say that you 
will be able to take good care of any 
thing you get.” 

At this moment the door, which 
Connor had not bolted, as his father 
would have done, opened, and Bartle, 
wrapped in the treble folds of a win- 
now-cloth, made a distant appearance.” 

“ Beg pardon, Connor ; I forgot to 
say that Una’s brother, the young 
priest out o’ Maynooth, will be at home 
from his uncle’s, where it appears he 
is at present; an’ Miss Una would 
wish that the proposial 'ud be made 
while he’s at his father’s. She says 
he'll stand her friend, come or go what 
will. I forgot, begad, to mention it 
before—so beg pardon, an’ wishes you 
all good night !” 

This information tended to confirm 
them in the course recommended by 
Fardorougha. It was accordingly re- 
solved upon that he (Fardorougha) 
himself should wait upon Bodagh Buie, 
and in the name of his son formally 
propose for the hand of his daughter. 

To effect this, however, was a mat- 
ter of no ordinary difficulty, as they 
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apprehended that the Bodagh and his 
wife vould recoil with indignation at the 
bare notion of even condescending to 
discuss a topic which, in all probability 
they would consider as an insult. Not, 
after all, that there existed, according 
to the opinion of their neighbours, 
such a vast disparity in the wealth of 
each ; on the contrary, many were 
heard to assert, that of the two Far- 
dorougha had the heavier purse. His 
character, however, was held in such 
abhorrence by all who knew him, and 
he ranked in point of personal respec- 
tability and style of living, so far be- 
neath the Bodagh, that we question if 
any ordinary occurrence could be sup- 
posed to fall upon the people with 
greater amazement than a marriage, or 
the report of a marriage, between any 
member of the two families. The 
O’Donovans felt, however, that it was 
better to make the experiment already 
agreed on, than longer to remain in a 
state of uncertainty about it. Should 
it fail, the position of the lovers, though 
perhaps rendered somewhat less secure, 
would be such as to suggest, so far as 
they themselves were concerned, the 
necessity of a more prompt and effec- 
tual course of action. Fardorougha ex- 
pressed his intention of opening the 
matter on the following day ; but his 
wife, with a better knowledge of female 
character, deemed it more judicious to 
defer it until after the interview which 
was to take place between Connor and 
Una on the succeeding Thursday. It 
might be better, for instance, to make 
the proposal first to Mrs. O’ Brien her- 
self, or on the other hand to the Bo- 
dagh, but touching that and other mat- 
ters relating to what was proposed to 
be done, Una’s opinion and advice 
might be necessary. 

Little passed, therefore, worthy of 
note, during the intermediate time, ex- 
cept a short conversation between 
Bartle and Connor on the following 
day, as they returned to the field from 
dinner. 

“ Bartle,” said the other, “ you wot 
a little soft last night : or rather a good 
dale so.” 

“Faith, no doubt o’ that—but when 
a man meets an ould acquaintance or 
two, they don’t like to refuse a thrate. 
I fell in wid three or four doys—all 
friends o’ mine, an’ we had a sup on 
account o’ what’s expected.” 

As he uttered these words, he looked 
at Connor with an eye which seemed 
to say—you are not in a certain secret 
with which I am acquainted. 
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“ “Why,” replied ‘Connor, “ what do 
you mane, Bartle? I thought you 
wor with your brother—at laste you 
tould me so.” 

Flanagan started on hearing this. 

“ Wid my brother,” said he—why, 
I—I—what else could I tell you? he 
was along wid the boys when | met 
them.” 

“Took a sup on account 0’ what’s 
expected !—an’ what’s the manin’ 0’ 
that, Bartle ?” 

“ Why, what would it mane—but— 
but—your marriage ?” 

“ An’ thundher an’ fury,” exclaimed 
Connor, his eye gleaming ; “did you go 
to betray trust, an’ mintion Una’s name 
an’ mine, afther what I tould you.” 

“ Don’t be foolish, Connor,” replied 
Flanagan ; “is it mad you'd have me 
to be? I said there was something 
expected soon, that ’ud surprise them ; 
and when they axed me what it 
was—honour bright! I gave them a 
knowin’ wink, but said nothin’. Eh! 
was that breakin’ trust? Arrah, be 
my sowl, Connor, you don’t trate me 
well by the words you spoke this 
blessed minute.” 

“ An’ how does it come, Bartle, my 
boy, that you had one story last, night, 
an’ another to-day.” 

“ Faix, very aisily, bekase I forget 
what I sed last night—for sure enough 
I was more cut than you thought—but 
didn’t I keep it well in before the ould 
couple ¢” 

“You did fairly enough ; I grant 
that—but the moment you got into the 
barn a blind man could see it.” 

“ Bekase I didn’t care a button wanst 
I escaped from the eye of your futher ; 
any how, bad luck to it bor whisky ; 

I have a murdherin big heddick all day 
afther it.” 
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* It’s a bad weed, Bartle, and the less 
a man has to do with it, the less he'll 
be throubled aither wid a sore head or 
a sore conscience.” 

“Connor, divil a one, but you’re the 
moral of a good boy; I dunna a fault 
you have but one.” 

“ Come let us hear it.” 

“ T'll tell you some day, but not now, 
not now—but J will tell you—an’ I'll let 
you know the rason thin that I don’t 
mintion it now ; in the mane time I'll 
sit down an’ take a smoke.” 

“ A smoke! why, I never knew you 
smoked.” 

“ Nor I, myself, till last night. This 
tindher-box I was made a present of 
to light my pipe, when not neara coal. 
Begad, now that I think of it, I sup- 
pose it was smokin’ that knocked me 
up so much last night, an’ made my 
head so sick to-day.” 

“It help’d it, I'll engage; if you 
take my advice, it’s a custom you won't 
larn.” 

“I havea good dale to throuble me, 
Connor; you know I have ; an’ what 
we are brought down to now; I have 
more nor you'd believe to think of; as 
much, - way, as ‘ill make this box an’ 
steel useful, 1 hope, when I'm frettin.” 

Flanagan spoke truth, in assuring 
Connor that the apology given for his 
intoxication on the preceding night had 
escaped hismemory. It was fortunate 
for him, indeed, that O’Donovan, like 
all candid and ingenuous persons, was 
utterly devoid of suspicion, otherwise 
he might have perceived by the dis- 
crepancy in the two accounts, as well 
as by Flanagan’s confusion, that he 
was a person in whom it might not be 
prudent to entrust much confidence. 








Lupwie Tieck, man-milliner to the 
Muses, poet, metaphysician, dramatist, 
novelist, moralist, wanderer, weeper 
and wooer, a gentleman of extensive 
and varied endowments, is, notwith- 
standing, in one respect, a sad quack. 
Such rubbish, such trumpery, such a 
farrago of self-condemned senilities, 
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so many mouthy nothings, altogether 
so much snoring stupidity, so much 
drowsiness, dreariness, drizzle, froth 
and fog as we have got in this his last 
importation from Cloudland, surely no 
one of woman born before ourself was 
ever doomed to deal with. We now, 
for the first time in our life, stumble 
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on the discovery that there may be 
less creditable methods of recruiting 
one’s finances than even those whic 
are recorded with reprobation in the 
columns of the Newgate Calendar. 

Our opinion of the literary merits of 
Tieck generally is, as Robert Owen 
would say, “a secret which has hither- 
to remained hidden from mankind.” 
Be it then, on the Ist of March, 1837, 
made notorious to all whom it may 
concern, and also to all whom it may 
gladden, that for our German friend 
we cherish the highest imaginable ve- 
neration. As a critic we hold him 
perfect, as a raconteur pluperfect, as a 
philologist preterpluperfect, That is, 
he shines, we conceive, in syntax, in 
story-building, and in the art of twad- 
dling on the belles-lettres. We con- 
fess we are proud, proud as a peacock, 
of being able to bear testimony in his 
favor thus far. Nothing could give us 
greater pleasure than the privilege of 
smoking the pipe of peace with him 
on all occasions whensoever ; unless he 
would allow us to advance one step 
further and join him in grinning away 
his hypochondriacism, of which last 
article, or rather substantive, his inglo- 
rious constitution appears to have laid 
in a stock by no means as easily trans- 
ferable as stock in general is. 

But Omnia vincit veritatis amor, as 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto observes in 
his Quarto ; and candor compels us 
to repeat that our esteemed friend 
is, aS a poet, an egregious quack. 
For two hours we have been tugging 
at these two volumes for two consecu- 
tive stanzas that might convey to our 
mind some shadow of a notion of what 
it was that the writer fancied himself 
about, and we are now commencing 
hour the third in a vain search after 
the same phantom. We scan the page 
and blink like an owl over it, our 
countenance preserving the while that 
steady expression of  stupifiedness 
which the plodding through Cimmerian 
poetry is so apt to communicate to the 
august lineaments of the human face 
divine. Certes, either he is mysteri- 
ous beyond the capacity of the chil- 
dren of men, or we are Impenetrability 
personified. 

All that we can gather is that he is 
delectably miserable. He maintains 
almost from first to last one monoto- 
nous wail, as mournful and nearly as 
unvarying as the night-lament of the 
Whip-Poor-Will in the forests of 
South America. He simpers and 
whimpers ; and yet, one cannot tell 
whether he would fain be thought glad 
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or sad. He plays the poetical coquette 
between Fortune and Misfortune, and 
might adopt for his devise the plaint 
of Uberto, in Pergolesi’s Opera, La 
Serva Padrona : 

O un certo che nel core, 

Che dir per me non 8d 

Se 2 odio o s’@ amore; 

lo sto fra il si e il nd, 

Fra il voglio e fra il non voglio, 

E sempre pid m’imbroglio. 


Trifles and things of nothing also 
exercise prodigious power over him. 
It is easy to see that, if tempted to 
“ make his quietus,” it will be with no- 
thing savager than “a bare bodkin,” and 
that a yard of packthread will be quite 
sufficient to aid his efforts at exhibiting 
a case of suspended animation in his 
own person. Hotspur complains of 
being “pestered by a popinjay,” but 
Tieck’s patience, like that of ‘Tristram 
Shandy’s uncle, is put to the test by a 
blue-bottle fly. He is knocked down 
by a bulrush every half-minute in the 
day, and reverently kisses the face of 
his fatherland fourteen hundred and 
forty times in twelve hours, A dead 
leaf throws him into convulsions, and 
at the twittering of a swallow the 
heart of the poor man batters his ribs 
with such galvanic violence of percus- 
sion that at three yards’ distance you 
suspect the existence of hypertrophy, 
and are half-disposed to summon a 
surgeon. Like Gulliver in the hands 
of the Lilliputians, he is the victim of 
a million of tiny tormentors, who slay 
him piecemeal, the ten-thousandth part 
of an inch at atime. The minuter his 
calamity, too, the more he suffers, He 
may exclaim, with the lover in Dryden’s 
play, “ My wound is great, becanse it 
is so small!” The colossal evils of 
life he passes over sous silence, as un- 
worthy the notice of a sentimentalist. 
Like the bronze figure of Atlas, he can 
stand immovable with a World of Woes 
upon his shoulders; but a single disaster, 
particularly if it be very slight, is too tre- 
mendous for his equanimity. The last 
feather, it is said, breaks the horse’s 
back ; but Tieck’s back is broken by one 
feather. He is ready to oppose, as our 
friend Fergusson would say, an “ iron- 
bound front,” to the overwhelming 
allurements of an entire parterre, while 
a simple douquet brings on an attack of 
delirium tremens. He can lounge 
through a flower-garden_half-a-mile 
long, his hands in his pockets, a Peri- 
= in appearance and a Stoic at 
reart ; but “dies of one rose in aro- 
matic pain.” 

Under such circumstances one should 
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suppose that he was much to pity. 
The case is the contrary. His suffer- 
ings are the sole source of his plea- 
sures, Reversing the saying of the 
frogs in the fable, what seems death to 
you is sport to him. Every emotion 
that tenants his heart must pay a rack- 
rent, or the income of his happiness is 
so far deficient. Like Sindbad in the 
Valley of Diamonds, the lower the 
gulf he descends into, the wealthier 
he becomes. If he be found in tears, 
it is a proof that he is lost in extacy. 
He not only agrees with the author of 
Hudibras, that “ Pain is the foil of 
pleasure and delight, and sets them off 
to a more noble height,” but goes fur- 
ther, and, like Zeno, makes pain and 
pleasure identical. To help him to an 
annoyance or two, therefore, is to confer 
a favour on him that awakens his most 
lugubrious gratitude. Heislike Brother 
Jack in the Tale of a Tub, whose fe- 
licity consisted in planting himself at 
the corners of streets, and beseeching 
the passengers, fur the love of Heaven, 
to give hima hearty drubbing. Or he 
reminds us of Zobeide’s porter in the 
Arabian Nights, who, as each successive 
load was laid upon his aching shoulders, 
burst forth with the exclamation: “ O 
fortunate day! OO, day of good luck !” 
But why waste our ink in these vain 
illustrations ? There is no saying what 
he resembles, or what he is or what he 
does, except that he doubts and groans, 
and allows his latitudinarianism in the 
one volume to carry on the warso sopo- 
rifically against his valetudinarianism in 
the other, that not Mercury himself, if 
ke took either in hand, could avoid 
catching the lethargic infection, and 
dropping dead asleep over the page. 
The apex of Tieck’s cranium must, 
we should think, display a mountainous 
development of the organ of Self- 
esteem. It is quite manifest that what- 
ever he chooses to pen becomes in his 
own conceit inerasable and _inesti- 
mable. A piece of bizarre barbarian- 
ism that Rabelais would have blotted 
out on a first reading is reckoned 
as the production of Ludwig Tieck, 
worthy of being enshrined in gold and 
amber. With submission, neverthe- 
less, to our esteemed, he here reckons 
without his host ; that is, without his 
host of readers, and also without us, 
his knouter, who are a host in ourself. 
The world, we would beg to assure him, 
gains nothing but dead losses by snch 
acquisitions to the staple stock of litera- 
ture. Where a man’s genius, indeed, 
is very prononcé, where “his soul js 
like a star and dwells apart,” people 
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have an excuse for attaching import- 
ance to his extravagances, But Tieck, 
if a star at all—and he is rather a star- 
ling than a star—is but one of a family 
constellation, whose number may here- 
after, when Time shall have brushed 
away the dust from our moral teles- 
copes, appear as augmented as their 
glory will appear diminished. If we 
hold up all we have got from him be- 
tween our eyes and the light, we shall 
be rather at a loss to discover in what 
it is that he has transcended his neigh- 
bours. The grotesque make of an ar- 
ticle, he ought to recollect, is but a so- 
so set-off against its inutility. Common 
sense judges of all things by their in- 
trinsic worth. A pedlar scarcely gua- 
rantees the admiration of a sensible 
purchaser by shewing him a pair of 
bamboo sandals from the shores of the 
Bhurrampooter, or a necklace of cherry- 
stones strung together by a child born 
without arms or legs. We want not 
that which is unique and singular, but 
that which is of paramount and perma- 
nent interest. ‘The Roman Emperor 
who rewarded with a bushel of millet- 
seed the man whose highest ambition it 
was to cast a grain of that seed through 
the eye of a needle, set an example of 
contempt for mountebankism which 
we are at length beginning to copy. 
We do not now-a-days, like our an- 
cestors, barter an estate fora Dutch 
tulip. Not exactly, Ludwig! Your 
thoughts, Ludwig, are not one goose- 
berry the more valuable to the public 
on the score that they are your thoughts 
exclusively. “ I cannot be expected,” 
says Goldsmith’s Chinese, “to pick a 
pebble off the street, and call it a 
relic, because the king has walked over 
it ina procession.” Ifthe Useful should 
take precedence of the Ornamental, 
how far into the rear should it not 
hustle the Fantastic ? Poets generally 
reflect less to the purpose than other 
men, or they would have long ago 
found out that the world is weary of 
their impertinences, and that nothing 
satisfies in the long run but what was 
of sterling respectability from the be- 
ginning. A publican can think of 
nothing better for luring the thirsty 
crowd into his pot-house than a Hog 
in Armour, and a poet must clap some 
parallel monstrosity over the door of 
his own sanctum sanctorum, or he fears 
that he will not be left in a situation to 
quarrel with his company. But Na- 
ture, after all, does not often back the 
appeals of the Bedlamite. “ The 
common growth of Mother Earth— 
her humblest tears, her humblest 
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mirth,” suffice for the generality. Few 
people catch mermaids in these times 
and still fewer are caught by them. A 
phoenix is a nine days’ wonder—a sight 
to be stared at and talked of during a 
season ; but our affections are given to 
the goose, and she is honored from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas. Let 
Tieck but bring us geese into the mar- 
ket and we shall be satisfied. We 
will not even object to go to the length 
of puffing off all his geese as swans. 
The sole stipulation we make with him 
is, that he shall close the gates of his 
Phoenix-Park. 

Tieck is our particular friend. We 
have called hima quack. Our freedom 
of speech is a proof of our friendship. 
For the world we have little but hypo- 
critic smiles and silver lies. ieck 
deserves better, and we have favored 
him with a gentle trouncing. He 
must not droop, therefore, but con- 
trariwise rejoice. He must pluck up 
heart. There is pith and stamina with- 
in him. We depend on him for yet 
giving us something rather less re- 
markable for platitude than his Blue- 
beard is. The Titian of The Pictures, 
the Prometheus of The Old Man of the 
Mountain—above all, the concoctor of 
The Love-charm can never be des- 
titute of the means of retrieving 
his poetical reputation. But the 
task is one that will exact the sac- 
rifice of his entire cistern of tears. 
If he undertake it, it must be with 
nerves of iron anda brow of brass. It 
was not, he should remember, by en- 
acting Jackpudding under the mask of 
a Howling Dervish, that Milton or 
Goethe grew to be an intellectual 
Colossus. Annual self-exhibitions at 
Leipsic Fair may be all very well for 
nondeseripts and nobodies—the awk- 
ward squad of the literary army—the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail of the bookmaking 
multitude, who are glad to pocket six- 
pence by hook or crook, and will 
bawl and bray the whole day long for 
half a dollar, but Tieck ought to be 
above those degrading shifts and antics. 
His mode of procedure is obvious and 
simple. He aspires to the title of a 
poet. Very good: let him give us 
conceptions we may make something 
out of ; and sentiments that our flesh 
and blood hearts will respond with a 


The weariful day was past, 
The mind, overstrained, 

Was fain to succumb at last. 
In dungeons of drowsiness, 
As when dull dreams oppress, 
My spirit lay passionless, 
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thrill to. He need neither overleap 
the pale of the world, nor yet grovel 
in the low and swampy places of the 
world. Enough of work, we warrant 
him, will he find to do in the right 
spot. He can build himself a mag- 
nificent mansion, with “ample room 
and verge enough” in it to entertain 
the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
“yea, the great globe itself,” if his 
architecture be not of the clumsiest. 
Embrace, O, Tieck, the Beautiful and 
True! Abandon the Factitious and 
the False! The bowers of Poetry, be- 
strewn with roses, and overarched with 
evershining laurel, shall no man visit 
but with Nature’s passport! You can- 
not assimilate Kant and Shakspeare. 
Metaphysics and Poetry are by no 
manner of means nitrogen and oxygen. 
They dwell best asunder. Each should 
be kept at a distance from the other, 
as brandy should be kept at a 
distance from water. The tertium quid 
produced by the attempted amalga- 
mation of both is a nauseous humbug. 
If any doubt of the truth of our as- 
sertion overcast your mind, peruse 
your own poems and doubt no longer. 

One of the least unintelligible of 
Tieck’s vagaries is a small composition 
entitled Ball-music. It is a tableau of 
the feelings of an imaginative but 
morbid mind, under the influence of 
the artificial excitement which such a 
scene as a ball-room presents, is calcu- 
lated to engender. The lights and 
shades are too strongly contrasted, but 
the general idea is good, though not 
as well sustained as in more dextrous 
hands it might have been. It is alto- 
gether a sort of loose-jointed and 
rhapsodical commentary on that text of 
Holy Writ : In the midst of Life we 
are in Death. We shall hazard the 
selection of a few passages from this 
eem, which, indeed, affords about the 
est evidence we have been able to 
collect of its author’s ability to put 
into the form of rhyme something that 
may escape the chance of being con- 
demned as utterly insane. The poet 
begins by representing himself buried 
in a brown study, in the solitude of his 
parlour, out of which he is aroused by 
sounds that seem to proceed from a 
hundred orchestras. 


And chilled and chained— 
When the Devil of Riot arose, 
Who so metamorphoses mortals, 
And thundered against the portals 
With many and clangorous blows. 
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The Devil of Riot is Music, as we learn from what follows— 


Stancheon after stancheon lay uptorn. 
List, the violin !—and hark, the horn! 
And the trumpet, and the drum, 

Through the gloom they come, they come. 
And with the jingle 

Of busy bells 

Profusely mingle 

The falls and swells 


of 2 and lutes, 
And dulcimers and flutes ; 
To say nothing of harps, hautboys, and hurdy-gurdies innumerable, all, as 
we are told— 


‘\ 
All raging to madden 
The bosoms they gladden, 
And bound by a horrible paction 
To rouse the wild passions and thoughts into action. 


Gay groups of dancers now begin to assemble in the drawing-rooms. 


Whitherward rushes the throng ? 
Why trip those light legions along ? 
On, on, as the sun-coloured clouds 
Which at even-tide pave 

The dusk heaven, they sweep, 

In multiplied clusters and crowds, 
Or as wave chases wave 

O’er the green of the Deep ; 

And thicker and quicker, 

With fairy-faint tread, 

They glide and they glance, 

And they swim in the dance, 

Till the onlooker’s head 

Grows giddy, and reels as with liquor. 


The poet comes, sees, and is con- 
quered, “ Farewell the tranquil mind ! 
farewell content!” He must be among 
the Terpsichoreans. 

“ Louder still, ye terrible trombones ! 
Flutes, exhaust the fiercest of your 
tones !” he exclaims, as he ascends the 
escalier. Now he selects his partner, 
a blonde in pink satin, with corsage a 
enfant, and pays her sundry compli- 
ments on her face, figure, carriage, &c. 


Ha! and could I call thee beautiful ? 
Babbled I applause of thy red lips ? 

Did thine eyes intoxicate my coal ? 

Thou, outwrenchéd from whose naked skull 
Those eyes lie in everdark eclipse— 
Thou, the co-mate of the worm and mole! 


After a while the illusion passes, splendor as he sees about him can be 
and the beauty in pink is again the 
pink of beauty. The poet very pro- the elegant German compound has it, 


perly refuses to believe that so much 


Hence, ye lugubrious phantasies ! I rave! 

Be these fair silks the trappings of the grave ? 
Have the Dead music ? Are there brindled lights 
Hung up in human sepulchres o” nights ? 


So far so middling ; but by and by a 
fearful change “comes o’er the spirit 
of his dream.” His imagination, by 
some unexplained process, converts the 
ball-room into a charnel-chamber, and 
the waltzers into skeletons, going 
through the evolutions of . Holbein’s 
Dance of Death. He looks at his part- 
ner. Horrible! She, like each of the 
others, is but an anatomie vivante. 






















found in a common coffin-vault, or, as 


bone-house. 
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In a few minutes more, however, 
the departed phantasmagoria, notwith- 
standing these interrogatories, return 


again with tenfold vividness. The 
poet, therefore, commences a second 
series of questions, ° 


Hear we not the timbrel’s tone ? 

Is not this thy sleek apparel ? 

Clasp I not thy love-hot hands, as 
Through the deedal dance we whirl ? 
Are not all extravaganzas 

Here the birth of Joy alone ? 

Taste then of Happiness ere the 
Moments be sped that are flowing : 

In the sunk soil of Despair the 
Flowers of Eujoyment are growing ! 
Here be Love, Laughter, and Leisure ; 
Cherish them: each is a treasure ; 
Cherish them all, and cherish their sovereign, Pleasure! 


Follows a pretty song. 


Song. 


Yes, cherish Pleasure ! 
To him alone 

Tis given to measure 
Time's jewelled zone. 


As over meadows 
Cloud-masses throng, 

So sweep the Shadows 
Of Earth along. 


The years are hasting 
To swift decay ; 
Life’s lamp is wasting 
By day and day. 


Yet cherish Pleasure! 
To him alone 

*Tis given to measure 
Time's jewelled zone. 


The spirit of recklessness in which 
the poet finally gives vent to his coui- 


It is vain! it is vain ! 

Life is wreathéd with woes ; 
Ev'ry struggle must close 

In the triumph of Pain, 
These pleasures shall vanish— 
The laughter, the rapture, 
The music, the gay tread ; 
And Envy shall banish 

To deserts of Hatred 

All juggles that capture 
The fortress of Reason : 
Yet, heartwitching season! 
I dare not despise thee— 

I still idolise thee! 


Let us now see how the entire is wound 


So riot and play, 
So say and unsay, 
So rave and so feel 


For him the hours are 
Enamelled years; 

His laughing flowers are 
Undulled by tears. 


With him the starry 
And regal wine 

Best loves to tarry 
Where sun-rays shine. 


And when Night closes 
Around his sky, 
In graves of roses 


His Buried lie. 


Then cherish Pleasure ! 
To him alone 

’Tis given to measure 
Time’s jewelled zone. 


tradictory and overwhelming emotions 
is fine and forcible. 


From pageant to pageant 

Of brilliantest beaming 

My drunken looks wander. 

Who is it, that radiant 

With beautiful seeming, 

Now beckons me yonder? 

Is that, then, my chosen, my bride ? 

Or shall it be she that is nigh her, 

The statue-pale Shape at her side, 

Whose deadlier eyes, with a ruinous 
fire, 

Lighten and glance, 

And pierce like a lance ? 


up. 

We of Earth, one and all, 

As with dizziest reel 

Through the thick-throngéd Hall 
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Of Existence we wander, 

Where shrivel and wither 

All joys as they bloom ; 

The Destinies giving, 

In pity, in kindness, 

To all who come thither, 

No Loving, no Living, 

No pauses to ponder, 

But Chaos and Blindness, 

And dreams and a tomb. 

Therein who shall say 

What strange horror remains, 

What ghastly array 

Of extravagant pains? 

Wild flowers hold holiday revel be- 
side it, 

As anxious to hide it ; 


Isthisintended for a moral? Probably ; 
but we are at a loss to discover the ad- 
vantage derivable from the theory that 
Despair itself has its own dreary phi- 
losophy. A poet need not, indeed 
should not, be a preacher ; but we have 
a right to demand that the tendency of 
his writings shall in all cases be favor- 
able to the encouragement of human 
hopes and energies, and in no case 
favorable to the depression of them. 
Man is a sane and ratiocinating being, 
or he is not. If he be, here is so much 
poetry made subservient to the in- 
terests of untruth and absurdity. If 
he be not, still nobody has an apology 
for trying to. make his condition worse 
than it is. ‘Those who live like Mira- 
beau may, to be sure, like Mirabeau, 
find it necessary to call for music to 
stun them in their last moments—and, 
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There summer-birds warble ; 

Thick greenery clambers 

The walls of the marble ; 

But under, far under, 

Death dwells in dark chambers! 

Then louder, yet louder, in counterfeit 
thunder, 

Ye viols and lutes, 

Ye clarions and flutes, 

Since dreams and a tomb 

Are Mortality’s doom, 

Yet louder and stormier, ho! ho! ho! 

With pitiless melody drown the 

Weak shriekings of those who plunge 
down the 

Black depths of the Precipice yawning 
below! 5 


by the byes Tieck and Mirabeau seem 
to have hit on the same idea—but the 
generality of people stand in no need 
of a flourish of trumpets to herald 
their entrance into eternity. We 
firmly believe that no tranquil-minded 
man ever yet took it into his head to 
regard Life as a mystery, or Death as 
a terror. If poets would now and 
then reflect before they write, what an 
amas of rhodomontade would be for- 
tunately lost to the world ! 

The song beginning Die Geliebten 
und die. Schinen, is written in very 
curious trochaics. The first four 
stanzas being free from nonsense, and 
the last four free from every thing ex- 
cept nonsense, we shall take the liberty 
of quoting the first four, and omitting 
the last four. 


Che Minnesinger, 


All who live of Loved and Beauteous, 
Sigh to 

Think how soon the trelliced bowers 
Fade away with all their flowers, 
While the nightingales, unduteous, 
Also fly to 

Sing their soulful songs in far lands, 


And the wasted Summer dies, with all its odours, hues and garlands. 


Sooth to sing, it seems a dreamy 
Vision. 

Lavishly from silver fountains 

Fall diffused o’er lakes and mountains, 


Light and Life; when lo! the beamy 


Face elysian 
Of the heavens is darkened wholly, 


And the false enchantress flies, and leaves her dupes to melancholy. 


All that blooms but blooms -to. wither. 
Gladly 7 

Would the shrinking foliage flourish, 
Would the flowers tigir petals nourish 
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In the beams that wander hither ; 

But too sadly 

Sweepeth change ; and Flora’s garnish 
Scarcely pranks her infant minions ere, alas! they droop and tarnish. 


Love! and art thou fled, Consoler ? 
Weary 

Feels my heart to see returning 
Sombre-vested months of mourning, 
While the spent year sinks with dolor, 
And so dreary 

Seem the woods I cannot haunt less, 
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Even though bare of all their beauty, scentless, rayless, leafless, chauntless. 


The rhymes of the following fall pleasantly on the ear. 


Light and Hhavotv, 


The gayest lot beneath 
By Grief is shaded ; 

Pale Evening sees the wreath 
Of Morning faded. 


Pain slays or Pleasure cloys; 
All mortal morrows 

But waken hollow joys 
Or lasting sorrows. 


Hope yesternoon was bright 
Earth beamed with Beauty ; 
But soon came conquering Night 

And claimed his booty. 


Life’s billows as they roll 
Would fain look sunward ; 


Turn we now to our other volume, 
the “ Popular Songs of the Germans.” 

M. Klattowski has here strung toge- 
ther a brilliant array of poetical pearls. 
His selections are in general judicious 
and excellent. The few exceptions 
we would not particularise ; there are 
motes, as well as beams, in the bright- 
est of eyes, and spots on the “bright 
eye of the universe,” himself ; and so. 
considering these things well, we hold 
our peace. In all respects beside a 
handsomer affair than this we shall 
not look on soon. No meaningless 
bombast, no clumsy gibing, no dis- 
torted humor, no stupid extravagance, 
no, or next to no, mawkish mockery 
of sentiment affronts us here. The 
book, to tell truth, shame the devil, 
and, we fear, somewhat annoy M. 
Klattowski’s feeling of nationality, is 
just such an agreeable and sparkling 
book as we should have expected a 


But ever must the soul 
Drift darkly onward. 


The sun forsakes the sky, 
Sad stars are sovereigns, 
Long shadows mount on high 
And Darkness governs. 


So Love deserts his throne, 
Weary of reigning ; 

Ah! would he but rule on 
Young and unwaning ! 


Pain slays, or Pleasure clovs, 
And all our morrows 

But waken hollow joys 
Or lasting sorrows. 


German Song-book not at all to be. 
The notes, also, are a great acquisition, 
and for those we give M. Klattowski 
unqualified praise. They extend to 
~ 4 pages and embody much useful 
information. They are quite as instruc- 
tive as the lyrics are entertaining. 
Indeed the wéile and the dulce were 
never more gracefully blended than 
they are in this little work. Altoge- 
ther we pronounce it, in perfect good 
faith, a production highly creditable to 
the taste and talents of M. Klattowski. 

The first song that we shall “do” 
into ogee from its pretty pages is 
one by Ernest Moritz Arndt, Profes- 
sor of History in the College of Bonn 
—in early life the enthusiastic admirer, 
and subsequently the enemy of Buona- 

arte. It is unadorned, but energetic. 

here is a good deal of the hammer 
about it. We recommend our readers 
to read it aloud. 


Che German’s fatherland, 


Where is the German’s Fatherland ? 


Is’t Prussia? Swabia? 


Is’t the strand 
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Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ? 
—No!—yet more great and far more grand 
Must be the German's Fatherland ! 


How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 

—No, brother, no !—thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine Fatherland ! 


Is then the German’s Fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps: 
Hast found it now ?7—Not yet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s Fatherland ! 


Then say, Where lies the German’s land ? 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is’t where the Tyrol’s mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By Freedom’s purest breezes fanned— 
But no! ’tis not the German’s land! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

*Tis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old? 

O! none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German’s land ! 


Say then, Where lies the German's land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Is't Alsace? Or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the Imperial Diadem, 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No! these are not the German’s land ! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Name now at last that mighty land! 
Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand ! 
That is the German’s Fatherland ! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than clasped hands, 
Where Valour lights the flashing eye, 
Where Love and Truth in deep hearts lie, 
And Zeal enkindles Freedom’s brand, 
That is the German’s Fatherland ! 


That is the German’s Fatherland 

Where Hate pursues each foreign band— 
Where German is the name for friend, 
Where Frenchman is the name for fiend, 
And France’s yoke is spurned and banned— 
That is the German’s Fatherland ! 


That is the German’s Fatherland ! 
Great God, look down and bless that land ! 
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And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while Existence rolls 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 
Their Universal Fatherland ! 


Passing from patriotism to metaphy- John Frederick Castelli, author of the 
sics, as a man escapes from a house on popular drama, The Orphan and the 
fire into an alley full of smoke, we Murderer. He must have been a very 
submit for general praise a morceau by select wag. 


The Metempspchosis, 


I've studied sundry treatises by spectacled old sages 

Anent the capabilities and nature of the soul, and 
Its vagabond propensities from even the earliest ages, 

As harped on by Spinosa, Plato, Leibnitz, Chubb and Toland ; 
But of all systems I’ve yet met, or p’rhaps shall ever meet with, 
Not one can hold a candle to (videlicet, compete with) 

The theory of theories Pythagoras proposes, 
And called by that profound old snudge (in Greek) MerseYuxwors, 


It seems to me a pos'tive truth, admitting of no modi- 
Fication, that the human soul, accustomed to a lodging 
Inside a carnal tenement, must, when it quits one body, 
Instead of sailing to and fro, and profitlessly dodging 
About from post to pillar without either pause or purpose, 
Seek out a habitation in some other cozy corpus, 
And when, by luck, it pops on one with which its habits match, box 
Itself therein instanter, like a sentry in a watch-box. 


This may be snapped at, sneered at, sneezed at. Deuce may care for cavils. 
Reason is reason. Credit me, I’ve met at least one myriad 

Of instances to prop me up. I've seen (upon my travels) 
Foxes who had been lawyers at (no doubt) some former period. 

Innumerable apes, who, though they’d lost their patronymics, 

I recognised immediately as mountebanks and mimics, 

And asses, calves, etcet’ra, whose rough bodies gave asylum 

To certain souls, the property of learn’d professors whilome. 


To go on with my catalogue : what will you bet I’ve seen a 
Goose, that was reckoned in her day a pretty-faced young woman ?* 
But more than that, I knew at once a bloody-lipped hyena 
To’ve been a Russian Marshal, or an ancient Emperor (Roman) 
All snakes and vipers, toads and reptiles, crocodiles and crawlers 
I set down as court sycophants.or hypocritic bawlers, 
And there I may’ve been right or wrong—but nothing can be truer 
Than this, that in a scorpion I beheld a vile reviewer. 





* The transmigration of the souls of princesses into the bodies of owls has always 
been a matter of course ; upon what principle it is not easy to divine. We should 
like to see a commentary on the old ballad beginning— 


I was once a monarch’s dochter, 
Ande satte on a ladye’s knee ; 

Yet I'm now a nyghtlie rover, 
Banisht to the ivie-tree, 


Cryinge, Hoo hoo, hoo hoo, hoo hoo, 
Hoo hoo hoo, my feete are colde ; 

Pitve me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poore ande olde. 
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So far we’ve had no stumbling-block. But now a puzzling question 
Arises : all the afore-named souls were souls of stnnted stature, 
Contemptible or cubbish—but Pythag. has no suggestion 
Concerning whither transmigrate souls noble in their nature, 
As Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Schiller—these now, for example, 
What temple can be found for such appropriately ample ? 
Where lodge they now? Not, certes, in our present ninnyhammers, 
Who mumble rhymes that seem to’ve been concocted by their. Gammars. 


Well, then, you see, it comes to this—and after huge reflection 

Here’s what I say: A soul that gains, by many transmigrations, 
The summit, apex, pinnacle or acmé of perfection, 

There ends, oulipinn and terminates its earthly per’grinations. 
Then, like an air-balloon, it mounts through high Olympus’ portals, 
And cuts its old connections with Mortality and mortals ; 

And evidence to back me here [ don’t know any stronger 
Than that the truly Great and Good are found on Earth no longer. 


We observe, in this volume, Leopold in a former Anthology) is somewhat 
Count Stolberg’s little song, Das Grab. longer than either, but wants the re- 
We like it rather better than Count pose of Salis’s, and the depth of Stol- 
Salis’s equally little song, Das Grab. berg’s. 

The Grab of Count Kalchberg (given 


Che Grabe. 


Life’s Day is darked with Storm and III ; 
The Night of Death is mild and still : 
The consecrated Grave receives 

Our frames as Earth doth withered leaves. 


There sunbeams shine, there dewy showers 
Fall bright as on the garden-bowers ; 

And Friendship’s tear-drops, in the ray 
Of Hope, are brighter still than they, 


The Mother* from her lampless dome 

. Calls out to all, Come home! Come home! 
O! could we once behold her face, 
We ne’er would shun her dark embrace. 


Talking of Kalchberg, we are re- certainly stamps the perpetrator as be- 
minded of a trifling enormity of his longing to the unfuir sex. 
(not in M. Klattowski’s book) which 


A Warning. 


O, youths and men, distrust the Fair! 
Deep, sea-deep is their smooth deceit ; 
Their beauty is a dazzling snare 
Their love, at best, a bitter sweet. 


And by their glances, manner soft, 

Their witching words and siren smiles, 
Our hearts become entangled oft 

Within their net of many wiles. 


But soon as Wedlock’s breakless chain 
Hath bound us to the fairest wife, 
We turn with rueful toi] and pain 
The weary Systemwheel of Life. 


son) a * Earth. 





Von, IX. 
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Too soon the goddess takes to flight, 

And leaves behind the wrangling shrew ; 
And oh! the bosom snowy white, 

The laughing lips of purple hue, 


That fascinating form and face 
A stranger-spoiler’s prey become, 
And all derision and disgrace 
Complete our crown of martyrdom. 


Then, youths and mean, distrust the Fair ! 
Deep, seadeep, is their smooth deceit ; 
Their beauty is a dazzling snare, 
Their love, at best, a bitter sweet. 


Of a very different order from this for transcription here, but from which 
is the advice given by the greatest of we borrow the first stanza. Hearken 
the German poets, in a poem too long to Schiller. 


Ehret die Frauen! Sie flechten und weben 
Himmlische Rosen ins irdische Leben, 
Flechten der Liebe begliickendes Band, 
Und, in der Grazie ziichtigem Schleier, 
Niihren sie wachsam das ewige Feuer 
Schéner Gefiihle mit heiliger Hand. 


Reverence Woman! She garlands the bowers 
Of earthly existence with heavenly flowers ; 
Apparelled in Modesty’s vestal attire, 

She winningly weaves each affectionate band, 
And heedfully nurtures the long-living fire 

Of beautiful Feeling with holiest hand. 


To return to the volume before us. carded here to the extent of a page 
Poor Kotzebue, we perceive, is pla- and a quarter. 


Be Merry and Wiise. 


No beauty, no glory remaineth 
Below the unbribable skies : 

All Beauty but winneth and waneth— 
All Glory but dazzles and dies. 


Since multitudes cast in a gay mould 
Before us have lived and have langhed 

To the slumberers under the claymould 
Let goblet on goblet be quaffed! 


For millions in centuries after 

Decay shall have crumbled our bones, 
As lightly with revel and laughter 

Will fill their progenitors’ thrones. 


Here banded together in union 
Our bosoms are joyous and gay. 
How blest, could our festive communion 
Remain to enchant us for aye! 


But Change is omnipotent ever ; 
Thus knitted we cannot remain ; 

Wide waves and high hills will soon sever 
The links of our brotherly chain. 
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Yet even though fur disunited 
Our hearts are in fellowship still, 
And all, if but one be delighted, 
Will hear it with Sympathy’s thrill. 







And if, after years have gone o’er us, 
Fate bring us together once more, 
Who knows but the mirth of our chorus 


May yet be as loud as before! 
















Goblet-quaffing in Germany usually as tobacco-smoke has been always the 
means the drinking of beer. We are fifth element of a German—as essen- 
surprised that Kotzebue should have tial to the maintenance of his exist- 
said nothing about pipes. His mealy- ence as the common atmosplierical air. 
mouthedness is the less to be palliated What says Holty ? 


Cobar, bo. 







Concerning Life and its load of troubles 
Jackasses bore us with dismal clack : 

For me, I laugh at these hubble-bubbles 
While I’ve a pipeful of brown tobac. 

This morning, nathless, I cannot smoke with 
My wonted gusto, because I lack 

A gay donzella to chat and joke with, 
And fill my pipe with superb tobac. 









The marching soldier when hungry, very, 
The sailor stinted in rum or ’rack, 
Are made, the rascals, immensely merry, 
By two great pipes of the best tobac. 
°Tis then a redlipped and blackeyed maiden 
Can make their hearts go tick-tick-a-tack, 
Till even their meerschaums, at first well laden, 
Expire neglected and sans tobac. 














I laud with fervor that most amazing 
And jolly genius, Von Snickersnack, 

Who, save when puffing, was ever praising 
Transcendant women and prime tobac. 

In spite of thunder he always carried 
His sweetheart’s portrait in.’s travelling-pack, 

And smoked like fury, where’er he tarried, 
Stupendous pipefuls of strong tobac. 









M. Klattowski lays particular stress Klopstock, of which we confess we 
on the merits of a certain tiny ode of can make nothing. It runs thus :— 


Dt Pruchen Gracher. 











Willkommen, o silberner Mond, 
Schoner, stiller Gefaihrt der Nacht! 

Dn entfliehst? Eile nicht, bleib, Gedankenfreund, 
Sehet, er bleibt ; das Gewolk wallte nur hin. 












Des Maies Erwachen ist nur 
Schoner noch wie die Sommernacht, 

Wenn ihm Thau, hell wie Licht, aus der Locke trauft, 
Und zu dem Hiigel herauf réthlich er kommt. 













Thr Edleren, ach, es bewiichst 
Eure Maale schon ernstes Moos! 

O wie war gliicklich ich,-als ich noch mit euch 
Sahe sich réthen den: Tag, schimmern die Nacht! 





i 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
Early Grades. 


1 welcome thee, silvery moon! 
Mute and beautiful Guide of Night! 
Dost thou flee? Flee not yet! Bide, O, Friend of Thought! 
Lo! she abides : ’tis the clouds only that pass. 


The waking of or is alone 
’ 


Sweeter still than t 


e Summer night, 


When the dew, bright as day, droppeth from her locks, 
And to the mountain aloft blushing she comes. 


Ye Nobler, alas! on your tombs 
Grows already the mourning moss : 
O, how blest once was J, while I still with you 
Saw the day redden at dawn, and the night gleam ! 


“ Whilst contemplating,” says M. 
Klattowski, “on a fine summer-night 
the starry heavens, the poet is filled 
with sadness at the recollection of his 
early departed friends, and he ex- 
presses his deep-felt emotion in these 
verses.” What! friend Klattowski, 
call you that sample of drowsy drivel 
emotion? Twaddle, man, boarding- 
school twaddle. Read it again, read 
it in our version—the phrases the same, 
the metre the same as those of the 
star-surveyor, and acknowledge that 
any thing more thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the concentrated quintes- 
sential extract of wishy-washyism has 
yet to pass through a printing-office. 
Pretty phraseology, too, we have in 
“ Wie war gliicklich ich,” and “Des 
Maies Erwachen ist nur schéner noch 
wie /” But Klopstock made it a point 
to sacrifice sense to sound, and both to 
metre. He possessed the finest metri- 
cal ear ever granted to mortal. Gifted 
with this, and a penchant for tear-shed- 


ding and plethoric adjectives, he made 
incredible way among his countrymen 
foraseason. But his reputation is now 
fast waning, and in a few years more, the 
great light which so dazzled the Saxon 
owlets of the lastage will die off like the 
burnt-down wick of a farthing candle. 
He was, in fact, little beyond a mere 
mechanician, and if he had been called 
Stopelock, instead of Klopstock, the 
name would have tolerably well typi- 
fied the man. 

Goethe’s delightful little ballad, The 
Violet, meets us here again: also The 
Cosmopolite, and Mignon’s Song. We 
have already overset all three, and must 
be excused from trying to surpass our- 
self. The Fisherman, however, demands 
a line from us, or else threatens to make 
us kiss the rod ; and The King of Thule 
proffers us what we take for his gem- 
adorned crown—but this being pom- 
pously placed on our head, turns out 
to be a Zany’s cap hung round with 
bells, 


Che Hisherman. 


The waters rush, the waters roll ; a fisherman sits angling by ; 

He gazes o’er their glancing floer with sleepy brow and listless eye ; 
And while he looks, and while he lolls, the flood is moved as by a storm, 
And slowly from its heaving depths ascends a humid woman’s form. 


She sings, she speaks,— Why lure, why wile, with human craft and human snare, 
My little brood, my helpless brood, to perish in this fiery air ? 

Ah! couldst thou guess the dreamy bliss we feel below the purple sea, 

Thou wouldst forsake the earth and all, to dwell beneath with them and me. 


The moon, the sun, their travel done, come down to sleep in Ocean’s caves ; 
They reascend their glorious thrones, with doubled beauty from the waves. 
Ah! sure the blue ethereal dew, the shining heaven these waters shew, 

Nay, even thine own reflected face must draw thee, win thee down below. 


The waters rush, the waters roll ; about his naked feet they move ; 

An aching longing fills his soul, as when we look on her we love, 

She sings to him, she speaks to him: alas! he feels that all is o’er, 

She drags him down; his senses swim ; the fisherman is seen no more! 
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Che Wing of Thule, 


Oh! true was his heart while he breathed, 
That King over Thulé of old, 

So she that adored him bequeathéd 
Him, dying, a beaker of gold. 


At banquet and supper for years has 
He brimmingly filled it up, 

His eyes overflowing with tears as 
He drank from that beaker-cup. 


When Death came to wither his pleasures 
He parcelled his cities wide, 

His castles, his lands, and his treasures, 
But the beaker he laid aside. 


They drank the red wine from the chalice, 
His barons and marshals brave ; 

The monarch sat in his rock-palace 
Above the white foam of the wave. 


And now, growing weaker and weaker, 
He quaffed his last Welcome to Death, 
And hurled the golden beaker 
Down into the flood beneath. 


He saw it winking and sinking, 
And drinking the foam so hoar ; 
The light from his eyes was shrinking, 
Nor drop did he ever drink more. 


“Tt is the oa last argument 
that weighs with me,” said Byron, It 
is to the last word of a song that our 
ears tingle. There is a vibration from 
the last word that we miss in every 
other word ; mirthful, if the song be 
mirthful ; melancholy, if the song be 
melancholy. We always look down at 
the end of a ballad, and if the last 
word be pretty, we fall at once in love 
with the entire, as the Prince -in the 
fairy-tale fell in love with Cinderella 
directly he cast eyes on her slipper. 
The last word 


Comes o’er our ear like the sweet South, 
(not Dr. South, the preacher,) 
Breathing upon a bank of violets, 
(a leaf-bank, if not a branch-bank,) and 
Stealing, and giving odour, 


(like a pickpocket abstracting a scented 
handkerchief.) 

It so happens that the last word of each 
of our last two ballads is more. Talis- 
manic word! which puzzled Horne 
Tooke, and which the world so well 
understands, the sound of which in 
England is Life, and in France is 
Death. It calls upon us for other 
songs. Long let it so continue to call. 


Let the echo of that call visit the cells 
of our brain oft in the deep midnight 
for monthsto come. We will yet hear 
and answer. But now, and for a sea- 
son, our lips aresealed. Unless we alter 
our mind. A contingency which may 
occur. Nobody knows. At present, 
however, our resolution is firm. 


The torch shall be extinguished, which hath lit 
Our midnight lamp—and what is writ is writ. 
Would it were worthier ! 


We close this Anthology by a poem 
from Kerner. 

“ Reading and writing,” says honest 
Dogberry, “ comes by nature.” There 
is a good deal of truth in the remark ; 
more by half than Shakspeare imagined. 
A poet takes to ink as a duckling takes 
to water: “he lisps in numbers, for the 
numbers come.” It is all instinct, 
The individual is passive in the matter, 
He is like a voyager at sea, without 
power to leave the vessel he is in, or 
arrest its progress. He follows the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp of Rhyme, “a weary 
chase, a wasted hour,” because he must 
follow it, and for no other reason. So 
rushes the iron towards the loadstone, 
the moth towards the flame, the earth 
towards the sun. 
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At the same time it is to be noted, 
that as to “reading and writing,” the 
poet uniformly reads and writes just as 
much and as well as, and no more and 
no better than Nature ordains. This is 
the age of wonders ; but still every 
body cannot excel everybody, even in 
poetry. It isa result of the natural, 
no less than of the canon law, that 
there shall be many Priors and few 
Popes. The eloquence of one man 
will shake thrones, where that of 
twenty other men cannot interfere with 
the equilibrium of a_ three-legged 
stool. 

With these irrefragable truths we 
have been familiar from childhood. 
It would, therefore, be quite impossible 
that we should ever censure anybody 
for his or her intellectual deficiencies. 
We have never presumed to censure 
our particular friend Kerner. We 
have expressed some pity for him ge- 
nerally, because, in despite of etiquette 
and education, we now and then ex- 
press what we feel, but we have never 
threatened him with the tomahawk. 
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He is unfortunate, poor fellow. Na- 
ture has, as yet, a“ taught him 
to read and write. is Reading-made- 
Difficult is still in his venerable hands, 
and when we ask for a specimen of his 
calligraphy we are invited to contem- 

late a blurred copy-book, full of pot- 
Seah and hangers. What then ?— 
His brains were not of his own con- 
structing. The worst that can be said 
of him is, that he has made indifferent 
poetry because he was unable to make 
different. We are not irrational 
enough to condemn, or even to con- 
temn him. On the contrary, we have 
doled out, to the fraction of a penny- 
weight, the precise avoirdupois quan- 
tum of panegyric that his deserts called 
for. Surely, therefore, he ought to be 
contented. 

But if, as we suspect, he remuin still 
as dissatisfied as ever, we would just 
request his attention to the following 
translation, and ask him whether he be 
not, after all, our debtor to a very se- 
rious extent. 


filly Avfeu to the fuse, 
1830. 


Winter is nearing my dark threshold fast : 
Already in low knells and broken wailings, 

Ever austerer, menaces the blast 
Which, soon a tempest, with its fierce assailings 

Will swoop down on its unresistant prey. 

The Iris-coloured firmament, whereto 

Imagination turned, weeps day by day, 

For some lost fragment of its gold and blue, 

And the dun clouds are mustering thick, that soon 
Will overdark the little of the beams 

Of that unfaithful and most wasted Moon 
Of Hope, that yet with pallid face (as gleams 

A dying lamp amid grey ruins,) wins 
The cozened spirit o’er its flowerless path. 

Sobe it! When the wanderer’s night begins, 
And the hoarse winds are heard afar in wrath, 

He gazes on the curtained West with tears, 

And lists disturbedly each sound, nor sees 

Aught but dismay in the vague Night, nor hears 
Aught but funereal voices on the breeze, 

But when—his hour of gloom and slumber done— 
He looks forth on the re-iiwakened globe, 
Freshly apparelled in her virgin robe 

Of morning light and crownéd with the sun, 

His heart bounds like the light roe from its lair. 
And shall it not be thus with me—the trance 
Of death once conquered and o’erpast?—Perchance : 

I know not, but I cannot all despair. 

I have grieved enough to bid Man’s world farewell 
Without one pang—and let not this be turned 
To my disparagement what time my unurned 

Ashes lie trodden in the churchyard dell ; 
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For, is not Grief the deepest, purest, love ? 
Were not the tears that 1 have wept alone 
Beside the midnight river, in the grove, 
Under the yew, or o’er the burial-stone, 
The outpourings of a heart that overflowed 
With an affection worlds beyond control, 
The pleasurable anguish of a soul 
That, while it sutfered, fondly loved and glowed ? 
It may be that my love was foolishness, 
And yet it was not wholly objectless 
ln mine own fancy, which, in soulless things, 
Fountains and wildwood blossoms, rills and bowers, 
Read words of mystic lore, and found in flowers 
And birds, and clouds, and winds, and gushing springs 
Historfes from ancient spheres like the dim wanderers 
Whose path is in the great Inane of Blue, 
And which, though voiceless, utter to the few 
Of Earth whom Heaven and Poesy make ponderers 
Apocalyptic oracles and true. 
My Fatherland! my Mother-Earth! I owe 
Ye much, and would not seem ungrateful now ; 
And if the laurel decorate my brow, 
Be that a set-off against so much woe 
As Man’s applause hath power to mitigate : 
If | have won, but may not wear it yet, 
The wreath is but unculled, and soon or late 
Will constitute my vernal coronet, 
Fadeless—at least till some unlooked for blight fall— 
For, thanks to Knowledge, fair Desert, though sometimes 
Repulsed and baffled, wins its meed at last, 
And the reveil-call which on Fame’s deep drum Time’s 
Hands beat for some lost hero of the Past, 
If mute at morn and noon, will sound ere nightfall, 
Hard though the struggle oft be which is made, 
Not.against Power throned in its proud pavilions, 
Not against Wealth in trumpery sheen arrayed, 
But against those who speed as the Postillions 
Of Mind before the world, and, in their grade 
Of teachers, can exalt or prostrate millions. 
I have said I would not be an ingrate—No! 
*Twere unavailing now to examine whence 
The tide of my calamities may flow— 
Enough that in my heart its residence 
Is permanent and bitter :—let me not 
Perhaps rebelliously arraign my lot. 
If L have looked for nobleness and truth, 
In souls where Treachery’s brood of scorpions dwelt, 
And felt the awakening shock as few have felt, 
Aud found, alas! no anodyne to soothe, 
I murmur not ; to me was overdealt, 
No doubt, the strong and wrong romance of Youth. 
Less blame I for each lacerating error, 
For all the javelin memories that pierce 
Me now, that world wherein I willed to mirror 
The visions of my boyhood, than the fierce 
Impulses of a breast that scarce would curb 
One ardent feeling, even when all was gone 
Which makes Life dear, and ever frowned upon 
Such monitors as ventured to disturb 
Its baleful happiness. Of this no more. 
My benison be on my native hills ! 
And when the sun shall shine upon the tomb 
Where I and the remembrance of mine ills 
Alike shall slumber, may his beams illume 
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Scenes happy as they oft illumed before, 
Scenes happier than these feet have ever trod! 
May the green Earth glow in the smile of God ! 
May the unwearying stars as mildly twinkle 

As now—the rose and jessamine exhale 

Their frankincense—the moon be still as pale— 
The pebbled rivulets as lightly tinkle— 

The singing-birds in Summer fill the vale 
With lays whose diapasons never cloy! 

May Loos still garland his young votaries’ brows ! 

May the fond husband and his faithful spouse 
List to the pleasant nightingale with joy! 

May radiant Hope for the soft souls that dream 

Of golden hours long, long continue brightening 
An alas! traitorous Future with her beam, 

When in forgotten dust my bones lie whitening ! 
And, for myself, all I would care to claim 

Is kindness to my memory—and to those 

Whom I have tried, and trusted to the close, 
Would I speak thus: Let Truth but give to Fame 
My virtues with my failings ; if this be, 

Not all may weep but none will blush for me ; 
And—whatsoever chronicle of Good, 

Attempted or achieved, may stand to speak 

For what I was, when kindred souls shall seek 
To unveil a life but darkly understood,— 

Men will not, cannot write it on my grave 

That I, like myriads, was a mindless clod, 

And trod with fettered will the course they trod, 
Crouched to a world whose habitudes deprave 
And sink the loftiest nature to a slave, 

Slunk from my standard and renounced my God. 
They will not, cannot tell, when | am cold, 

That I betrayed even once a plighted trust, 

Wrote but a single vow in Summer dust, 

Or, weakly blinded by the glitter, sold 

The best affections of my heart for gold, 
And died as fickle as the wind or wave ; 
No! they will not write this upon my grave. 
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“ Away, away, you’re all the same, 

A flattering, smiling, glittering throng, 
Oh, by my soul I burn with shame 

To think I’ve been your slave so long: 


«« Say you, so Moore—why zounds I thought 
That you're experience brought no sadness; 

For mine, tho’ somewhat dearly bought, 
Gives to my heart but joy and gladness.” 


My first evening at Callonby passed 
off as nearly all first evenings do 
everywhere. His lordship was most 
agreeable, talked much of my uncle, 
Sir Guy, whose fag he had been at 
Eton half a century before, promised 
me some capital shooting in his pre- 


serves, discussed the state of politics ; 
and, as the second decanter of port 
“waned apace,” grew wondrous con- 
fidential, and told me of his intention 
to start his son for the county at the 
next general election. Such being 
the object which had now conferred 
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the honor of his presence on his Irish 
estates. 

Her ladyship was most condescend- 
ingly civil, vouchsafed much tender 
commiseration four my “exile, as she 
termed my quarter in Kilrush, won- 
dered how J could possibly exist in a 
marching regiment, (who had never 
been in the cavalry in my life,) spoke 
quite feelingly of my Aindness in joining 
their stupid family party ; for they were 
living, to use her own phrase, “toute 
patriarchale ; and wound up all by a 
playful assurance that as she perceived, 
from all my answers, that I was bent 
on preserving a strict incognito, that 
she would tell no tales about me on 
her return to town. Now, it may 
readily be believed, that all this, and 
many more of her ladyship’s allusions, 
were a “ Chaldee manuscript” to me ; 
that she knew certain facts of my fa- 
mily and relations, was certain; but 
that she had interwoven in the humble 
web of my history, a very pretty em- 
broidery of fiction was equally so; and 
while she thus ran on, with innumerable 
allusions to Lady Marys and Lord 
Johns, whom she pretended to. suppose 
were dying to hear from me, I could 
not help muttering to myself with good 
Christopher Sly, “ And all this be 
true—then Lord be thanked, for my 
good amends ;” for up to that moment 
I was an ungrateful man for all this 
high and noble solicitude. One dark 
doubt shot foran instant across my brain. 
Maybe her ladyship had “registered a 
vow” never to syllablea name unchro- 
nicled by Debrett, or was actually only 
mystifying me for mere amusement. A 
minute’s consideration dispelled this 
fear ; for | found myself treated“ en Seig- 
neur” by the whole family. As for 
the daughters of the house, nothing 
could be possibly more engaging than 
their manner. The eldest, Lady Jane, 
was pleased from my near relationship 
to her father’s oldest friend to regard 
me, “tout du’n coup, on the most friendly 
footing, while, with the younger, Lady 
Catherine, from her being less manieré 
than her sister, my advances were 
even greater; and thus, before we se- 
parated for the night, I contrived “to 
take up my position” in such a fashion, 


as to be already looked upon as one of 


the family party, to which object Lord 
and indeed Lady Callonby, seemed 
most willing to contribute, and made 
me promise to spend the entire of the 
following day at Callonby, and as many 
of the succeeding ones as my military 
duties would permit of. 


As his lordship was wishing me 
“good night” at the door of the draw- 
ing-room, he said, in a half whisper, 

“ We were ignorant. yesterday, Mr. 
Lorrequer, how soon we should have 
had the pleasure of seeing you here ; 
and you are therefore condemned to a 
small room off the library, it being the 
only one we can insure you as being 
well aired. I must therefore apprize 
you that you are not to be shocked at 
finding yourself surrounded by every 
member of my family, hung up in 
frames around you. But as the room 
is usually my own snuggery, I have 
resigned it without any alteration 
whatever.” 

The apartment, for which his lord- 
ship had so strongly apologized, stood 
in very pleasing contrast to my late 
one in Kilrush. The soft Persian 
carpet, on which one’s feet sank to 
the very ankles; the brightly polished 
dogs, upon which a blazing wood fire 
burned. The well upholstered fauteuils 
which seemed to invite sleep without 
the trouble of lying down for it; and 
last of all, the ample and luxurious 
bed upon whose rich purple hangings 
the ruddy glare of the fire threw a 
most mellow light, were all a pleasing 
exchange for the “ garniture” of the 
“ Hotel Healy.” 

“ Certes, Harry Lorrequer,” said I, 
as I threw myself upon a small otto- 
man before the fire in all the slippered 
ease, and abandon of a man who has 
changed a dress coat for a morning 
gown; “ Certes, thou are destined for 
great things; even here, where fate had 
seemed ‘to do its worst’ to thee, a 
little paradise opens; and what, ‘to 
ordinary mortals had proved but a 
‘flat, stale, and most unprofitable’ 
quarter, presents to thee all the ac- 
cumulated delight of a hospitable man- 
sion, a kind, almost friendly, host, 
a condescending Madame Mere, and 
daughters too! ah ye Gods! but what 
is this;” and here, for the first time, 
lifting up my eyes, I perceived a beau- 
tiful water-color drawing in the style 
of “ Chalon,” which was placed above 
the chimney-piece. I rose at once, 
and taking a candle, proceeded to ex- 
amine it more minutely. It was a por- 
trait of Lady Jane, a full-length, too, 
and wonderfully like ; there was more 
complexion, and perhaps more embon- 
point in the figure than her present 
appearance would justify ; but if any 
thing was gained in brilliancy it was 
certainly lost in point of expression ; 
and I infinitely preferred her pale, but 
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beautifully fair countenance to the rosy 
cheek of the picture ; the figure was 
faultless ; the same easy grace, the 
result of perfect symmetry and refine- 
ment together, which only one in a 
thousand of even handsome girls pos- 
sess, was pourtrayed to the life. 
The more I looked, the more I felt 
charmed with it. Never had I seen 
anything so truly characteristic as this 
sketch, for it was scarcely more . 
It was after nearly an hour's quiet con- 
templation, that I began to remember 
the caemen of the night ; an hour, in 
which my thoughts had rambled from 
the lovely object vefore me, to wonder 
at the‘situation in which I found myself 
placed ; for there was so much of 
“empressement” in the manner of 
every member of the family towards 
me, coupled with certain mistakes as to 
my habits and* acquaintances, as left 
me perfectly unable to unravel the 
mystery which so evidently surrounded 
me. “ Perhaps,” thought I, “ Sir Guy 
had written in my behalf to his lordship. 
Oh, he would never do any thing 
half so civil. Well, to be sure, I shall 
astonish them at head quarters : 
they'll not believe this. I wonder if 
Lady Jane saw my ‘ Hamlet; for 
they landed in Cork from Bristol 
about that time. She is indeed a most 
beautiful girl. I wish I were a mar- 
quis, if it were only for her sake. Well, 
my Lord Callonby, you may be a very 
wise man in the House of Lords ; but, I 
would just ask, is it exactly prudent to 
introduce into your family on terms of 
such perfect intimacy a young, fasci- 
nating, well-looking fellow, of four-and- 
twenty, albeit only a subaltern, with 
two such daughters as you have ? 
Peutetre! One thing is certain—J 
have no cause for complaint; and so, 
good night, Lady Jane”—and with 
these words I fell asleep, to dream of 
the deepest blue eyes, and the most 
melting tones that ever reduced a poor 
ensign in a marching regiment to curse 
his fate, that he could not call the 
Commander of the Forces his father. 
When I descended to the breakfast- 
room, I found the whole family assem- 
bled in a group around Lord Kilkee, 
who had just returned from a distant 
part of the county, where he had been 
canvassing the electors and spouting 
patriotism the day before. He was 
giving an account of his progress with 
much spirit and humour as I entered, 
but, on secing me, immediately came 
forward, and shook hands with me like 
an old acquaintance. By Lord Cal- 
lonby and the ladies I was welcomed also 
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with much courtesy and kindness, and 
some slight badinage passed upon my 
sleeping, in what Lord Kilkee called 
the “ Picture Gallery,” which, for alt 
I knew to the contrary, contained but 
one fair portrait. I am not a believer 
in Mesmer ; but certainly there must 
have been some influence at work— 
—very like what we hear of “ magnet- 
ism”—for before the breakfast was 
concluded, there seemed at once to 
spring up a perfect understanding be- 
tween this family and myself, which 
made me feel as much ches moi, as I 
had ever done in my lite; and from 
that hour 1 may date an intimacy 
which every succeeding day but served 
to increase. 

After breakfast Lord Callonby con- 
signed me to the guidance of his son, 
and we sallied forth to deal destruction 
amongst the pheasants, with which the 
preserves were stocked; and here I 
may observe, en passant, that with the 
single exception of fox-hunting, which 
was ever a passion with me, [ never 
could understand that inveterate pur- 
suit of game to which some men devote 
themsel ves—thus, grouse-shooting and 
its attendant pleasures! of stumping 
over a boggy mountain from day-light 
till dark, never had much attraction for 
me ; and, as to the delights of widgeon 
and wild-duck shooting, when pur- 
chased by sitting up all night in a 
barrel, with your eye to the bung, I'll 
none of it—no, no! give me shooting 
orangling merely as a divertimento, a 
pleasant interlude between breakfast 
and lJuncheon-time, when, consigning 
your Manton to a corner, and the game 
keeper “to the dogs,” you once more 
humanize your costume to take a canter 
with the ieehhns of the house ; or, 
if the day look louringly, a match of 
billiards with the men. 

I have ever found that the happiest 
portions of existence are the most dif- 
ficult to chronicle. We may—nay, we 
must, impart our miseries and annoy- 
ances to our many “dear friends,” 
whose forte is sympathy or consola- 
tion—and all men are eloquent on the 
subject of their woes; not so with 
their joys : some have a_miser-like 
pleasure in hording them up for their 
own private gratification ; others—and 
they are prudent—feel that the narra- 
tive is scarcely agreeable even to their 
best friends ; and a few, of whom I 
confess myself one, are content to be 
happy without knowing why, and to 
have pleasant souvenirs, without being 
able to explain them. 

Such must be my apology for not 
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more minutely entering upon an ac- 
count of my life at Callonby. A fort- 
night had now seen me enfoneé, the 
daily companion of two beautiful girls 
in all their walks and rides, through a 
romantic, unfrequented country, seeing 
but little of the other members of the 
fumily; the gentlemen being entirely 
occupied by their election tactics, and 
Lady Callonby being a late riser, sel- 
dom appeared before the dinner hour. 
There was not a cliff upon the bold 
and rocky coast we did not climb, not 
a cave upon the pebbly beach unvi- 
sited ; sometimes my fair companions 
would bring a volume of Metestasio 
down to the little river where I used 
to angle; and the “gentle craft” was 
often abandoned for the heart-thrilling 
verses of that delightful poet. Yes, 
many years have passed over, and 
these scenes are still as fresh in my 
memory as though they had been of 
yesterday. In my memory, I say, as 
for thee 
“ Qui sa si te, 
Ti sovrerai di me,” 

At the end of three weeks the 
house became full of company, from 
the garret to the cellar. Country gen- 
tlemen and their wives and daughters 
came pouring in, on every species of 
conveyance known since the flood ; 
family coaches, which, but for their 
yellow panels, might have been mis- 
taken for hearses, and high barouches, 
the “entree” to which was accom- 
plished by a step-ladder, followed each 
other in what appeared a never-end- 
ing succession; and here I may note 
an instance of the anomalous character 
of the conveyances, from an incident 
to which I was a witness at the time. 

Among the visitors on the second 
day came a maiden lady from the 
neighbourhood of Ennistimon, Miss 
Elizabeth O’ Dowd, the last of a very 
old and highly respectable family in 
the county, and whose extensive 
property, thickly studded with free- 
holders, was a strong reason for her 
being paid every attention in Lord 
Callonby’s power to bestow. Miss 
Betty O’ Dowd—tfor so was she gene- 
rally styled—was the very personifi- 
cation of an old maid ; stiff as a ram- 
rod, and so rigid in observance of the 
proprieties of female conduct, that in 
the estimation of the Clare gentry— 
Diana was a hoyden compared to her. 

Miss Betty lived, as I have said, near 
Ennistimon, and the road from thence 
to Callonby at the time I speak of— 
it was before Mr. Nimmo—was as like 
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the bed of a mountain torrent as a re- 
—— highway ; there were holes 
that would have made a grave for any 
maiden lady within fifty miles; and 
rocks thickly scattered enough, to prove 
fatal to the strongest wheels that ever 
issued from “ Hutton’s.” Miss O’Dowd 
knew this well; she had upon one oc- 
casion been upset in travelling it—and 
a slate-coloured silk dress bore the dye 
of every species of mud and mire to be 
found there, for many a year after, to 
remind her of the misfortune, and keep 
open the wound of hersorrow. When, 
therefore, the invitation for Callonby 
arrived, a grave council of war was sum- 
moned, to deliberate upon the mode of 
transit, for the honor could not be de- 
clined, “ coute qui coute.” The chariot 
was out of the question ; Nicholas de- 
clared it would never reach the “ Mo- 
rawn Beg,” as the first precipice was 
called ; the inside car was long since 
pronounced unfit for hazardous enter- 
prise ; and the only resource left, was 
what is called in Hibernian parlance, 
a “low-backed car,” that is, a car with- 
out any back whatever ; it being nei- 
ther more nor less than the common 
agricultural conveyance of the country, 
upon which, a feather bed being laid, 
the farmers’ wives and daughters are 
generally conveyed to fairs, wakes, and 
stations, &c. Putting her dignity, if 
not in her pocket, at least wherever it 
could be most easily accommodated, 
Miss O'Dowd placed her fuir self, in all 
the plenitude of her charms and the 
grandeur of a “bran new green silk,” 
a “little off the grass, and on the 
bottle,” (I love to be particular,) upon 
this humble voiture, and set out on 
her way, if not “rejoicing,” at least 
consoled by Nicholas, that “it ’id be 
black dark when they reached the 
house, and the devil a one ‘id be the 
wiser than if she came in a coach and 
four.” Nicholas was right ; it was per- 
fectly dark on their arrival at Callonby, 
and Miss O’Dowd having dismounted, 
and shook her plumage, a little crumpled 
by her half-recumbent position for 
eight miles, appeared in the drawing- 
room, to receive the most courteous 
attentions from Lady Callonby, and 
from his Lordship the most flattering 
speeches for her kindness in risking 
herself and bringing her horses on such 
a dreadful road, and assured her of bis 
getting a presentment the very next 
assizes to repair it; “for we intend, 
Miss O’Dowd,” said he, “to be most 
troublesome neighbours to you in fu- 
ture.” 
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The evening passed off most hap- 
pily. Miss O’Dowd was delighted 
with her hosts, whose character she re- 
solved to maintain in spite of their re- 
ay for pride and haughtiness. 

ady Jane sang an Irish melody for 
her, Lady Callonby gave her slips of 
a rose geranium she got from the Prin- 
cess Augusta, and Lord Kilkee won her 
heart by the performance of that most 
pbuiden yclept “ cover the buckle” 
in an Irish jig. But, alas! how short- 
lived is human bliss, for while this es- 
timable lady revelled in the full enjoy- 
ment of the hour, the sword of Da- 
mocles hung suspended above her 
head ; in plain English, she had, on ar- 
riving at Callonby, to prevent any un- 
necessary scrutiny into the nature of 
her conveyance, ordered Nicholas to 
be at the door punctually at eleven ; 
and then to take an opportunity of 
gre slipping open the drawing-room 

oor, and giving her an intimation of it, 
that she could take her leave at 
once. 

Nicholas was up to time, and hav- 
ing disposed the conveyance under the 
shadow of the porch, made his way to 
the door of the drawing-room unseen 
and unobserved. He opened it gently 
and noiselessly, merely sufficient to take 
a survey of the apartment, in which, 
from the glare of the lights, and the 
busy hum of voices, he was so bewil- 
dered that it was some minutes before 
he recognized his mistress. At lasthe 
perceived her ; she was seated at a 
card table, playing whist with Lord 
Callonby for her partner. Who the 
other players were, he knew not.— 
A proud man was Nicholas, as he saw 
his mistress thus placed, actually sitting, 
as he afterwards expressed it, “ forenint 
the Lord,” but his thoughts were bent 
upon other matters, and it was no time 
to indulge his vauntings. 


He strove for some time patiently, 
to catch her eye, for she was s0 situ- 
ated as to permit of this, but without 
success. He then made a slight at- 
tempt to attract her attention by beck- 
oning with his finger ; all in vain. “ Oh 
murther,” said he, “ what’s this for? I'll 
have to spake afther all.” 

“ Four by honours,” said his Lord- 
ship, “and the odd trick. Another 
double I believe, Miss O’ Dowd.” 

Miss O’Dowd nodded a graceful 
assent, while a sharp-looking old dow- 
ager at the side of the table called out, 
“a rubber of four only, my Lord ;” and 
now began an explanation froin the 
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whole party at once. Nicholas saw 
this was his time, and thought that in 
the meleé, his hint might reach his mis- 
tress unobserved by the remainder of 
the company. He accordingly pro- 
truded his head into the room, and 
placing his finger upon the side of his 
nose, and shutting one eye knowingly, 
with an air of great secrecy, whispered 
out, “Miss Betty—Miss Betty, ala- 
nah!” For some minutes the hum of 
the voices drowned his admonitions— 
but as, by degrees, waxing warmer in 
the cause, he called out more loudly,— 
every eye was turned to the spot from 
whence these extraordinary sounds pro- 
ceeded ; and certainly the appearance 
of Nicholas at the moment was well 
calculated to astonish the “ elegans” of a 
drawing-room. With his one eye fixed 
eagerly in the direction of his mistress, 
his red scratch wig pushed back off his 
forehead, in the eagerness of his en- 
deavour to be heard: there he stood, 
perfectly unmindful of all around, save 
Miss O’ Dowd herself. It may well be 
believed, that such an apparition could 
not be witnessed with gravity, and, ac- 
cordingly a general titter ran through 
the room, the whist party still con- 
tending about odd tricks and honours, 
being the only persons insensible to the 
mirth around them—* Miss Betty, 
arrah, Miss Betty,” said Nicholas with 
a sigh that converted the subdued 
laughter of the guests into a perfect 
burst of mirth. 

“Eh,” said his Lordship, turning 
round ; “ what is this? we are losing 
something excellent, I fear.” 


At this moment, he caught a glimpse 
of Nicholas, and, throwing himself back 
in his chair, laughed immoderately. It 
was now Miss Betty’s turn; she was 
about to rise from the table, when the 
well-known accents of Nicholas fell 
upon her ear. She fell back in her 
seat—there he was: the messenger of 
the foul fiend himself would have been 
more welcome at that moment. Her 
blood rushed to her face and temples ; 
her bands tingled ; she closed her eyes, 
and when she opened them, there stood 
the accursed Nicholas glowering at her 
still. 

“ Man—man!” said she at length ; 
“what do you mean, what do you want 
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here { 

Poor Nicholas, little guessing that 
the question was intended to throw a 
doubt upon her acquaintance with him, 
and conceiving that the hour for the 
announcement had come, hesitated for 
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an instant how he should designate the 
conveyance; it was not a coach, nor 
a buggy, nor a jaunting car; what 
should he say ? 

“ Miss Betty, the—the—the—,” and 
here he looked indescribably droll ; 


“The carriage is at the door, my 
Lord,” said a servant, entering the 
luncheon-room where we were all as- 
sembled. 

“Now then, Mr. Lorrequer,” said 
Lord Callonby, “allons, take another 
glass of wine, and let us away. I ex- 
pect you to make a most brilliant 
speech, remember !” 

His Lordship here alluded to our in- 
tention of visiting a remote barony, 
where a meeting of the freeholders was 
that day to be held, and at which I 
was pledged for a “neat and appropri- 
ate” oration in abuse of the corn laws 
and the holy alliance. 

“I beg pardon, my Lord,” said her 
Ladyship in a most languishing tone ; 
“but Mr. Lorrequer is pre-engaged ; 
he has for the last week been promis- 
ing and deferring his visit to the new 
conservatory with me ; where he is to 
find out four or five of the Swiss 
shrubs that Collins cannot make out— 
and which I am dying to know all 
about.” 

“Mr. Lorrequer is a false man 
then, said Lady Catherine, “for he 
said at breakfast, that we should devote 
this afternoon to thechalk caves, as the 
tide will be so far out, we can see them 
all perfectly.” 

“ And I,” said Lord Kilkee, “ must 
put in my plea, that the aforesaid Mr. 
Lorrequer is booked for a coursing 
match—* Mouche versus Jessie.’— 
Guilty or not guilty ?” 

Lady Jane alone of all said not a 
word, 

“Guilty on every count of the in- 
dictment,” said I; “ I throw myself on 
the mercy of the court.” 

“ Let his sentence then be banish- 
ment,” said Lady Catherine with af- 
fected anger, “and let him go with 
Papa.” 

“T rather think,” said Lord Kilkee, 
“the better plan is to let him visit the 
conservatory, for I’d wager a fifty he 
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« A very pretty quarrel as it stands." The Rivals. 





“the thing, you know, is at the 
door.” 

Allhis Lordship’s politeness was too 
little for the occasion, and Miss 
O’Dowd’s tenantry were lost to the Cal- 
lonby interest for ever. 


finds it more difficult to invent botany, 
than canvass freeholders ; eh ?” 

“Tam sure,” said Lady Jane, for the 
first time breaking silence, “that 
Mamma is infinitely flattered by the 
proposal that Mr. Lorrequer’s company 
is conferred upon her for his sins,” 

“JT am not to be affronted, nor 
quizzed out of 7 chaperon ; here, Mr. 
Lorrequer,” said Lady Callonby ris- 
ing, “get Smith’s book there, and let 
me have your arm; and now, young 
ladies, come along, and learn some- 
thing if you can.” 

“ An admirable proviso,” said Lord 
Kilkee, laughing; “if his botany be 
only as authentic as the au ographs he 
gave Mrs. MacDermot, and all of 
which he wrote himself, in my dressing- 
room in half an hour. Napoleon was 
the only difficult one in the number.” 


Most fortunately this unfair disclo- 
sure did not reach her Ladyship’s 
ears, as she was busily engaged putting 
on her bonnet, and I was yet unassailed 
in reputation to her. 


“Good by, then,” said Lord Cal- 
lonby ; “ we meet at seven ;” and ina 
few moments the little party were scat- 
tered to their several destinations. 


“ How very hot you have this place, 
Collins,” said Lady Callonby as we 
entered the conservatory. 

“ Only seventy-five, my Lady, and 
the Magnolias require heat.” 

[ here dropped a little behind, as if 
to examine a plant, and in a half-whis- 
per said to Lady Jane— 

“ How came it that you alone, Lady 
Jane, should forget I had made another 
appointment ? I thought you wished 
to make a sketch of Craigmoran Abbey, 
did you forget that we were to ride 
there to-day ?”” 

Before she could reply, Lady Cal- 
lonby called out—* Oh, here it is, Mr. 
Lorrequer. Is this a heath ? that is the 
question.” 


Here her Ladyship pointed to a 
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little scrubby thing, that looked very 
like a birch rod. I proceeded to ex- 
amine it most minutely, while Collins 
waited with all the intense anxiety of 
aman whose character depended on 
the sentence. 

“ Collins will have ita jungermania,” 
said she. 

“ And Collins is right,” said I, not 
trusting myself with the pronunciation 
of the awful word her Ladyship ut- 
tered. 

Collins looked ridiculously happy. 

“ Now that is so delightful,” said 
Lady Callonby, as she stooped to look 
for another puzzle. 

“ What a wretch it is,” said Lady 
Catherine, covering her face with a 
handkerchief. 

“What a beautiful little flower,’ 
said Lady Jane, lifting up the bell of a 
“ lobelia splendens.” 

“You ove of course,” said I, 
“what they call that flower in France, 
L’amour tendre.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“ True, I assure you; may I present 
you with this sprig of it,” cutting off a 
small twig, and presenting it at the 
same instant unseen by the others. 

She hesitated for an instant, and then 
extending her fair and taper hand 
took it. I dared not look at her as she 
did so, but a proud swelling triumph at 
my heart nearly choked me. 

“ Now Collins,” said Lady Callonby, 
“T cannot find the Alpen tree 1 brought 
from the Griindenwald.” 

Collins hurried forward to 
Ladyship’s side. 

Lady Catherine was also called to 
assist in the search. 

I was alone with Lady Jane. 

“ Now or never,” thought [; 1 he- 
sitated—I stammered—my voice fal- 
tered. She saw my agitation: she 
participated in, and increased it. At 
last I summoned up courage to touch 
her hand ; she gently withdrew it—but 
so gently, it was not a repulse. 

“If Lady Jane,” said I at length, 
“if the devoted 

“ Holloa, there,” said a deep voice 
without ; “is Mr. Lorrequer there ?” 

It was Lord Kilkee, returned from 
his coursing match. None but he who 
has felt such an interruption, can feel 
for me. I shame to say that his bro- 
therhood to her, for whom I would have 
perilled my life, restrained me not from 
something very like a hearty commen- 
dation of him to the powers that 
burn 

“Down dogs, there—down,’’ con- 


her 
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tinued he, and in a moment after en- 
tered the conservatory flushed and 
heated with the chace. 

“Mouche is the winner—two to 
one—and so, Master Shallow, I owe 
you a thousand pounds.” 


Would to heaven that I had lost the 
wager, had it only taken a little longer 
to decide it! i of course appeared 
overjoyed at my dog’s success, and 
listened with great pretence of interest 
to the narrative of the “run,” the more 
so, because that though perhaps more 
my friend than the older members of 
the family, Lord Kilkee evidently liked 
less than them, my growing intimacy 
with his sister; and I was anxious to 
blind him on the present occasion, 
when, but for his recent excitement, 
very little penetration would have en- 
abled him to detect that something un- 
usual had taken place. 

It was now so nearly dark, that her 
ladyship’s further search for the alpine 
treasure became impossible, and so we 
turned our steps back towards the 
house. 

“ Any letters?” said her ladyship 
to a servant, as she crossed the hall. 

“ Only one, my Jady—for Mr. Lor- 
requer, I believe.” 

“For me!” thought I ; “how is this ?” 
My letters had been hitherto always 
lett in Kilrush. Why was this for- 
warded here? I hurried to the draw- 
ing-room, where I found a. double 
letter awaiting me. The writing was 
Curzon’s, and contained the words “to 
be forwarded at once” on the direction. 
I opened and read as follows :— 


“ Dear LorrEQquUER,—Have you any 
recollection, among your numerous ‘es- 
capades’ at Cork, of having grievously 
insulted a certain Mr. Giles Beamish, in 
thought, word, or deed? ‘If you have, 
I say, let me know with all convenient 
despatch, whether the offence be one 
admitting of apology—for if not, the 
Lord have mercy on your soul—a more 
wrothy gentleman than the aforesaid, 
it has rarely been my evil fortune to 
foregather with. He called here yester- 
day to inquire your address, and at my 
suggestion wrote a note, which I now 
enclose. I write in great haste, and 
am ever yours faithfully, 

“C. Curzon. 

“N.B.—I have not seen his note, 
so explain all and every thing.” 


The inclosed letter ran thus : 


“Sir,—It can scarcely have escaped 
your memory, though now nearly two 
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months since, that at the Mayor's 
dejuné in Cork, you were pleased to 
make merry at my expense, and expose 
me and my family for your amusement. 
This is to demand an immediate apo- 
logy, or that satisfaction which, as an 
officer, you will not refuse, your 
most obedient servant, 
“Gites Beamisn. 

“ Swinburne’s Hotel.” 

“ Giles Beamish! Giles Beamish!” 
said I, repeating the name in every 
variety of emphasis, hoping to obtain 
some clue to the writer. Had I been 
appointed the umpire between Dr. 
Wall and his reviewers, in the late 
controversy about “ phonetic signs,” I 
could have not been more completely 
puzzled than by the contents of this 
note. “ Make merry. at his expense!” 
a great offence truly—I suppose I 
have laughed at better men than ever 
he was; and I can only say of such 
innocent amusement, as Falstaff did of 
sack and sugar, if such be a sin, “ then 
heaven help the wicked.” But I wish 
I knew who he is, or what he alludes 
to, provided he is not mad, which I 
begin to think notimprobable. By the 
by, my Lord, do you know any such 
person in the south as a Mr. Beamish, 
Giles Beamish ?” 

“To be sure,” said Lord Callonby, 
looking up frem his newspaper, “ there 
are several of the name of the highest 
respectability. One is an alderman of 
Cork—a very rich man, too—but I 
don’t remember his christian name.” 

* An alderman, did you say ?” 

“Yes. Alderman Beamish is very 
well known. I have seen him fre- 
quently—a short, florid, little man.” 

“@Oh, it must be him,” said I, mus- 
ingly, “it must have been this worthy 
alderman, from whose worshipful person 
I tore the robe of office on the night of 
the fete. But what does he mean by 
my ‘exposing him and his family 
Why, zounds, his wife and children 
were not with him on the pavement. 
Oh, I see it; it is the mansion-house 
school of eloquence; did not Sir 
William Curtis apologise for not ap- 
pearing at court, from having lost an 
eye, which he designated as an awful 
‘domestic calamity.’ 

It being now settled to my satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Beamish and the great 
uncloaked were “convertible terms,” 
I set about making the amende in the 
most handsome manner possible. I 
wrote to the alderman a most pacific 
epistle, regretting that my departure 
from Cork deprived me of making re- 
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paration before, and expressing a most 
anxious hope that “he caught no cold,” 
and a fervent wish that “he would live 
many years to grace and ornament the 
dignity of which his becoming costume 
was the emblem.” ‘This I enclosed in 
a note to Curzon, telling him how the 
matter occurred, and requesting that 
he would send it by his servant, to- 
gether with the scarlet vestments 
which he would find in my dressing- 
room. Having folded and sealed this 
despatch, I turned to give Lord Cal- 
lonby an account of the business, and 
showed him Beamish’s note, at which 
he was greatly amused ; and, indeed, 
it furnished food for mirth for the 
whole party during the evening. The 
next morning I set out with Lord Cal- 
lonby on the long threatened canvass- 
ing expedition—with the details of 
which I need not burden my “ Con- 
fessions.” Suffice it to say, that when 
Lord Kilkee was advocating Toryism 
in the west, I, his accredited ambassa- 
dor, was devoting to the infernal gods 
the prelacy, the peerage, and the pen- 
sion list—a mode of canvass well 


worthy of imitation in these trouble- 
some times; for, not to speak of the 
great prospect of success from having 
friends on both sides of the question, 


the principal can always divest himself 
of any unpleasant consequences as 
regards inconsistency, by throwing the 
blame on his friend, “who went too 
far,” as the appropriate phrase is. 

Nothing could be more successful 
than our mission: Lord Callonby 
was delighted beyond bounds with the 
prospect, and so completely carried 
away by high spirits, and so perfectly 
assured that much of it was owing to 
my exertions, that on the second 
morning of our tour—for we proceeded 
through the county for three days— 
he came laughing into my dressing- 
room, with a newspaper in his hand. 

“ Here, Lorrequer,” said he, “ here’s 
news for you. You certainly must 
read this,” and he handed me a copy 
of the “ Clare Herald,” with an ac- 
count of our meeting the evening be- 
fore. 

After glancing my eye rapidly over 
the usual routine in such cases. Humph, 
ha—nearly 200 people—most _re- 
spectable farmers—room appropriately 
decorated—* Callonby Arms”—“ after 
the usual loyal toasts, the chairman 
rose ” Well, no matter. Ah! here 
it is: .“ Mr. Lorrequer here addressed 
the meeting, with a flow of eloquence 
it has been rarely, if ever, our privilege 
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to have witnessed the equal of. He 
began by—” humph— 

“ Ah,” said his lordship, impatiently, 
“you will never. find it out—look here. 
‘Mr. Lorrequer, whom we have men- 
tioned as having made the highly ex- 
citing speech, to be found in our first 
page, is, we understand, the son of Sir 
Guy Lorrequer of Elton, in Shrop- 
shire—one of the wealthiest baronets 
in England. If rumour speak truly, 
there is a very near prospect of an 
alliance between this talented and pro- 
mising young gentleman, and the beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter of a 
certain noble Earl, with whom he has 
been for some time domesticated.’ Eh, 
what think you ? son of Sir Guy Lor- 
requer. I always thought my old 
friend a bachelor, but you see the 
‘Clare Herald’ knows better. Not to 
speak of the last piece of intelligence, 
it is very good—is it not ?” 

“ Capital, indeed,” said I, trying to 
laugh, and at the same time blushing 
confoundedly, and looking as ridicu- 
lously as need be. 

It now struck me forcibly that there 
was something extremely odd in his 
Lordship’s mention of this paragraph, 
particularly when coupled with his and 
Lady Callonby’s manner to me for the 
last two months. They knew enough 
of my family, evidently, to be aware of 
my station and prospects—or rather 
my want of both—and yet in the face 
of this they not only encouraged me to 
prolong a most delightful visit, but by 
a thousand daily and dangerous op- 
portunities, absolutely threw me in the 
way of one of the loveliest of her sex, 
seemingly without fear on their parts. 
“ Hh bien,’ thought I, with my old 
philosophy, “Time, that ‘pregnant 
old gentleman,’ will disclose all, and so 
laizzez alter.” 


My reveries on my good and evil 
fortune were suddenly interrupted by a 
letter which reached me that evening, 
having been forwarded from Callonby 
by a special messenger. “ What! an- 
other epistle from Curzon,” said I, as 
my eye caught the address, and won- 
dered not a little what so pressing 
emergency had called forth the words 
on the cover—“ to be forwarded with 
haste.” I eagerly broke the seal and 
read the following : 


“My Dear Harry,—lI received 
yours on the 11th, and immediately 
despatched your note and the raiment 
to Mr. Beamish. He was from home at 
the time, but at eight o’clock I was sent 
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for from the mess to see two gentlemen 
on most pressing business. I hurried 
to my quarters, and there found the 
aforesaid Mr. B. accompanied by a 
friend, whom he introduced as Dr. de 
Courcy Finucane, of the North Cork 
Militia—as warlike looking a gentle- 
man, of his inches, some five feet three, 
as you would wish to see. The mo- 
ment I appeared, both rose, and com- 
menced a narrative, for such I judge 
it to be, but so energetically and so 
completely together, that I could only 
bow politely, and at last request that 
one, or the other, would inform me of 
the object of their visit. Here began 
the tug of war, the Dr. saying, ‘ Arrah, 
now Giles’—Mr. Beamish interrupting 
by ‘ Whisht, I tell ye—how, can’t you 
let me? Yesee, Mr. Curzoin’—for so 
they both agreed to designate me. 
At last, completely worn out, I 
said, ‘ Perhaps you have not received 
my friend’s note?’ Atthis Mr. Bea- 
mish reddened to the eyes, and with 
the greatest volubility poured forth a 
flood of indignant eloquence, that I 
thought it necessary to check; but 
in this I failed, for after informing 
me pretty clearly that he knew nothing 
of your story of the alderman nor his 
cloak, added, that he firmly believed 
your pretended reparation was only a 
renewed insult and that—But in a 
word, he used such language, that I 
was compelled to take him short ; and 
the finale is, that I agreed you should 
meet him, though still ignorant of what 
he calls the ‘original offence.’—But 
heaven knows, his conduct here last 
last night demands a reprimand, and I 
hope you may give it; and if you 
shoot him, we may worm out the 
secret from his executors. Nothing 
could exceed the politeness of the 
parties on > consenting to this ar- 
rangement. Dr. Finucane proposed 
Carrigaholt, as the rendezvous, about 
12 miles, I believe, from Kilrush, and 
Tuesday evening at six as the time, 
which will be the very earliest moment 
we can arrive there. So, pray, be up 
to time, and believe me yours, 
“C, Curzon.” 
Saturday Evening. 

It was late on Monday evening 
when this letter reached me, and there 
was no time to be lost, and I was then 
about 40 Irish miles from the place 
mentioned by Curzon, and after briefly 
acquainting Lord Callonby that I was 
allel off by duty, I hurried to my 
room to pack my clothes, and again 
read over this extraordinary epistle, 
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I confess it did: appear something 
droll, how completely Curzon seemed 
to imbibe the passion for fighting from 
these “blood-thirsty Irishmen.” For 
by his own showing .he was utterly 
ignorant of my ever having offended 
this Mr. Beamish, of whom I recol- 
lected nothing whatever. Yet when 
the gentleman waxes wrothy, rather 
than inconvenience him, or perhaps 
anxious to get back to the mess, he 
coolly says, “oh, my friend shall meet 
you,” and then his pleasant jest “ find 
out the cause of quarrel from his ex- 
ecutors !” 

Truly, thought. I, there is no equa- 
nimity like his who acts as your second 
in a duel. The gentlemanlike urbanity 
with which he waits on the opposite 
friend—the conciliating tone with 
which he proffers implacable enmity— 
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the killing kindness with. which he re-' 
fuses .all accommodation—the Talley-. 
rand air of his short notes, dated from 

the “ Travellers,” or “ Brookes,” with 

the words 3 o’clock or 5. o’clock on 

the cover, all indicative of the friendly 

precipitancy of the negociation. Then 

when all. is settled, the social style 

with which he asks you to take a 

“cutlet” with him at the “ Clarendon,” 

not to go home—are only to be equalled 

by the admirable tact on the ground— 

the studiously elegant salute to the 

adverse party, half ala Napoleon, and 

half Beau Brumell—the politely offered 

snuft-box—the coquetting raillery about. 
10 paces or 12—are certainly the: 
beau ideal of the stoicism which pre-) 
ludes sending your friend out of the 

world like a gentleman. 


Cuaprer V.—Tue Duet. 


Hew very often is the face of external 
nature at variance with the thoughts 
and actious—* the sayings and doings” 
we may be most intent upon at the 
moment. How many a gay and bril- 
liant bridal party has wended its way 
to St. George’s, Hanover-square, amid 
a downpour of rain, one would sup- 
pose sufficient to quench the torch of 
Hymen, though it burned as brightly 
as Mr. Drummond’s oxygen light ; 
and, on the other hand, how frequently 
are the bluest azure of heaven and the 
most balmy airs shed upon the heart 
bursting with affliction, or the head 
bowed with grief, and without any de- 
sire to impugn, as a much higher au- 
thority has done, the moral character 
of the moon. How many a scene of 
blood and rapine has its mild radiance 
illumined. Such reflections as these 
came thronging to my mind, as on the 
afternoon of Tuesday I neared the 
little village of our rendezvous, The 
scene which in all its peaceful beauty 
lay before me, was truly a bitter con- 
trast to the occasion that led me thither. 
I stood upon a little peninsula which 
separates the Shannon from the wide 
Atlantic. On one side the placid river 
flowed on its course, between fields of 
waving corn, or rich pasturage—the 
beautiful Island of Scattery, with its 
picturesque ruins reflected in the un- 
rippled tide—the cheerful voices of the 
reapers, and the merry laugh of the 
children were mingled with the sea- 
man’s cry of the sailors, who were 
“heaving short” on their anchor, to 
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take the evening tide. The village, 
which consisted of merely a few small 
cabins, was still from its situation a 
pleasing object in the picture, and the 
blue smoke that rose in slender columns 
from the humble dwellings, took from 
the scene its character of loneliness, 
and suggested feelings of home and 
homely enjoymeuts, which human 
habitations, however lowly, never fail 
to do. ; 

“ At any other time,’ thought I, 
“and how I could have enjoyed el 
this, but now—and, ha, I find it is 
already past five o'clock, and if I am 
rightly informed I am_ still above a 
mile from Craigmoran, where we were 
to meet.” 

] had dismissed my conveyance wher 
nearing the village, to avoid observa- 
tion, and now took a foot-path over the 
hills. Before I had proceeded halt-a- 
mile, the scene changed completely. .1 
found myself traversing a small glen, 
grown over with a low oak scrub, and 
not presenting on any side the slightest 
trace of habitation. I saw that the 
ground had been selected by an adept. 
The glen, which grew narrow as I ad- 
vanced, suddenly disclosed to my view 
a glimpse of the Atlantic, upon which 
the then declining sun was pouring a 
flood of purple glory. I had scarcely 
turned trom the contemplation of this 
beautiful object, when a long low 
whistle attracted my attention, [ 
looked in the direction from whence 
it proeeeded, and. discovered at some 
distance from me three figures standing 

x 


’ 
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beside the ruin of an old Abbey, which 
1 now for the first time perceived. 

If [ had entertained any doubts on 
the subject they had been speedily 
resulved, for I now saw one of the 
party waving his hat to me, whom, as 
I advanced, I recognized to be Curzon; 
he came forward to meet me, and, in 
the few hundred yards that intervened, 
before our reaching the others, ex- 
plained as much as he knew of the 
opposite party ; which, after all, was 
but little. Mr. Beamish, my adversa- 
ry, he described as a morose, fire-eat- 
ing southern, that evidently longed 
for an “affair” with a military-man, 
then considered a circumstance of some 
eclat in the south ; his second, the 
doctor, on the contrary, was by far 
“the best of the cut-throats,” a most 
amusing little personage, full of his 
own importance, and profuse in his 
legends of his own doings in love and 
war, and evidently disposed to take 
the pleasing side of every occurrence 
in life; they both agreed in but one 
point—a firm and fixed resolve to give 
no explanation of the quarrel with me. 
“So, then,” said I, as Curzon hurried 
over the preceding account, “ you ab- 
solutely know nothing whatever of the 
reason for which I am about to give 
this man a meeting.” 

“No more than you,” said Curzon, 
with imperturbable gravity ; “but one 
thing I am certain of—had I not at 
once promised him such, he would 
have posted you in Limerick the next 
morning ; aud, as you know our mess 
rule in the 4-th, I thought it best x 

“ Oh, certainly, quite right; but now 
are you quite certain I am the man 
who offended him? for I solemnly as- 
sure you, I have not the most remote 
recollection of having ever heard of 
him.” 

“ That point,” said Curzon, “there 
ean be no doubt of, for he not only 
designated you as Mr. Harry Lorre- 
quer, but the gentleman that made all 
Cork laugh so heartily, by his repre- 
sentation of Othello.” 

“Stop!” said I, “say not a word 
more; I’m his man.” 

By this time we had reached the 
ruins, and turning a corner came in full 
contact with the enemy; they had 
been resting themselves on a tomb- 
stone, and rose as we approached. 

“ Allow me,” said Curzon, stepping 
a little in advance of me ; allow me 
to introduce my friend, Mr. Lorrequer 
—Dr. Finicane; Dr. Finicane — Mr. 
Lorrequer.” 
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“ Finucane, if quite agreeable to 
you ; Finucane,” said the little gentle- 
man, as he lifted his hat straight off his 
head, and replaced it most aceurately, 
by way of salute. “ Mr. Lorrequer, it 
is with sincere pleasure | make your 
acquaintance.” ere Mr. Beamish 
bowed stiffly, in return to my saluta- 
tion, and at the instant a kind of vague 
sensation crossed my mind, that those 
red whiskers, and that fiery face were 
not seen for the first time ; but the 
thumbscrews of the holy office would 
have been powerless to refresh my 
memory as to when. 

“ Captain,” said the doctor, “may I 
request the fuvor of your company this 
way, one minute ;” they both walked 
aside ; the only words which reached 
me as I moved off, to permit their con- 
ference, being an assurance on the part 
of the doctor, “that it was a sweet 
apet he picked out, for, by having 
them placed north and south, neither 
need have a patch of sky behind him.” 
Very few minutes sufficed for prelimi- 
naries, and they both advanced, smirk- 
ing and smiling, as if they had just 
arranged a new plan for the ameliora- 
tion of the poor, or the benefit of the 
manufacturing classes, instead of mak- 
ing preparations for sending a gentle- 
man out of the world. 

“ Then, if I understand you, cap- 
tain,” said the doctor, “ you step the 
distance, and I give the word.” 

“ Exactly,” said Curzon. 

After a joking allusion to my friend's 
length of limb, at which we all laughed 
heartily, we were placed, Curzon and 
the doctor standing and breaking the 
line between us ; the pistols were then 
put into our hands, the doctor saying— 
“ Now, gentlemen, I'll just retire six 
paces, and turn round, which will be 
quite time enough to prepare, and at the 
word ‘fire,’ ye’ll blaze away; mind now.” 
With a knowing wink, the doctor de- 
livered this direction, and immediately 
moved off; the word “fire” followed, 
and both pistols went off together. 
My hat was struck near the top, and, 
as the smoke cleared away, I perceived 
that my ball had taken effect upon my 
adversary ; he was wounded a little 
below the knee and appeared to steady 
himself with the greatest difficulty. 
“ Your friend is hit,” said Curzon, to 
the doctor, who now came forward 
with another pistol. 

“ Your friend is hit.” 

“So I perceive,” said he, placing 
his finger on the spot; “but it is no 
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harm in life; so we proceed, if you 
please.” : 

“ You don’t mean to demand another 
shot ?” said Curzon. 

“ Faith, do I,” said the doctor coolly. 

“Then,” said Curzon, “ I must tell 
you most unequivocally, I refuse, and 
shall now withdraw my friend; and 
had it not been for a regulation pecu- 
liar to our regiment, but never intend- 
ed to include cases of this nature, we 
had not been here now ; for up to this 
hour my principal and myself are in 
utter ignorance of any cause of offence 
ever having been offered by him to 
Mr. Beamish.” 

“ Giles, do you hear this?” said the 
doctor. 

But Giles did not hear it, for the 
rapid loss of blood from his wound had 
so weakened him, that he had fainted, 
and now lay peaceably on the grass. 
Etiquette was now at an end, and we all 
ran forward to assist the wounded man; 
for some minutes he lay apparently 
quite senseless, and when he at last 
rallied and looked wildly about him, 
it appeared to be with difficulty that 
he recalled any recollection of the place, 
and the people around him ; for a few 
seconds he fixed his eyes steadily upon 
the doctor, and with a lip pale and 
bloodless, and a voice quivering froin 
weakness, said, 

“Fin! didn’t I tell ye, that pistol 
always threw high—oh !”and this he said 
with a sigh that nearly overpowered 
him, “Oh, Fin, if you had only given 
me the saw-handled one, that J am 
used to ; but it is no use talking now.” 

In my inmost heart I was grateful 
to the little doctor for his mistake, for 
I plainly perceived what ‘the saw- 
handled one he was used to’ might 
have done for me, and could not help 
muttering to myself with good Sir 
Andrew—* If I had known he was so 
cunning of fence, I’d have seen him 
damned before that I fought with him.” 

Our first duty was now to remove 
the wounded man to the high road, 
about which both he himself and his 
second seemed disposed to make some 
difficulty ; they spoke together for a 
few moments in a low tone of voice, 
and then the doctor addressed us— 
“ We feel, gentlemen, there is no need 
of any concealment from you ; but the 
truth is, we have need of great circum- 
spection here, for I must inform you, 
we are both of us bound over in heavy 
recognizances to keep the peace.” 

“Bound over to keep the peace!” 
said Curzon and myself together. 
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“ Nothing less ; and although there 
is nobody hereabout would tell, yet if 
the affair got into the papers by any 
means, why there are some people in 
Cork would like to press my iend, 
‘there, for he is a very neat shot wher’ 
he has the saw-handle,” and here the 
doctor winked. 

We had little time permitted us to 
think on the oddity of meeting men in 
such circumstances, for we were now 
obliged to contribute our aid in con- 
veying him to the road, where some 
means might be procured for his trans- 
fer to Kilrush, or some other town in 
the neighbourhood, for he was by this 
time totally unable to walk. 


After half an hour’s toiling, we at 
last did reach the bigh-way, by which 
time I had ample opportunity, short as 
the space was, to see something of the 
character of our two opponents. It 
appeared that the doctor exercised the 
most absolute control over his Jarge 
friend, dictating and commanding in a 
tone which the other never ventured 
to resist; for a moment, or two Mr. 
Beamish expressed a great desire to be 
conveyed by night to Kilrush, where 
he might find means to cross the Shan- 
non into Kerry. This, however, the 
doctor opposed strenuously, f:om the 
risque of publicity ; and finally settled 
that we should all go in a body te his 
friend, Father Malachi Brennan’s 
house, only two miles off, where the 
sick man would have the most tender 
care, and what the doctor considered 
equally indispensible, we ourselves a 
most excellent supper, and a hearty 
welcome. 

“You know Father 
course, Mr. Lorrequer ?” 


“1 am ashamed to say I do not.” 


“Not know Malachi Brennan and 
live in Clare! Well, well, that is 
strange ; sure he is the priest of this 
country for twelve miles in every di- 
rection of you, and a better man, and 
a pleasanter, there woes not live in the 
diocese ; though J’m his cousin that 
says it.” 

After professing all the possible 
pleasure it would afford my friend and 
myself to make the acquaintance of 
Father Malachi, we proceeded to place 
Mr. Beamish in a car that was passing 
at the time, and started for the resi- 
dence of the good priest. The whole 
of the way thither I was occupied 
but by one thought, a burning anxiety 
to know the cause of our quarrel,. and 
I longed for the moment when I might 
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get the doctor apart from his friend, to 
make the enquiry. 

“ There—look down to your left, 
where you see the lights shining so 
brightly, that is Father Malachi’s 
house; as sure as my name is De 
Courey Finucane, there’s fun going 
on there this night.” 

“ Why, hae certainly does seem a 
great flumination in the valley there,” 
said I. 

“ May I never,” said the doctor, “if 
it isn’t a station——” 

“ A station !—pray may I ask 

“ You need not ask a word on the 
subject ; for, if I ama true prophet, 
you'll know what it means before 
morning.” 

A little more chatting together 
brought us to a narrow road, flanked 
on either side by high hedges of haw- 
thorn, and, in a few minutes more, we 
stood before the priest’s residence, a 
long, white-washed, thatched house, 
having great appearance of comfort 
and convenience. Arrived here, the 
doctor seemed at once to take on him 
the arrangement of the whole party ; 
for, after raising the latch and entering 
the house, he returned to us in a few 
minutes, and said, 

“ Wait a while now ; we'll not go in 
to Father Malachi ‘till we've put Giles 
to bed.” 


” 





We, accordingly, lifted him from off 


the car,’ and assisted him into the 
house, and following Finucane down 
a narrow passage, at last reached a 
most comfortable little chamber, with a 
neat bed; here we placed him, while 


NAPIER'S HISTORY OF 
Tue Fifth Volume of Major-General 
Napier’s Peninsular War has been 
now, for some time, in the hands of his 
readers, and is, as the former were, both 
inte resting and important. We doubt, 
indeed, if the interest of the events 
which he narrates is not greater at the 
present day, than even during the stir- 
ring pe riod when the ‘y occurred ; as 
they come upon us, after the lassitude 
of a long peace, with a force and a 
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the doctor gave some directions to 2 
bare-headed, red-legged hussey, with- 
out shoes or stoc kings, and himself 
proceeded to examine the wound, 
which was a more serious one than it 
at first appeared. 

After half an hour thus occupied, 
during which time roars of merri- 
ment and hearty peals of laughing 
burst upon us, every time the “door 
opened, from a distant part of the 
house, where his reverence was enter- 
taining his friends, and which, as often 
as they were heard by the doctor 
seemed to produce in him sensations 
not unlike those that afflicted the 
“wedding guest” in the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” when he heard the “ loud bas- 
soon,” and as certainly imparted an 
equally longing desire to be a partaker 
in the mirth. ‘Ww e arranged everything 
satisfactorily for Mr. Beamish’s com- 
fort, and with a large basin of vinegar 
and water, to keep his knee cool, and 
a strong tumbler of hot punch, to keep 
his heart warm—homvopathic medi- 
cine is not half so new as Dr. Hahn- 
neman would make us believe—we left 
Mr. Beamish to his owr meditations, 
and doubtless regrets that he did not 
get “the saw-handled one, he was used 
to,” while we proceeded to make our 
bows to Father Malachi Brennan. 

But, as | have no intention to treat 
the good priest with ingratitude, || 
shall not present him to my readers at 
the tail of a chapter ; here then I rest, 
and here, if the influenza does not take 
me by the nose, ad interim, I shall be 
found “ confessing” this day month. 
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freshness that could scarcely be said 
to belong to them, when the minds of 
men were dazzled and distracted by the 
tumult and the brilliancy of the vari- 
ous astounding military exploits, which 
marked the tide of war, as it rolled its 
fiery surges over a convulsed and agi- 
tated world, Certain it is that the 
transactions in the Peninsula were 
worthy of a more concentrated atten- 
tion than could be given to them, while 
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so many things of almost equal moment 
were claiming public attention ; and 
our author has done well to avail him- 
self of a season of quiet and reflection, 
for the purpose of laying before his 
readers those stores of knowledge, 
which his personal experience, as well 
as his acquaintance with many of the 
principal actors upon that theatre of 
British glory which he has chosen to 
illustrate, has enabled him to com- 
mand, 

Of his capabilities for the task which 
he has undertaken, it is not now ne- 
cessary for us to speak. We have, in 
a former number, expressed our opiniou 
of his strength and his weakness ; and 
from that we see no reason to deviate. 
Our readers will bear us witness that 
we have not been sparing in praise of 
the industry and the sagacity of our au- 
thor, nor have we stopped to notice 
some few blemishes which give a rakish 
and a school-boy character to his style, 
in our admiration of the perspicacity of 
his details, the vigour of his narrative, 
and the brillianey of his descriptions. 
In truth, we believe we are bad critics, 
as we love to find an excuse for praise 
rather for censure ; but maugre that 
amiable weakness, we are compelled to 
say, that General Napier’s present 
Volume makes it a matter of consci- 
ence with us to put a restraint upon 
our inclinations, and to abate much of 
the cordiality with which we should 
rejoice to congratulate him upon the 
progress of his labours. 

In the first place, we think that the 
vigour of his genius has been some- 
what enervated by success. He slurs 
through the less important parts of his 
history i in a careless and slovenly man- 
ner, and reserves his resqurces for those 
more striking events whi¢h determined 
the fortune of the war, and by a descrip- 
tion of which he endeavours, and often 
succeeds in his endeavour, to fill the 
mind of the reader with astonishment, 
and terror, and admiration. But even 
here we sometimes miss the sustained 
and graphic vigour by which his former 
attempts in this line were distinguished. 
In painting the fluctuations of a battle, 
there is too little of the quietude of 
habitual command, and too much of 
the eagerness of tumultuous excitation. 
Iudeed, we have felt surprise that a 
veterau, which we know General 
Napier to be, should exhibit the boyish 
enthusiasm in which he indulges, in 
describing what should be as familiar 
to his mind as daily occurrences to 
ordinary men; and the conviction has 
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been forced upon us, that, although he 
does not want the head to understand, 
or the eye to describe, yet he does 
want the capacity to direct or to ori- 
ginate great achievements. 

Our next exception relates to his 

de »preciating notice of the efforts of the 
heroic Spaniards for their own libera- 
tion. Assnredly we do not think that 
they could have accomplished their 
deliverance themselves; and we will 
not even affirm that Lord Wellington 
might not have accomplished it with- 
out them. But it is impossible to read 
General Napier’s volumes without ad- 
mitting that our noble commander's 
most signal successes were owing 
chiefly to his superiority above the 
French in the article of intelligence— 
a super iority almost entirely caused by 
the activity of the Partidas, in haras- 
sing the marches, impeding the com- 
munications, and intercepting the de- 
spatches of the enemy. No matter 
what may have been their deficiencies 
in the field, that was a service which 
they well performed; and when we 
cousider how important time is in the 
affairs of war, the value of such service 
can scarcely be over-rated ; especially 
as, in the present case, it was net only 
the means of giving a great advantage 
to the British troops, but of foste ring 
jealousies, ‘and sowing disemaluiss, 
amongst the unprincipled invades, 

Our next exception relates to his 
partial admiration of the French, and 
the un- British feeling which he ex- 
hibits in treating of such an event as 
the invasion of Spain. Let a reader 
take up his work at almost any page, 
and he will suppose that it is all fair 
war-—a struggle in which either party 
may have an equal right, and which is 

be regarded more with reference 
to the skill or the valour, than the 
moral desérts of those who were en- 
gaged in it. He would never once 
suppose that the invaders deserved no 
other character than that of robbers and 
murderers. Yet such was the fact. 
If General Napier’s house was at- 
tacked by some kind friend, who had 
previously endeavoured, in vain, to 
seduce his wife ; and if the treacherous 
and abandoned villain sought to ac- 
complish his nefarious obje ct by blood- 
shed and conflagration, it would onl 
be an example, upon a small scale, of 
what was experienced during the 
Peninsular war, by the universal Spa- 
nish nation. And if a writer in“ Bell’s 


Life in London,” in narrating the above 
almost wholly 


supposed event, was 
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silent respecting the moral enormity of 
the offence, while noterms were suffici- 
ently extravagant to express his ad- 
miration of the courage and the skill 
which were evinced in its perpetration ; 
if, moreover, he depreciated the efforts 
which the gallant General would, no 
doubt, have made to defend all that 
was dear to him from rapine and vio- 
lation, and noted, with a cool, sarcastic, 
insolence, the deviations from the strict 
line of scientific defence, which were 
caused by the very tumult and storm 
of his soul; if our author will suffer 
his imagination to picture for him such 
a case as this, it will go near to afford 
him a just idea of what must be 
felt respecting Ais history by all honest 
and indignant readers. In truth, his 
work is less a history of the Spanish 
war, than an apology for the French 
invasion; and whatever may be the 
instruction or the amusement to be 
derived from it, the moral lesson, which 
should ever be uppermost in the his- 
torian’s mind, has been most culpably 
disregarded. 

Indeed, if the animus of this writer 
may be collected from the general 
spirit of his work, “the enemy” who 
were chiefly present to his thoughts 
during the composition of it, were not 
the French, but those whom he calls 
the oligarchy of England. Against 
the Tory ministry who governed Eng- 
land during that eventful war, he is 
venomous and unmeasured in his vitu- 
peration. And, unhappily for himself, 
the shallowness and the vulgarity of his 
political prejudice, completely defeats 
his own object. 

That our resources might have been 
more abundantly furnished for carrying 
on the war in Spaiu, with every pros- 
pect of advantage ; that the supplies 
which were afforded might have been 
more judiciously administered; and 
that fuller information respecting the 
real character of the contest in Spain, 
and a more unbounded confidence in 
the genius of the British commander, 
would have been desirable in our rulers, 
is most true ; but it is also true, that it 
is one thing to judge of things looking 
back, and another to judge of them look- 
ing forward. General Napier but 
lightly estimates the sort of check in 
which the government was held by the 
profligate Whig opposition, who lost 
no opportunity of causing difficulties 
in the prosecution of the war, and who 
were better to Buonaparte than an ad- 
ditional army. He forgets that ours 
was a free government, under which 
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the ministry, for every reverse, or, for 
every turn of the war that seemed a 
reverse, might be brought to a sort of 
parliamentary court-martial in the face 
of Europe. Or, if he holds these par- 
ticulars in mind, he does not make 
sufficient allowance for the caution, 
and even for the timidity, which the 
servants of the crown might have justi- 
fiably felt, whether as regarded their 
position either at home or abroad, in 
every movement which they made in 
that eventful contest. 

If General Napier will refer to the 
sentiments of those individuals of the 
Whig opposition, whose opinions upon 
general politics were most consenta- 
neous with his own at present, he will 
find that they blamed the government 
of Mr. Percival much more for the 
largeness than for the smallness of the 
pecuniary aid by which he sustained 
the war in Spain; and he may from 
this form a more just idea of the diffi- 
culties in which the minister was 
placed, by the machinations of those 
with whom he would, himself, had he 
been in parliament at the time, have, 
in all probability, consorted. Nor do 
we see anything to surprise us in the 
hatred which Whigs and revolutionists 
exhibited towards Mr. Percival, when 
living, and the rancour which their 
legitimate successor now evinces to- 
wards his memory, when dead. Both 
were equally unprincipled. By both 
Mr. Percival was regarded as the 
uncompromising guardian of the civil 
and religious institutions of the country, 
and in that there was no mistake. By 
both, Jacobinism in the abstract 
seemed to be idolized, and Bonaparte’s 
military genius was held in the most 
unbounded admiration. And, this being 
so, we were not unprepared for the 
assault upon Mr. Percival for his pro- 
fligate waste of the resources of Eng- 
land by the men of his own day, and 
by Major-General Napier, for his pe- 
nury, in doling out these resources, 
when the interest of the country re- 
quired a liberal expenditure, “ grudg- 
ingly, and of necessity.” Nor, do we 
think that his pred peesent in the 
work of calumny would deem that our 
author, although he has reversed their 
charges, has done bad service. A 
temporary obloquy may be excited 
now, by accusing that great and good 
man of an impolitic parsimony, as it 
was when he lived, by accusing him of 
an unprincipled profusion ; and those 
who look not beyond the present, are 
incapable of seeing how much each 
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must serve as a commentary upon the 
other, and how both must thus be dis- 
credited in the judgment of the future 
historian. 

Had our author confined his com- 
laint to the real cause of offence ; had 
e stripped of its mask the base and 

treacherous Jacobinism, which sought 
by depreciating the military power of 
England, and magnifying that of France, 
to lower the heart and the hopes of the 
country in the impending contest ; had 
he shewn how this must, of necessity, 
have cooled the ardour and crippled 
the resources of any government de- 
pending upon popular support, while 
it afforded a corresponding encourage- 
ment to the common enemy ; had he 
held up to merited reprobation the 
palliators of French atrocities, the men 
whoscrupled nut “to call evil, good, and 
good, evil ;” and who hesitated not to 
rejoice in the invasion of Spain, as the 
bright era of its moral and_ political 
renovation,—he would have done well. 
The wickedness of evil-doers might 
thus be rebuked, and the ignorance of 
foolish men put to shame. Had he 
taken to task that able organ of the 
revolutionary party, the Edinburgh 
Review, then in the plenitude of its 
reputation ; had he detected the un- 
soundness of its views, and exposed 
the fallacy of its predictions, and em- 
ploved the power of scornful sarcasm 
which he possesses, in branding its 
base and canting sophistry with merited 
indignation, we could well believe that 
Major-General Napier was really soli- 
citous for the removal of those impedi- 
ments which prevented the British 
government from bestowing all its 
energies upon the ardent and effectual 
prosecution of the war in Spain. But, 
seeing that he leaves untouched those 
sources of national difficulty, which 
hung, as it were, upon the flanks and 
rear of the government at ome, even 
as the Guerillas and the Partidas 
upon the French in the Peninsula, no 
candid reader can help regarding his 
complaints as partaking more of the 
rancour of the partizan, than the honest 
reprehension of the dispassionate his- 
torian. 

With General Napier’s views re- 
specting questions of domestic policy, 
we do not meddle ; they are wholly 
beside our purpose, even if they were 
not below contempt. He appears to 
us to be an uneducated bigot of the 
vulgarest democracy, intoxicated with 
self-conccit, and thinking it a fine thing 
to strut upon his literary stilts, and 
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swag his saucy plume in the face of 
men who are immeasurably his supe- 
riors. But we tell him this, that, until 
democratic England has evinced the 
wisdom and the prowess, the righteous 
determination, and the noble perseve- 
rance, that distinguished aristocratic 
England under the ancient constitu- 
tion, that has been overthrown, it were 
wiser to restrain his boasting. We 
trust in God the occasion may not soon 
arise, when efforts, like those of Wel- 
lington may be necessary for our pre- 
servation ;—but, if they did, we have 
little doubt that events would soon 
occur which would rebuke the folly of 
the military historian, and convince 
him, that if, in the transactions which 
he now records, there was a feebleness, 
a vacillation, and a want of prompti- 
tude in the conduct of our rulers, which 
rendered it difficult for Lord Welling- 
ton to carry on the war—all those 
evils would be only aggravated one 
hundred fold, by the caprice and the 
violence, the ignorance and the profli- 
gacy, which would be sure to charac- 
terise a more unmitigated democracy. 

It will be seen from the above re- 
marks, that we do not regard Major 
General Napier’s history as perfect. 
But it cannot be denied that he has 
done good service in recording, as he 
has done, the great events in which he 
bore no inglorious part, and illustrating, 
as he has done, transactions which it 
required knowledge and experience 
such as he possessed to make plain to 
the comprehension of the general rea- 
der. He has thus furnished materials 
of which some future writer may take 
advantage, in giving a really enlightened 
account of the contest in Spain; and 
we look to Mr. Alison, if his history 
of the French revolution should extend 
so far, as one who will yet avail him- 
self abundantly of our author's re- 
searches and of his skill, while he es- 
chews the errors of the intemperate 
politician, and rebukes, with an unspa- 
ting severity, the shallow impertinences 
of the factious pamphleteer. We will, 
by those who know us, be believed, 
when we say, that we regret to be 
obliged to speak thus of one who be- 
longs to a profession which we love, 
and who frequently evinces a spirit and 
an ability which we would delight to 
honor ; but truth and justice required 
from us this exposure, and having 
made it, we proceed to the much more 
agreeable task of making known the 
merits of Major-General Napier’s work 
to our readers. 
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His last volume brought down his 
history to the siege of Badajos, which 
he described with a force and a fidelity 
which we never remember to have seen 
exceeded. By that memorable exploit, 
the Duke of Wellington laid a basis for 
more extended operations in Spain, 
which it is the object of the General’s 
present volume to describe ; and it is 
but right to say, that he does not suffer 
his political prejudices to interfere 
much with his estimate of the transcen- 
dant merits of our great commander. 
Iudeed,the services of this extraordinary 
mau are such as surpass all praise ; and 
it is impossible for us not to regard as 
providential the circumstances which 
placed him at the head of our army, 
when it is our conscientious persuasion 
that the complicated difficulties with 
which he had to contend could have 
been mastered by no other man in the 
British empire. 

Buonaparte was now intent upon his 
Russian campaign. The intruder, Jo- 
seph, was in Madrid, and at variance 
with almost all the generals by whom 
the French troops in the various parts 
of Spain were commanded. They de- 
spised him for his want of generalship, 
and he, with a feeling worthy ofa 
better cause, felt displeased with them 
for their arbitrary severities, and their 
tyranuous exactions. 

Wellington was now no longer to be 
couped up within the territory of Por- 
tugal. By the successes of the last 
‘campaign, it was free to him to operate 
either upon the north or the south of 
Spain ; and he chose ‘the former, as 
well because success in that direction 
would bring him nearer to cutting off 
the commanication of the enemy with 
France, as that the lateness of the har- 
vests in Leon and Castile promised a 
more continued supply of provisions for 
his army. 

Nearly three hundred thousand 
French troops were still in arms in the 
Peninsula. Seventy-six thousand, un- 
der Suchet, composed the armies of 
Catalonia and Arragon. Forty-nine 
thousand composed the army of the 
North, under Caffarelli, and were 
distributed on the grand line of com- 
munication from St. Sebastian to Bur- 
gos: of these, two divisions were des- 
tined to reinforce Marmont. Nine- 
teen thousand composed the army of 
the centre, “occupying a variety of 
posts in a circle round the capital, and 
having a division in La Mancha.” 
Sixty-three thousand composed the 
army of the South, under Soult, -occu- 
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pying Andalusia‘and a part of Estre+ 
madura. “ The army of Purtugal, un- 
der Marmont, consisted of seventy 
thousand men ;” these occupied Leon, 
part of Old Castile, and the Asturias ; 
their front was upon the Tormes ; and 
a division watched the movements in 
Gallicia. 

Joseph saw that it was now optional 
with Wellington to direct his: force 
against any of the divisions of the 
French army; and, accordingly, ar- 
rangements were made by which, wher- 
ever the attack was made, there should 
be a concentration of force by which 
it might be resisted. His chief anxiety, 
however, seemed to be about the secu- 
rity of Madrid, which, considering the 
position of affuirs at that time, he va- 
lued at more than its importance. 
Both Marmont and Soult respectively 
apprehended that they would be the 
object of the British commander; and, 
accordingly, their advice respected, 
chiefly, the exigencies in which they 
imagined that they would, separately, 
be placed ; and they either thwarted 
or disobeyed the commands of their 
king in a manner that was well cal- 
culated to provoke his indignation. 
Of the strife which prevailed between 
Joseph and Soult, the following may 
serve to convey some idea to the 
reader. The latter was directed by 
the king 

«To keep Drouet, with one third of 
the army of the south, so far advanced 
in Estremadura, as to have direct com- 
munication with General Trielhard in 
the valley of the Tagus; and he especi- 
ally ordered that Drouet should pass that 
river, if Hill passed it.” 


“The duke of Dalmatia would not 
suffer Drouet to stir, and Joseph, whose 
jealousy had been excited by the marshal’s 
power in Andalusia, threatened to deprive 
him of his command, The inflexible duke 
replied that the king had already virtually 
done so by sending orders direct to 
Drouet, that he was ready to resign, but 
he would not commit a gross military 
error. Drouet could scarcely arrive in 
time to help Marmont, and would be too 
weak for the protection of Madrid, but 
his absence would ruin Andalusia, because 
the allies, whose force in Estremadura was 
very considerable, could in five marches 
reach Seville, and take it on the sixth; 
then communicating with the fleets. at 
Cadiz they would change their line 
of operations without loss, and unite-with 
thirty thousand other troops, British and 
Spanish, who were at Gibraltar, in the 
Isla, in the Niebla, on the-side of Murcia, 
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and.under Ballesteros in the -Ronda,. A 
new army might also come from. the 
ocean, and Drouet, once beyond the Ta- 
gus, could not return to Andalusia in less 
than twelve days; Marmont could scarcely 
come there in a month; the force under 
his own immediate command was spread 
all over Andalusia, if collected it would 
not: furnish thirty thousand sabres and 
bayonets, exclusive of Drouet, and the 
evacuation of the province would be un- 
avoidable, 

* For these reasons Soult would not 
permit Drouet to quit Estremadura, yet 
he promised to reinforce him, and so to 
press Hill, that Graham, whom he sup- 
posed still at Portalegre, should be 
obliged to bring up the first and sixth 
divisions. In fine, he promised that a 
powerful body of the allies should be 
forced to remain in Estremadura, or Hill 
would be defeated and Badajos invested. 
This dispute raged during May and the 
beginning of June, and meanwhile the 
English general, well acquainted from 
the intercepted letters with these dissen- 
sions, made arrangements, so as to confirm 
each general in his own peculiar views.” 

Andalusia was now supposed to be the 
object of the British general ; and all 
his address was employed in contirm- 
ing them in that erroneous persuasion. 

In truth, such a design had been se- 
riously entertained, and was but re- 
cently relinquished ; and the secret 
despatches to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, in which this first intention had 
been fully declared, was, by their cul- 
pable negligence, suffered to appear in 
a Gibraltar newspaper, and served, in 
no small degree, to satisfy Soult that 
immediate hostilities were to be ex- 
pected. Hill’s position at Almarez, 
which he had so gloriously captured, 
menaced, alike, the north and the 
south; but he took care to disseminate 
a rumour that the invasion of Anda- 
lusia was at hand. “Graham, indeed, 
returned to Beira, with the first and 
sixth divisions of Cotton’s cavalry ; but 
as Hill was at the same time rein- 
forced, and Graham’s march sudden 
and secret, the enemy were again de- 
ceived in all quarters. For Marmont 
and the king, reckoning the number of 
divisions, thought the bulk of the allies 
was in the north, and did not discover 
that Hill’s corps had been nearly 
doubled in numbers, though his division 
seemed the same, while Soult, not im- 
mediately aware of Graham's departure, 
found Hill more thana match for Drouct, 

-and still expected the allies in Anda- 
lusia.” 
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The reader will at once, perceive 
that Wellington had to fight for more 
than victory. He must take care not 
to purchase success over one division 
of the French army, at an expense that 
might leave him unequal to the others: 

Having succeeded in deceiving Soult, 
and isolating, in some measure, the 
army of Portugal, the British general 
proceeded vigorously in that course of 
action on which he had resolved, and 
took every human precaution that his 
great design should now experience 
no serious interruption. The Partidas, 
and the Spanish forces, were directed 
to operate on the flanks and the rear 
of the enemy. An expedition, undér 
Sir Home Popham, was to commence 
operation on the coast of Biscay, for 
the purpose of engaging the attention 
of Caffarelli’s division, and withholding 
them from the succour of Marmont. 
A Sicilian expedition was to menace 
Catalonia and Valencia, for the purpose 
of preventing Suchet from reinforcing 
the king. And the garrison at Gib- 
raltar, together with the Anglo-Portu- 
guese and Spanish troops in the Isla 
de Leon; insurrections in the kingdom 
of Cordoba, and the Spanish army 
under Ballesteros, were so to occupy 
Soult, as to prevent him overwhelming 
Hill, before the latter had effected his 
junction with the main ‘body of the 
British army. 

But ‘Marmont now clearly under- 
stood the drift of these extended ar- 
rangements, and he was, our author 
tells us, 


« A man to be feared. He possessed 
quickness of apprehension, and courage, 
moral and physical, scientificacquirements, 
experience of war, and great facility in 
the moving of troops; he was strong of 
body, in the flower of life, eager for glory, 
and although neither a great nor a fortu- 
nate commander, such a one as might 
bear the test of fire. His army was 
weak in cavalry, but admirably organized; 
for he had laboured, with successful dili- 
gence, to restore that discipline, which 
had been so much shaken by the misfor- 
tunes of Massena’s campaign, and by the 
unceasing operations from the battle of 
Fuentes Onoro to the last retreat from 
Beira.” 

Wellington was soon before Sala- 
manea, the forts of which he straitly 
invested. The French, at first, retired 
at his approach. But the strength of 


‘the forts had been underrated; and in- 


tercepted returns showed the Duke, 
that the armies of the south arid of 
Portugal were far stronger than he had 
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supposed. Marmont quietly remained 
in observation at Fuente el Sauco, until 
his expectation of reinforcements justi- 
fied him in retracing his steps for the 
purpose of relieving the forts. 


« Meanwhile Marmont, who had re- 
mained in person at Fuente el Sauco, 
united there, on the 20th, four divisions 
of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, fur- 
nishing about twenty-five thousand men 
of all arms, with which he marched to 
the succour of the forts. His approach 
over an open country was descried at a 
considerable distance, and a brigade of the 
fifth division was immediately called off 
from the siege, the battering train was 
sent across the Tormes, and the army, 
which was in bivouac on the Salamanca 
side of St. Christoval, formed in order of 
battle on the top. This position of 
Christoval was about four miles long, 
and rather concave, the ascent in front 
Steep, and tangled with hollow roads and 
stone enclosures, belonging to the villages, 
but the summit was broad, even, and 
covered with ripe corn; the right was 
flanked by the Upper Tormes, and the 
left dipped into the country bordering the 
Lower Tormes, for in passing Salamanca, 
that river makes a sweep round the back 
of the position. The infantry, the heavy 
cavalry, and the guns crowned the sum- 
mit of the mountain, but the light cavalry 
fell back from the front to the low coun- 
try on the left, where there was a small 
stream and a marshy flat. The villages of 
Villares and Monte Rubio were behind 
the left of the position; the village of 
Cabrerizos marked the extreme right, 
though the hill still trended up the river. 
The villages of Christoval, Castillanos, 
and Moresco, were nearly in a line, along 
the foot of the heights in front, the last 
was somewhat within the allies’ ground, 
and nothing could be stronger than the 
position, which completely commanded 
all the country for many miles; but the 
heat was excessive, and there was neither 
shade, nor fuel to cook with, nor water 
nearer than the Tormes. 

« About five o’clock in the evening the 
enemy’s horsemen approached, pointing 
towards the left of the position, as if to 
turn it by the Lower Tormes, whereupon 
the British light cavalry made a short 
forward movement and a partial charge 
took place; but the French opened six 
guns, and the British retired to their own 

round near Monte Rubio and Villares. 
The light division which was held in re- 
serve, immediately closed towards the 
left of the position until the French ca- 
valry halted and then returned to the 
centre. Meauwhile the main body of the 
enemy bore, in one dark volume, against 
the right, and halting at the very foot of 
the position, sent a flight of shells on the 
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lofty summit ; nor did this fire cease until 
after dark, when the French general, 
after driving back all the outposts, ob- 
tained possession of Moresco, and estab- 
lished himself behind that village and 
Castellanos within gun-shot of the allies. 

“ The English general slept that night 
on the ground, amongst the troops, and 
at the first streak of light the armies 
Were again under arms; nevertheless, 
though some signals were interchanged 
between Marmont and the forts, both 
sides were quiet until towards even- 
ing, when Wellington detached the 
sixty-eighth regiment from the line, to 
drive the French from Moresco. This 
attack, made with vigour, succeeded, but 
the troops being recalled just as day-light 
failed, a body of French, coming unper- 
ceived through the standing corn, broke 
into the village as the British were col- 
lecting their posts from the different 
avenues, and did considerable execution. 
In the skirmish an officer of the sixty- 
eighth, named Mackay, being suddenly 
surounded, refused to surrender, and 
singly fighting against a multitude, re- 
ceived more wounds than the human 
frame was thought capable of sustaining, 
yet he still lives to shew his honourable 
scars, 

“On the 22d three divisions, and a 
brigade of cavalry joined Marmont, who 
having now nearly forty thousand men in 
hand, extended his left and seized a part 
of the height in advance of the allies’ 
right wing, from whence he could discern 
the whole of their order of battle, and 
attack their right on even terms. How- 
ever, General Graham, advancing with 
the seventh division, dislodged this French 
detachment with a sharp skirmish before 
it could be formidably reinforced, and that 
night Marmont withdrew from his dan- 
gerous position to some heights about six 
miles in his rear.” 


We cannot afford space to follow the 
marchings and the counter marchings 
of these adverse leaders, in which so 
much consummate generalship was dis- 
played, and which, indeed, could not 
be clearly understood, without an in- 
spection of the very neatly executed 
plans which accompany our author’s 
volume. But the following is so strik- 
ingly graphical that we. cannot with- 
hold it from the reader :— 


“The 23d the two armies again re- 
mained tranquil, but at break of day, on 
the 24th, some dropping pistol-shots, and 
now and then a shout, came faintly from 
the mist which covered the lower ground 
beyond the river; the heavy sound of 
artillery succeeded, and the hissing of the 
bullets as they cut through the thickened 
atmosphere, plainly told that the French 
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were over the Tormes. After a time 
the fog cleared up, and the German horse- 
men were seen in close and beautiful 
order, retiring before twelve thousand 
French infantry, who in battle array, 
were marching steadily onwards. At 
intervals, twenty guns, ranged in front, 
would start forwards and send their bul- 
lets whistling and tearing up the ground 
beneath the Germans, while scattering 
parties of light cavalry, scouting out, 
capped all the hills in succession, and 
peering abroad, gave signals to the 
main body. Wellington immediately sent 
Graham across the river by the fords of 
Santa Marta with the first and seventh 
divisions and Le Marchant’s brigade of 
English cavalry; then concentrating the 
rest of the army between Cabrerizos and 
Moresco, he awaited the progress of Mar- 
mont’s operation. 

* Bock continued his retreat in the 
same fine and equable order, regardless 
alike of the canonade and of the light 
horsemen on his flanks, until the enemy’s 
scouts had gained a height above Cal- 
varisa Abaxo, from whence, at the dis- 
tance of three miles, they, for the first 
time, perceived Graham’s twelve thou- 
sand men, and eighteen guns, ranged in 
an order of battle, perpendicular to the 
Tormes. From the same point also, 
Wellington’s heavy columns were to be 
seen, clustering on the height above the 
fords of Santa Marta, and the light divi- 
sion was descried at Aldea Lengua, ready 
either to advance against the French 
troops left on the position of Aldea 
Rubia, or to pass the river to the aid 
of Graham. This apparition made the 
French general aware of his error, where- 
upon hastily facing about, and repassing 
the Tormes he resumed his former ground. 

« Wellington’s defensive dispositions on 
this occasion were very skilful, but it 
would appear that unwilling to stir before 
the forts fell, he had again refused the 
advantage of the moment; for it is not 
to be supposed that he misjudged the oc- 
casion, since the whole theatre of opera- 
tion was distinctly seen from St. Chris- 
toval, and he had-passed many hours in 
earnest observation; his faculties were 
indeed so fresh and vigorous, that after 
the day’s work he wrote a detailed me- 
moir upon the proposal for establishing 
a bank in Portugal, treating that and 
other financial schemes in all their bear- 
ings, with a master hand. Against the 
weight of his authority, therefore, any 
criticism must be advanced.” 

If the forts continued to hold out 
much longer, Marmont was resolved 
to give battle; but they having fallen 
much sooner than he expected, he 
withdrew his garrison from the Castle 


of Alba de Tormes, and retreated 
towards the Duero, by the roads of 
Tordesillas and Tero. He was fol- 
lowed briskly by the British com- 
mander, but no opportunity presented 
itself for bringing matters to any de- 
cisive issue, and each general continued 
to act with a degree of caution, which 
was the best compliment which he 
could pay to the abilities of the other. 
Meanwhile, Wellington felt exceed- 
ingly straitened for want of money. 
The promised remittance from Eng- 
land had not arrived ; and as the insuf- 
ficiency of land carriages rendered it 
extremely difficult to feed the army 
even on the Duero, to venture further 
into Spain, without pecuniary re- 
sources upon which he could certainly 
rely, would be the height of madness. 
But his difficulties at this. period are 
best described in his own words. 


« « T have never,’ said he, ‘ been in such 
distress as at present, and some serious 
misfortune must happen, if the govern- 
ment do not attend seriously to the sub- 
ject, and supply us regularly with money. 
The arrears and distresses of the Portu- 
guese government are a joke to ours, 
and if our credit was not better than 
theirs, we should certainly starve. As it 
is, if we don’t find means to pay our bills 
for butcher’s meat there will be an end 
to the war at once.’” 


Marmont, in his turn, now became 
the assailant, and he effected the pas- 
sage of the Duero with great strata- 
getic skill. Then commenced a series 
of movements, in which much general- 
ship was displayed on both sides, and 
which terminated in bringing the allies 
and the French within very nearly the 
same positions which they occupied 
a month before, when the first advance 
of Marmont caused the attack upon 
the forts of Salamanca to be Sousnink 
Upon the whole, the French general 
seemed to have the advantage. He 
had succeeded in turning the flanks of 
the allies, had gained possession of the 
principal passage over the Tormes, and 
seemed, from his position and his force, 
able to menace the communication of 
the allies with Salamanca, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 


« Wellington was deeply disquieted at 
the unexpected result of this day’s opera- 
tions, which had been entirely to the 
advantage of the French general. Mar- 
mont had shown himself perfectly ac- 
quainted with the country, had out- 
flanked and outmarched the allies, had 
gained the command of the Tormes, and 
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as his junction with the king’s army was 
thus secured, he might fight or wait for 
reinforcements or continue his operations 
as it seemed good to himself. But the 
scope of Wellington’s campaign was 
hourly being more restricted. His rea- 
sons for avoiding a battle except at ad- 
vantage, were stronger than before, be- 
cause Caffarelli’s cavalry was known to 
be in march, and the army of the centre 
was on the point of taking the field; 
hence, though he should fight and gain a 
victory, unless it was decisive, his object 
would not be advanced. That object 
was to deliver the Peninsula, which could 
ouly be done by a long course of solid 
operations, incompatible with sudden and 
rash strokes unauthorized by any thing 
but hope ; wherefore yielding to the force 
of circumstances, he prepared to return to 
Portugal and abide his time; yet with a 
bitter spirit, which was not soothed by 
the recollection, that he had refused the 
opportunity of fighting to advantage, ex- 
actly one month before, and upon the 
very hills he now occupied. Neverthe- 
Jess that stedfast temper, which then 
prevented him from seizing an adventiti- 
ous chance, would not now let him yield 
to Fortune more than she could ravish 
from him: he still hoped to give the 
lion’s stroke, and resolved to cover Sala- 
manea and the communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo to the last moment. A 
letter stating his inability to hold his 
ground was, however, sent to Castanos, 
but it was intercepted by Marmont, who 
exultingly pushed forwards without regard 
to the king’s movements; and it is curi- 
ous that Joseph afterwards imagined this 
to have been a subtlety of Wellington's 
to draw the French general into a prema- 
ture battle.” 


Marmont passed the Tormes, and 
took up a strong position behind Cal- 
variza Ariba. This necessitated a 
counter movemeut on the part of Wel- 
lington, who also passed the Tormes, 
by the fords of Santa Marta, and Aldea 
Lengua, leaving the third division and 
D’Urban’s cavalry on the right bank, 
who entrenched themselves at Cabre- 
rizos. 


« It was late when the light division 
descended the rough side of the Aldea 
Lengua mountain to cross the river, and 
the night came suddenly down, with more 
than common darkness, for a storm, that 
common precursor of a battle in the 
Peninsula, was at hand. Torrents of 


rain deepened the ford, the water foamed 
and dashed with increasing violence, the 
thunder was frequent and deafening, and 
the lightning passed in sheets of fire close 
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over the column, or played upon the 
points of the bayonets. One flash fall- 
ing amongst the fifth dragoon guards, 
near Santa Marta, killed many men and 
horses, while hundreds of frightened ani- 
mals breaking loose from their piquet 
ropes, and galloping wildly about, were 
supposed to be the enemy’s cavalry charg- 
ing in the darkness, and indeed some of 
their patroles were at hand; but to a 
military eye there was nothing more im- 
posing than the close and beautiful order 
in which the soldiers of that noble light 
division were seen by the fiery gleams to 
step from the river to the bank, and pur-~ 
sue their march amidst this astounding 
turmoil, defying alike the storm and the 
enemy.” 


Intelligence was now received by 
the British commander, that large re- 
inforcements were about to join the 
enemy; and his determination was 
taken to retire before the arrival of the 
new troops, by whom his operations 
might be so seriously impeded. 

The two Arapiles are two hills 
which stood between the hostile armies, 
and the possession of which was deemed 
by both an object of the first impor- 
tance. They were accordingly strongly 
contested ; and while the enemy gained 
the first, they were repulsed in an at- 
tempt to gain the second. Marmont, 
imagining that Wellington would see 
the importance of dislodging the French 
from the first hill, inasmuch as their 
possession of it must exercise a must 
sinister influence upon his, retreat, was 
prepared with a strong reserve of troops 
to meet the apprehended attack, which 
would, undoubtedly, have been made, 
had it not been thus anticipated. But 
the Duke, seeing the approach of the 
French, gave counter orders; judging 
it better to wait for new events, being 
certain that at night he could make his 
retreat good, and wishing -rather that 
Marmont should attack him in his now 
strong position. The remainder. of 
these evolutions we must give in our 
author’s words : 


“The French troops coming from 
Babila Fuente had not yet reached the 
edge of the forest, when Marmont, seeing 
that the allies would not attack, and 
fearing that they would retreat before his 
own dispositions were complcted, ordered 
Thomieres’ division, covered by fifty guns 
and supported by the light cavalry, to 
menace the Ciudad Rodrigo road. He 
also hastened the march of his other di- 
visions, designing, when Wellington 
should move in opposition to Thomieres, 
to fall upon him, by the village of Ara- 
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piles, with six divisions of infantry and 
Boyer’s dragoons, which last, he now 
put in march to take fresh ground on the 
left of the Arapiles rocks, leaving only 
one regiment of cavalry to guard Foy’s 
right flank at Calvariza. 

« In these new circumstances, the posi- 
tions of the two armies embraced an oval 
basin formed by different ranges of hills, 
that rose like an amphitheatre of which 
the Arapiles rocks might be considered 
the dodr-posts, This basin was about a 
mile broad from north to south, and more 
that two miles long from east towest. The 
northern and western half formed the 
allies’ position, which extended from the 
English Arapiles on the left to Aldea 
Tejada on the, right. The eastern 
heights were held by the French right, 
and their left, consisting of Thomieres’ 
division with the artillery and light 
cavalry, was’ now moving along the 
southern side of the basin ; but the march 
was wide and loose; there was a long 
space between Thomieres’ and the di- 
visions which, coming from the edge of 
the forest, were destined to form the 
centre, and there was a longer space be- 
tween him and the divisions about the 
Arapiles, Nevertheless, the mass of ar- 
tillery placed on his right flank was very 
imposing, and opened its fire grandly, 
taking ground to the left by guns, in suc- 
cession, as the infantry moved on; and 
these last marched eagerly, continually 
contracting their distance from the allies, 
and bringing up their left shoulders as if 
to envelope Wellington’s position, and 
embrace it with fire. At this time also, 
Bonet’s troops, one regiment of which 
held the French Arapiles, carried the 
village of that name, and although soon 
driven from the greatest part of it again, 
maintained a fierce struggle. 

« Marmont’s first arrangements had 
occupied several hours, yet as he gave no 
positive indication of his designs, Welling- 
ton, ceasing to watch him, had retired 
trom the Arapiles. But at three o’clock 
a report reached him that the French le/t 
was in motion, and pointing towards the 
Ciudad Rodrigo road; then starting up 
he repaired to the high ground, and ob- 
served their movements fur some time, 
with a stern contentment, for their left 
wing was entirely separated from thie 
centre. The fault was flagraut, and he 
fixed it with the stroke of a thunder-bolt. 
A few orders issued from his lips like the 
incantations of a wizard, and suddenly 
the dark mass of troops which covered 
the English Arapiles, was seemingly pos- 
sessed by some mighty spirit, and rushing 
violently down the interior slope of the 
mountain, entered the great basin amidst 
a storm of bullets which seemed to shear 
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away the whole surface of the earth over 
which the soldiers moved. The fifth 
division instantly formed on the right of 
the fourth, connecting the latter with 
Bradford’s Portuguese, who hastened for- 
ward at the same time from the right of 
the army, and the heavy cavalry galloping 
up on the right of Bradford, closed this 
front of battle. The sixth and seventh 
divisions, flanked on the right by Anson’s 
light cavalry, which had now moved from 
the Arapiles, were ranged at half cannon- 
shot in « second line, which was pro- 
longed by the Spaniards in the direction 
of the third division’; and this last, rein- 
forced by two squadrons of the fourteenth 
dragoons, and by D’Urban’s Portuguese 
horsemen, formed the extreme right of 
the army. Behind all, on the highest 
ground, the first and light divisions, and 
Pack’s Portuguese were disposed in heavy 
masses as a reserve. 

« When this grand disposition was com- 
pleted, the third division and its attend- 
ant horsemen, the whole formed in four 
columns and flanked on the left by twelve 
guns, received orders to cross the enemy’s 
line of march. The remainder of the 
first line, including the main body of the 
cavalry, was directed to advance when- 
ever the attack of the third division 
should be developed ; and as the fourth 
division must in this forward movement 
necessarily lend its flank to the enemy’s 
troops stationed on the French Arapiles, 
Pack’s brigade was commanded to assail 
that rock the moment the left of the 
British line should pass it. Thus, alter 
long coiling and winding, the armies 
came together, and drawing up their huge 
trains like angry serpents mingled in 
deadly strife.” 


Now commenced the battle—the 
most glorious, probably, of any during 
Wellington’s peninsular campaigns. 
Marmont felt that he was taken ata 
disadvantage, in the midst of a difficult 
and complicated evolution ; and, hav- 
ing failed to arrest the advance of the 
British by a tempest of bullets, his 
only hope of restoring the’ battle, was 
by bringing up his reserve divisions, 
and falling by the village of the Arapiles, 
upon what was now the left of the 
allies’ position, But even this was 
but a weak resource, as there were, on 
the part of the British, although un- 
known to him, reserves. by which such 
a device might be promptly counter- 
acted, 


** However, the French general, nothing 
daunted, despatched officer after officer, 
some to hasten up the troops from the 
forest, others to stop the progress of Kis 
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left wing, and with a sanguine expecta- 
tion still looked for the victory, until he 
saw Pakenham with the third division 
shoot like a meteor across Thomieres’ 
path; then pride and hope alike died 
within him, and desperately he was hur- 
rying in person to that fatal point, when 
an exploding shell stretched him on the 
earth with a broken arm and two deep 
wounds in his side. Confusion ensued, 
and the troops, distracted by ill-judged 
ordersand counter-orders, knew not where 
to move, who to fight, or who to avoid. 
“It was about five o’clock when 
Pakenham fell upon Thomieres, and it 
was at the instant when that General, 
the head of whose column had gained an 
open isolated hill at the extremity of the 
southern range of heights, expected to 
see the allies, in full retreat towards the 
Ciudad Rodrigo road, closely followed 
by Marmont from the Arapiles. The 
counter-stroke was terrible! Two bat- 
teries of artillery placed on the summit 
of the western heights suddenly took his 
troops in flank, and Pakenham’s massive 
columns supported by cavalry, were com- 
ing on full in his front, while two-thirds 
of his own division, lengthened out and 
unconnected, were still behind in a wood 
where they could hear, but could not see 
the storm which was now bursting. 
From the chief to the lowest soldier all 
felt that they were lost, and in an in- 
stant Pakenham, the most frank and 
gallant of men, commenced the battle. 
The British columns formed lines as 
they marched, and the French gunners 
standing up manfully for the honour of 
their country, sent showers of grape into 
the advancing masses, while a crowd of 
light troops poured in a fire of musketry, 
under cover of which the main body en- 
deavoured to display a front. But bear- 
ing onwards through the skirmishers with 
the might of a giant, Pakenham broke 
the half-formed lines into fragments, and 
sent the whole in confusion upon the ad- 
vancing supports; one only officer, with 
unyielding spirit, remained by the artil- 
lery ; standing alone he fired the last gun 
at the distance of a few yards, but 
whether he lived or there died could not 
be seen for the smoke. Some squadrons 
of light cavalry fell on the right of the 
third division, but the fifth regiment re- 
pulsed them, and then D’Urban’s Portu- 
guese horsemen, reinforced by two squa- 
drons of the fourteenth dragoons under 
"elton Harvey, gained the enemy’s flank. 
The Oporto regiment, led by the English 
Major Watson, instantly charged the 
French infantry, yet vainly, Watson fell 
deeply wounded, and his men retired. 
« Pakenham continued his tempestuous 
course against the remainder of Tho- 


mieres’ troops, which were now arrayed 
on the wooded heights behind the first 
hill, yet imperfectly, and offering two 
fronts the one opposed to the third divi- 
sion and its attendant horsemen, the 
other to the fifth division, to Bradford's 
brigade, and the main body of cavalry 
and artillery, all of which were now 
moving in one great line across the basin. 
Meanwhile Bonet’s troops, having failed 
at the village of Arapiles, were sharply 
engaged with the fourth division. Mau- 
cune kept his menacing position behind 
the French Arapiles, and as Clauzel’s 
division had come up from the forest, the 
connection of the centre and left was in 
some measure restored; two divisions 
were however still in the rear, and 
Boyer’s dragoons were in march from 
Calvariza Ariba. Thomieres had been 
killed, and Bonet, who succeeded Mar- 
mont, had been disabled, hence more 
confusion ; but the command of the army 
devolved on Clauzel, and he was of a 
capacity to sustain this terrible crisis, 

« The fourth and fifth divisions, and 
Bradford’s brigade, were now hotly en- 
gaged and steadily gaining ground; the 
heavy cavalry, Anson’s light dragoons 
and Bull’s troop of artillery were ad- 
vancing at a trot on Pakenham’s left ; 
and on that general’s right D’Urban’s 
horsemen overlapped the enemy. Thus 
in less than half an hour, and before an 
order of battle had been even formed by 
the French, their commander-in-chief and 
two other generals had fallen, and the 
left of their army was turned, thrown 
into confusion and enveloped. Clauzel’s 
division had indeed joined Thomieres’, 
and a front had been spread on the 
southern heights, but it was loose and 
unfit to resist; for the troops were, 
some in double lines, some in columns, 
some in squares; a powerful sun shone 
full in their eyes, the light soil, stirred up 
by the trampling of men and horses, and 
driven forward by a breeze, which arose 
in the west at the moment of attack, 
came full upon them, mingled with smoke 
in such stifling clouds, that, scarcely able 
to breathe, and quite unable to see, their 
fire was given at random. 

“In this situation, while Pakenham, 
bearing onward with a conquering vio- 
lence, was closing on their flank, and the 
fifth division advancing with a storm of 
fire on their front, the interval between 
the two attacks was suddenly filled with 
a whirling cloud of dust, which moving 
swiftly forward, carried within its womb 
the trampling sound of a charging multi- 
tude. As it passed the left of the third 
division Le Marchant’s heavy horsemen, 
flanked by Anson’s light cavalry, broke 
forth from it at full speed, and the 
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next instant twelve hundred French in- 
fantry, though formed in several lines, 
were trampled down with a terrible cla- 
amour and disturbance. Bewildered and 
blinded, they cast away their arms and 
run through the openings of the British 
squadrons, stooping and demanding quar- 
ter, while the dragoons, big men and on 
big horses, rode onwards smiting with 
their long glittering swords in uncon- 
trollable power, and the third division 
followed at speed, shouting as the French 
masses fell in succession before this dread- 
ful charge. 

« Nor were these valiant swordsmen 
yet exhausted. Their own general, Le 
Marchant, and many officers had fallen, 
but Cotton and all his staff was at their 
head, and with ranks confused, and 
blended together in one mass, still gallop- 
ing forward they sustained from a fresh 
column an irregular stream of fire which 
emptied a hundred saddles; yet with fine 
courage, and downright force, the sur- 
vivors broke through this the third and 
strongest body of men that had encoun- 
tered them, and Lord Edward Somerset, 
continuing his course at the head of one 
squadron with a happy perseverance, 
captured five guns. The French left was 
entirely broken, more than two thousand 

risoners were taken, the French light 
sheer a abandoned that part of the 
field, and Thomieres’ division no longer ex- 
isted as a military body. Anson’s cavalry, 
which had passed quite over the hill, and 
had suffered little in the charge, was now 
joined by D’Urban’s troopers, and took 
the place of Le Marchant’s exhausted 
men; the heavy German dragoons fol- 
lowed in reserve, and with the third and 
fifth divisions and the guns, formed one 
formidable line, two miles in advance of 
where Pakenham had first attacked ; and 
that impetuous officer with unmitigated 
strength still pressed forward, spreading 
terror and disorder on the enemy’s left.” 


Clauzel, upon whom the com- 
mand of the French army had now de- 
volved, proved himself an able com- 
mander. With singular dexterity and 
presence of mind, he re-collected the 
beaten and scattered troops, and took 
measures for securing a retreat, the 
most judicious that could be adopted. 
Nor was he yet without an idea that 
victory was not altogether beyond 
his reach. 


«« His hopes were founded on a misfor- 
tune which had befallen General Pack ; 
for that officer ascending the French 
Arapiles in one heavy column, had driven 
back the enemy’s skirmishers and was 
within thirty yards of the summit, be- 


lieving himself victorious, when suddenly 
the French reserves leaped forward from 
the rocks upon his front, and upon his 
left flank. The hostile masses closed, 
there was a thick cloud of smoke, a shout, 
a stream of fire, and the side of the hill 
was covered to the very bottom with the 
dead, the wounded, and the flying Por- 
tuguese, who were scoffed at for this fai- 
lure without any justice ; no troops could 
have withstood that crash upon such 
steep ground, and the propriety of at- 
tacking the hill at all seems very ques- 
tionable. The result. went nigh to 
shake the whole battle. For the fourth 
division had just then reached the south- 
ern ridge of the basin, and one of the 
best regiments in the service was actually 
on the summit, when twelve hundred 
fresh adversaries, arrayed on the reverse 
slope, charged up hill; and, as the Bri- 
tish fire was straggling and ineffectual, 
because the soldiers were breathless and 
disordered by the previous fighting, the 
French, who came up resolutely and 
without firing, won the crest. They 
were even pursuing down the other side, 
when two regiments, placed in line be- 
low, checked them with a destructive 
volley. 

“ This vigorous counter-blow took place 
at the moment when Pack’s defeat per- 
mitted Maucune, who was no longer in 

ain for the Arapiles hill, to menace the 
fete flank and rear of the fourth division, 
but the left wing of the fortieth regiment 
immediately wheeled about, and with a 
rough charge cleared the rear. Maucune 
would not engage himself more deeply at 
that time, but General Ferey’s troops 
pressed vigorously against the front of 
the fourth division, and Brennier did the 
same by the first line of the fifth division. 
Boyer’s dragoons also came on rapidly, 
and the allies, being outflanked and over- 
matched, lost ground. Fiercely and fast 
the French followed, and the fight once 
more raged in the basin below. General 
Cole had before this fallen deeply wound- 
ed, and Leith had the same fortune, but 
Beresford promptly drew Spry’s Portu- 
guese brigade from the second line of the 
fifth division, and thus flanked the ad- 
vancing columns of the enemy; yet he 
also fell desperately wounded, and Boyer’s 
dragoons then came freely into action, be- 
cause Anson’s cavalry had been checked 
after Le Marchant’s charge by a heavy 
fire of artillery. 

“ The crisis of the battle had now ar- 
rived, and the victory was for the general 
who had the strongest reserves in hand. 
Wellington, who was seen that day at 
every point of the field exactly when his 
presence was most required, itnmediately 
brought up from the second line the 
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sixth division, and ite charge was rough, 
strong, and successful. Nevertheless the 
struggle was no slight one. The men 
of General Hulse’s brigade, which was 
on the left, went down by hundreds, and 
the sixty-first and eleventh regiments 
won their way desperately, and through 
such a fire, as British soldiers only, can 
sustain. Some of Boyer’s dragoons also, 
breaking in between the fifth and sixth, 
slew many men, and caused some disor- 
der in the fifty-third; but that brave re- 
giment lost no ground, nor did Clauzel’s 
impetuous counter-attack avail at any 
point, after the first burst, against the 
steady courage of the allies. The south- 
érn ridge was regained, the French gene- 
ral Menne was severely, and General 
Ferey mortally, wounded; Clauzel him- 
self was hurt, and the reserve of Boyer's 
dragoons coming on at a canter were met 
and broken by the fire of Hulse’s noble 
brigade. Then the changing current of 
the fight once more set for the British. 
The third division continued to outflank 
the enemy’s left, Maucune abandoned 
the French Arapiles, Foy retired from 
the ridge of Cualvariza, and the allied 
host, righting itself asa gallant ship after 
a sudden gust, again bore onwards in 
blood and gloom, for though the air, 
purified by the storm of the night before, 
was peculiarly clear, one vast cloud of 
sthoke and dust rolled along the basin, 
and within it was the battle with all its 
sights and sounds of terror. 

« When the English general had thus 
restored the fight in the centre, he direct- 
ed the commander of the first division to 
push between Foy and the rest of the 
French army, which would have render- 
ed it impossible for the latter to rally or 
escape ; but this order was not executed, 
and Foy’s and Maucune’s divisions were 
skilfully used by Clauzel to protect the 
retreat.” 

Nothing now remained for the 
French general but to withdraw his 
men from the field of battle with as 
much expedition. as possible. The 
Duke of Wellington imagined that his 
only line of retreat was by the ford of 
Huerta, and upon that point he direct- 
ed his pursuit ; Alba de Tormes, the 
only other practicable passage of the 
river on that side, being, as the Duke 
supposed, strongly garrisoned by Spa- 
niards. But the governor had aban- 
doned the place ; and, what was still 
more inexcusable, had not informed 
the British commander of his move- 
ment. The consequence was, that 
that passage was now free to Clauzel, 
and that he was enabled to retire com- 
paratively unmolested. Had the 


Duke’s orders been attended to, or had 
the Spanish officer but given him 
timely information that they were not 
attended to, the whole of the French 
army would have been either taken or 
destroyed. 

Such was the battle of Salamanca, 
the most decisive that had yet been 
fought in Spain. Its immediate con- 
sequences were, the retreat of the 
army of Portugal beyond the Duero, 
and the abandonment of Madrid by 
the intrusive king of Spain. 


“In former actions,” General Napier 
observes, “the French -had been re- 
pulsed; here they were driven headlong, 
as it were, before a mighty wind, with- 
out help or stay, and the results were 
proportionate. Joseph’s ‘secret negocia- 
tions with the Cortes were crushed ; his 
partizans in every part of the Peninsula 
were abashed, and the sinking spirit of the 
Catalans was revived; the clamours of 
the opposition in England were checked ; 
the provisional government of France 
was dismayed; the secret plots against 
the French in Germany were resuscitated ; 
and the shock, reaching even to Moscow, 
heaved and shook the colossal structure 
of Napoleon’s power to its very base.” 


When Joseph retired from Madrid 
he was accompanied by a motley group 
of about twenty thousand men, women 
and children, who seemed in most 
wretched plight, and were evidently 
prepared for anything rather than the 
precipitate and unceremonious depar- 
ture from the capital, to which they 
were now condemned. But they were 
ignorant that, bad as their condition 
was, they were only protected from 
worse evils by the humanity of the 
British general. 


«« The cavalry of the allies,” our author 
tells us, “could have driven the whole 
before them into the Tagus; yet, Lord 
Wellington did not molest them. Either 
from ignorance of their situation, or 
what is more probable, compassionating 
their misery, and knowing that the 
troops, by abandoning the convoy, could 
easily escape over the river, he would not 
strike where the blow could only fall on 
helpless people, without affecting the mili- 
tary operations. Perhaps he also thought 
it wise to leave Joseph the burden of his 
court.” 


The entrance of the Duke into Ma- 
drid, and his reception, are thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ Wellington seeing that the king had 
crossed the Tagus in retreat, entered Ma- 
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drid, a very memorable event, were it only 
from the affecting circumstances attend- 
ing it. He, a foreigner, and marching at 
the head of a foreign army, was met and 
welcomed to the capital of Spain by the 
whole remaining population, The mul- 
titude who before that hour had never 
seen him, came forth to hail his approach, 
not with feigned enthusiasm, not with ac- 
clamations extorted by the fear of a con- 
queror’s power, nor yet excited by the 
natural proneness of human nature to 
laud the successful, for there was no tu- 
multuous exultation ; famine was amongst 
them, and long-endured misery had sub- 
dued their spirits, but with tears, and 
every other sign of deep emotion, they 
crowded around his horse, hung upon his 
stirrups, touched his clothes, or throwing 
themselves upon the earth, blessed him 
aloud as the friend of Spain. His tri- 
umph was as pure, and glorious, as it was 
uncommon, and he felt it to be so.” 


Our author, who was present at the 
battle, thus describes his demeanour 
towards the close of the glorious vic- 
tory— 

« IT saw him late in the evening of that 
great day, when the advancing flashes of 
cannon and musketry, stretching as far as 
the eye could command, shewed in the 
darkness how well the field was won ; he 
was alone, the flush of victory was on his 
brow, and his eyes were eager and watch- 
ful, but his voice was calm, and even 
gentle. More than the rival of Marl- 
borough, since he had defeated greater 
warriors than Marlborough ever encoun- 
tered, with a prescient pride he seemed 
only to accept this glory as an earnest of 
greater things.” 


“Is not the gaining of a great vic- 
tory the most glorious thing in the 
world ?”” observed a lady, to the Duke 
of Wellington, during the occupation 
of Paris by the allies. The Duke re- 
plied, “it is the greatest of human 
calamities, except a defeat.” A me- 
morable saying, and well worthy the 
greatest man of this, or of any other 
age. And how strikingly was it exem- 
plitied, even in the victorious army, 
after the battle of Salamanca :-— 


«All the hospitals in the rear were 
crowded, and Salamanca itself, in which 
there were six thousand sick and wounded, 
besides French prisoners, was the very 
abode of misery. The soldiers endured 
much during the first two or three days 
after the battle, and the inferior officers’ 
sufferings were still more heavy and pro- 
tracted. They had no money, and many 
sold their horses and other property to 
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sustain life; some actually died of want, 
and though Wellington, an of this, 
gave orders that they should be supplied 
from the purveyor’s stores in the same 
manner as the soldiers, the relief came 
late. It is a common, yet erroneous no- 
tion, that the English system of hospitals 
in the Peninsula was admirable, and that 
the French hospitals were neglected. — 
Strenuous and unceasing exertions were 
made by Lord Wellington and the chiefs 
of the medical staff to form good hospital 
establishments, but the want of money, 
and still more the want of previous insti- 
tutions, foiled their utmost efforts. Now 
there was no point of warfare which more 
engaged Napoleon’s attention than the 
care of his sick and wounded; and he 
being monarch as well as general, fur- 
nished his hospitals with all things requi- 
site, even with luxuries. Under his fos- 
tering care also, Baron Larrey, justly ce- 
lebrated, were it tor this alone, organized 
the establishment called the hospital 
«“ Ambulance ;” that is to say, waggons of 
a peculiar construction, well horsed, served 
by men trained and incorporated as sol- 
diers, and subject to a strict discipline.— 
Rewarded for their courage and devotion 
like other soldiers they were always at 
hand, and whether in action or ona 
march, ready to pick up, to salve, and to 
carry off wounded men ; and the astonish- 
ing rapidity with which the fallen French 
soldiers disappeared from a field of battle 
attested the excellence of the institution, 

« But in the British army, the carrying 
off the wounded depended, partly upon 
the casual assistance of a weak waggon 
train, very badly disciplined, furnishing 
only three waggons toa division, and not 
originally appropriated to that service ; 
partly upon the spare commissariat ani- 
mals; but principally upon the resources 
of the country, whether of bullock carts, 
mules, or donkeys, and hence the most 
doleful scenes after a battle, or when an 
hospital was to be evacuated. The in- 
creasing numbers of the sick and wounded 
as the war enlarged, also pressed on the 
limited number of regular medical officers, 
and Wellington complained, that when he 
demandec more, the military medical 
board in London neglected his demands, 
and thwarted his arrangements. Shoals 
of hospital mates and students were sent 
out, and they arrived for the most part 
ignorant alike of war, and their own pro- 
tession ; while a heterogeneous mass of 
purveyors and their subordinates, acting 
without any military organization or et- 
fectual superintendence, continually bade 
defiance to the exertions of those medical 
officers, and they were many, whose ex- 
perience, zea], and talents would, with a 
good institution to work upon, have ren- 
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dered this branch of the service most dis- 
tinguished. Nay, many even of the well- 
educated surgeons sent out, were for some 
time of little use, for superior profes. 
sional skill is of little value in comparison 
of experience in military arrangements ; 
where one soldier dies from the want of 
a delicate operation, hundreds perish from 
the absence of military arrangement.— 
War tries the strength of the military 
frame-work ; it is in peace that the frame- 
work itself must be formed, otherwise bar- 
barians would be the leading soldiers of 
the world ; a perfect army can only be 
made by civil institutions, and those, 
rightly considered, would tend to confine 
the horrors of war to the field of battle, 
which would be the next best thing to the 
perfection of civilization that would pre- 
vent war altogether.” 


Most earnestly do we recommend 
these important observations to the 
Government ; and most sincerely do 
we hope that, should war again occur, 
they will not have been made in vain! 


This great victory dislocated the 
whole frame-work of the French inva- 
sion ; and, what was even more impor- 
tant, increased the causes of dissatis- 
faction between Joseph and his gene- 
rals, to such a degree, as to render a 
vigorous cooperation for a common re- 
sult, a thing not to be expected. The 
king was peremptory in requiring 
Soult to evacuate Andalusia ; and this 
although, as the marshal showed, a false 
movement, was yet the means of concen- 
trating such a force under the intrusive 
monarch, as eventually rendered it ne- 
cessary for Wellington to retire from 
Madrid ; but he hoped by taking time 
by the forelock, to strike another heavy 
blow before he concluded the cam- 
paign. 

It was with this view he undertook 
the siege of Burgos, in which, for want 
of a sufficient battering train, and be- 
cause also of the skill and gallantry of 
the governor, who defended the town 
with matchless vigour, he failed. But, 
in his retreat, (for the whole power of 
the French in Spain was now brought 
to bear upon him,) he evinced as much 
gallantry and skill as he ever displayed 
in gaining a victory. His first retiring 
movement, necessarily one of great 
difficulty, is thus described— 


« This operation was commenced on 
the night of the 2lst by a measure of 
great nicety and boldness, for the road, 
divaricating at Gamonal, led by Villatora, 
to the bridge of Villaton on the one hand, 
and the bridge of Burgos on the other, 
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and Wellington chose the latter, which 
was the shortest, though it passed the 
Arlanzan river close under the guns of 
the castle. The army quitted the posi- 
tion after dark; without being observed, 
and having the artillery-wheels muffled 
with straw, defiled over the bridge of 
Burgos with such silence and celerity, 
that Dubreton, watchful and suspicious as 
he was, knew nothing of their march, un- 
til the Partidas, failing in nerve, com- 
menced galloping; then he poured a de- 
structive fire down, but soon lost the 
range. By this delicate operation, the 
infantry gained Cellado del Camino and 
Hormillas that night, but the light ca- 
valry halted at Estepar and the bridge of 
Villa Baniel. Souham, who did not dis- 
cover the retreat until late in the evening 
of the 22d, was therefore fain to follow, 
and by a forced march, to overtake the 
allies, whereas, if Wellington, to avoid 
the fire of the castle, had gone by Villa- 
ton, and Frandovinez, the French might 
have forestalled him at Cellada del Ca- 
mino.” 


We must refer our readers to Ge- 
neral Napier’s volume for the various 
evolutions which distinguished — this 
masterly retreat, and the valour and the 
vigour of the British troops when they 
were compelled to stand on the defen- 
sive. Suffice it here to say, that the 
British army soon found itself in its 
old quarters on the Tormes, in the 
neighbourhood of Salamanea ; and that 
their glorious commander took up a 
position which enabled him to bid a 
proud defiance to the enemy. Here it 
was proposed by Jourdan to attack him 
in front, which would have brought on 
a pitched battle ; but Soult’s opinion 
prevailed, who was for operating upon 
his flank and rear, and, while his re- 
treat was thus menaced, fighting him 
upon ground, where he might be taken 
at a disadvantage. As we cannot af- 


ford space to describe the details of 


the various movements and counter- 
movements of the opposing armies, 


suffice it to say, that the tacties of 


Soult, on the present occasion, were 
similar to those of Marmont, before the 
battle of Salamanca; except that the 
evolution by which he hoped to sur- 
round the Duke was made 


«“ On a wider scale, by a second range 
of heights enclosing as it were those by 
which the Duke of Ragusa moved on 
that day, and consequently, beyond the 
reach of such a sudden attack and catas- 
trophe. The result in each case was re- 
markable. Marmont closing with a 
short quick turn, a falcon striking at an 
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eagle, received a buffet that broke his 
pinions, and spoiled his flight. Soult, a 
wary kite, sailing slowly and with a wide 
wheel to séize a helpless prey, lost it alto- 
gether.” 


But it was not alone the enemy the 
Duke had to encounter. During this 
retreat, he experienced considerable 
annoyance from the misconduct of his 
own men ; and the success of his move- 
ments was at one time put to hazard, 
by the following act of presumptuous 
disobedience. 


“ Knowing that the most direct road 
was impassable, he had directed the di- 
visions by another road, longer, and ap- 
parently more difficult: this seemed such 
an extraordinary proceeding to some ge- 
neral officers, that, after consulting to- 
gether, they deemed their commander un- 
fit to conduct the army, and led their 
troops by what appeared to them the 
fittest line of retreat! Meanwhile Wel- 
lington, who had, before daylight, placed 
himself at an important point on his own 
road, waited impatiently for the arrival of 
the leading division until dawn, and then 
suspecting something of what had hap- 
pened, galloped to the other road, and 
found the would-be commanders, stopped 
by that flood which his arrangements had 
been made to avoid, The insubordina- 
tion, and the danger to the whole army, 
were alike glaring, yet the practical re- 
buke was so severe and well-timed, the 
humiliation so complete, and so deeply 
felt, that, with one proud sarcastic obser- 
vation, indicating contempt more than 
anger, he led back the troops and drew 
off all his forces safely. However some 
confusion and great danger still attended 
the operation, for even on this road one 
water gully was so deep that the light 
division which covered the rear, could 
only pass it man by man over a felled 
tree, and it was fortunate that Soult, un- 
able to feed his troops a day longer, 
stopped on the Huebra with his main 
body, and only sent some cavalry to 
Tamames.” 


The following observations of our 
author, upon the retreat, are very just ; 
even his prejudices against aristocracy 
seem to have been overcome, by the 
greatness of Wellington’s military ge- 
nius— 


“ Pursued by a superior army and see- 
ing his cavalry defeated, he turned as a 
savage lion at the Carrion, nor would he 
have removed so quickly from that lair, 
if the bridges at Palencia and Banos had 
been destroyed according to his order.— 
Neither is his cool self-possession to be 
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overlooked; for when both his flanks 
were thus exposed, instead of falling back 
ina hurried manner to the Duero, he 
judged exactly the value of the rugged 
ground on the left bank of the Pisuerga, 
in opposition to the double advantage ob- 
tained by the enemy at Palencia and 
Banos; nor did the difficulty which Sou- 
ham and Caffarelli, independent com- 
manders and neither of them accustomed 
to move large armies, would find, in sud- 
denly changing their line of operations, 
escape him. His march to Cabegon and 
his position on the left of the Pisuerga 
was not a retreat, it was the shift of a 
practised captain. 

« When forced to withdraw Hill from 
the Tagus, he, on the instant, formed a 
new combination to fight that great battle 
on the Adaja which he had intended to 
deliver near the Guadalaviar; and though 
the splendid exploit of Captain Guingret, 
at Tordesillas, baffled this intent, he, 
in return, baffled Souham by that ready 
stroke of generalship, the posting of his 
whole army in front of Rueda, thus for- 
bidding a passage by the restored bridge. 
Finally, if he could not maintain the line 
ef the Duero, nor that of the Tormes, it 
was because rivers can never be perma- 
nently defended against superior forces, 
and yet he did not quit the last without 
a splendid tactical illustration. I mean 
that surprising movement from the Ara- 
piles to the Valmusa, a movement made 
not in confusion and half flight, but in 
close order of battle, his columns ready 
for action, his artillery and cavalry skir- 
mishing, passing the Junguen without 
disorder, filing along the front of and 
winding into the rear of a most powerful 
French army, the largest ever collected 
in one mass in the Peninsula, an army 
having twice as many guns as the allies, 
and twelve thousand able horsemen to 
boot. And all these great and skilful 
actions were executed by Lord Welling- 
ton with an army composed of different 
nations ; suldiers, fierce indeed, and va- 
liant, terrible in battle, but characterised 
by himself as more deficient in good dis- 
cipline than any army of which he had 
ever read !” 


But an adequate idea of the difficul- 
ties with which our great commander 
had to contend, can only be formed 
when the reader has seen the embar- 
rassments which were caused him, by 
the obstinate, bigoted, and jealous go- 
vernment of Portugal, who could only, 
with the utmost difficulty, be withheld 
from courses by which the safety of his 
army would be compromised ; and the 
erroneous schemes of finance which 
were proposed to him from home, and 
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which he was more than once called 
upon to expose, when all his faculties 
were required to watch the evolutions 
of a powerful and adaring enemy. But 
for this we must refer the reader to the 
volume before us. 

In the battle of Castalla, which was 
fought against Suchet, by Sir John 
Murray, in the April of 1813, the fol- 
lowing striking incident is recorded,— 
Our men were strongly intrenched 
upon heights, which were assailed by 
the French with great intrepidity. 


“« The ascent in front of Whittingham’s 
post, being very rugged and steep, and 
the upper parts entrenched, the battle 
there resolved itself at once into a fight 
of light troops, in which the Spaniards 
maintained their ground with resolution ; 
but on the other side of the jut, the 
French mounted the heights, slowly in- 
deed and with many skirmishes, yet so 
firmly, that it was evident nothing but 
good fighting would send them down 
again. Their light troops spread over 
the whole face of the Sierra, and, here 
and there attaining the summit, were par- 
tially driven down again by the Anglo- 
Italian troops; but where the main body 
came upon the second battalion of the 
twenty-seventh there was a terrible crash. 
For the ground having an abrupt declina- 
tion near the top, enabled the French to 
form a line under cover, close to the 
British, who were lying down waiting for 
orders to charge; and while the former 
were unfolding their masses, a grenadier 
officer, advancing alone, challenged the 
captain of the twenty-seventh grenadiers 
to single combat. Waldron, an agile vi- 
gorous Irishman and of boiling courage, 
instantly sprung forward, the hostile lines 
looked on without firing a shot, the 
swords of the champions glittered in the 
sun, the Frenchman’s head was cleft in 
twain, and the next instant the twenty- 
seventh jumping up with a deafening 
shout, fired a deadly volley, at half pistol- 
shot distance, and then charged with such 
a shock that, maugre their bravery and 
numbers, the enemy’s soldiers were over- 
thrown, and the side of the Sierra was 
covered with the killed and wounded.— 
In Murray’s despatch this exploit was er- 
roneously attributed to Colonel Aadm, 
but it was ordered and conducted by Co- 
lonel Reeves alone.” 


This battle seems to have been brought 
on against the wishes of both com- 
manders ; aud certainly, the victory 
was not improved, as it should have 
been, by Sir John Murray ; who, if our 
author is to be credited, exhibited a ti- 
midity in the onset, aud a hesitation 


and a tardiness in the pursuit, which 
we have not often seen occasion to 
censure in the conduct of a British 
soldier. 

Of the campaign in 1813, we can- 
not afford space to speak at any length, 
and common justice would not be done 
it, by any hasty or transient survey of 
Lord Wellington’s profound and sci- 
entific stratagetical combinations. He 
had now to contend against the concen- 
trated power of all the French generals 
in Spain, who were unfettered by the 
difficulties with which he had to 
struggle in all his delicate and perilous 
operations. For, 


“ The allied army was not so lithe as 
the French army ; the latter carried, on 
occasion, ten days’ provisions on the sol« 
diers’ backs, or it lived upon the country, 
and was, in respect of its organization and 
customs, a superior military machine ; the 
former never carried more than three 
days’ provisions, never lived upon the 
country, avoided the principle of making 
the war support the war, paid or pro- 
mised to pay for every thing, and often 
carried in its marches even the corn for 
its cavalry. The difference of this or- 
ganization, resulting from the difference of 
policy between the two nations, was a 
complete bar to any great and sudden ex- 
cursion on the part of the British general, 
and must always be considered in judging 
his operations.” 


Such were his comparative disadvan- 
tages ; notwithstanding which, in six 
weeks, with one hundred thousand 
men he marched six hundred miles, 
passed six rivers, gained one decisive 
battle, invested two fortresses, and 
drove one hundred and twenty thousand 
veteran troops from Spain. All the 
details of our author respecting these 
events are very interesting ; and cor- 
dially do we accord our meed of praise 
to the general fidelity of his narrative, 
and the vigour and brilliancy of his 
descriptions. Had he only eschewéd 
politics, all would have been well; 
but, he fancies that to be his strength, 
which is, in fact, his weakness ; and 
his parade of low radicalism, whenever 
the temptation to introduce it presents 
itself, can only excite disgust or pity 
in the mind of the enlightened reader. 
But upon this we have already ob- 
served ; and we can assure him, how- 
ever little he may be disposed to credit 
us, that our strictures have been made 
“ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

Into his controversy with the Quar- 
terly Review, and the other able an- 
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tagonists by whom his views or his 
statements have been impugned, we do 
not enter. When the respective par- 
ties have written their last words, the 
subject will come more legitimately 
within our province ; and every day 
will bring to light some piece of in- 
formation, by which the matters in 
dispute may be more perfectly eluci- 
dated, than they can be at present.— 
We have thought that some of the 
strictures to which he has been sub- 
jected, were, to say the least of them, 
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hypercritical ; and we feel bound to 
say, that the temper which he has 
evinced, in his reply to the accusations 
of his adversaries, is not that which can 
do him credit either as a scholar, a 
gentleman, or a soldier. But we will 
not anticipate. By those who alone 
are competent to discuss it, the subject 
has not as yet been half discussed ; and 
before another of the General's volumes 
sees the light, all parties must be in a 
much better condition for estimating 
his accuracy as a military historian. 





TITIAN’S VENUS. 


Titian !—great Master of a spell above 

The fable of that elvish boy of old, 

Whose shaft had power to fill the breast with love : 
Oh by what power untold 

Its living beauty in yon painted shade 


Did’st thou infuse ? 


For surely, never art 


Could so o’ercome the heart 
With tender madness, and love's soft surprise. 
Oh by what aid 
Dipt thou thy pencil in the starry spring 
That dews those radiant eyes ? 
Thou might’st not wing 
Sunward like him of yore, to steal Heav'ns fire 
Unquenchable by Time :—thus to inspire 
The heart of ages with thy deathless thought. 


From Love’s own self it was, thy pencil caught 
The tender sparkle that far down doth lie 
In these deep azure fountains, undecayed. 
From Love, thine eye 
Hath caught this glowing shade,— 
These chastened beams 
Of youthful fire, that pale the orient sky. 
Love touched with golden gleams 
Those bright brown ringlets, thro’ whose rich caress 
Yon spheres of kindling softness—hid beneath— 
Glow half revealed, with amorous mystery. 
Love touched for thee 
This bright cheek,—these warm lips that seem to breathe 
Some nameless dream of woman’s tenderness. 
The form of imaged fondness—from thy heart. 
Love fixed with deathless truth ; beyond all power of art. 


J.U.U. 
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THE RED RAPPAREE, 


ONE evening a very pretty peasant- 
girl was alone in her father’s cottage, 
preparing supper for the family, when 
an individual entered, and, after the 
usual unceremonious fashion of the 
country, sat down opposite her, beside 
the fire. It was evident at once what 
this person’s feelings were towards the 
girl ; but, unfortunately for him- 
self, he belonged to a class, which the 
gentler sex does not, we fear, suffici- 
ently appreciate. Jack Cumeskey, or 
as he was more commonly called, Jack 
Rhua, (Anglicé, Red Jack,) was a sim- 
ple, honest-hearted fellow; somewhat 
clownish both in mind and person, but 
distinguished by the most devoted ge- 
nerosity of character. His good qua- 
lities gained him universal esteem,— 
but this was not sufficient to satisfy the 
heart of Jack, whose dreams had be- 
come tinged of late with the crimson 
of a certain sun-burnt cheek; and 
who, notwithstanding his short and 
clumsy stature, and the unhappy colour 
of his round and closely shorn head, 
dared to aspire to the love of the fair- 
est girl of Ballycorly. 

“ How are you this evenin’, Nelly?” 
he said, as he took his seat by the hob. 

“Tm well, Jack, I’m obleeged to 
you,” said the girl, in a tone much 
more sprightly than poor Jack’s; “and 
how is yourself?” 

“ Oh, in troth, Nelly, I’m bravely,— 
thank God and you ; and doin’ bravely ;” 
he added, “ull to a trifle, or so, that [ 
needn't perplex myself talkin’ about.” 

“And musha what's that, Jacky 
darlint ?” said the other, in the same 
light and bantering manner. 

“Oh, in troth you know bravely 
what it is,” said Jack ; “ only you think 
it mighty cute-like not to let on.” 


“In troth I know nothin’ about it,” 
said the girl ; “barrin’ that there’s still 
some one unlucky thing or other ailin’ 
you; and sigus by it,” she added, cast- 
ing a Satirical glance on the full and 
rubicund countenance of the other, 
“gnre aren’t you wastin’ to a reg'lar 


shadow ?” 

‘Oh murdher!” cried Jack, “but 
th.t’s dhroll! Well now! and I said 
that, if ever I seen one could make 
themselves laugh like you. But it’s 
no matther, Nelly ; I only hope and 
pray your heart may be always as 


light.” 


“Ay, when you're lyin’ low, you 
mane.” 

“ Augh, whisht now; by my sow! it 
might come sooner nor you think, Did 
you never hear tell of what the man 
said to the docthor ¢” 

“No, Jack ; what was it ?” said the 
girl, a little eagerly. 

“No! Faith but I’d take my oath 
you did ; only you want me to be tel- 
lin’ you now,” he cried, with a trium- 
phaut air; for he had wit enough to 
perceive the advantage be had acci- 
dentally acquired. 

“ Why bad cess to your impidence,” 
exclaimed Nelly ; “Z want you to be 
tellin’ me!” 

“Ah sure you know well you do; 
and in troth [ will tell you, and don’t 
be vexed now, alanna. Well, he said 
as this—Docthor,’ says he, ‘there’s no 
use in talkin’, but it’s hard to say what a 
man might do when he meets a girl 
that’s as beautiful as the mornin’ dawn, 
but has a kantankerous way, that the 
divil couldn’t make his own of her.’ ” 

“ Well, Jack,” suid the maiden, 
stooping down to conceal a rising blush, 
“ what is it you're like to do ”” 

“Oh, by my faix I dont know what 
I'll do. I suppose I'll dhrown myself, 
or take a lover’s lep off the Rock of 
Foyle, some mornin’. Any way, Nelly, 
if I stay in the one mind I'll assasshi- 
nate myself somehow or other, never 
fear me.” 

“ You will, now, Jack ?” 

“Och! if I dont !"—But poor Jack 
might have spared his vows of self- 
destruction. Nelly, whose womanly 
heart had yielded for an instant to the 
force of admiration, had now relapsed 
into her former mood, and all her 
lover’s protestations being of a rather 
ludicrous character, produced the very 
contrary effect to what he desired. He 
sat looking at the fire, and Nelly stood 
looking at him;—and certainly his face 
was an admirable study for a light- 
hearted girl, particularly as she saw, in 
its lachrymose and varying expression, 
a manifestation of her own power. 

On raising his head at length he en- 
countered Nelly’s eye,—the girl burst 
out laughing, and Jack, with the in- 
stinct of a true lover, offered at once 
the most effectual remonstrance to her 
ill-timed mirth. He leaped up, and 
flinging his arm round her neck, with- 


out leave or license ardently pressed 
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the lips of the fair scorner. He quick- 
ly, however, freed her from his em- 
brace; for the weighty metal spoon, 
with which Nelly had been examining 
the boiling potatoes, descended with 
all the vigour of the maiden’s arm on 
his unprotected head. 

“ Whoo!” cried Jack, clapping his 
hand on his cranium, and springing 
halfway across the tloor. “ The devil’s 
in the woman’s fist! Ob, bad luck to 
me,” he added in most dolorous ac- 
cents, “ if it ben’t gone to the bone !” 

“Ha! more o’ that to you!” ex- 
claimed the girl, her face flushed with 
anger ; “maybe that'll larn you man- 
ners agin, you impident blackguard !” 

“ Whisht, Nelly M‘Evoy,—whisht, 
I bid you, you catheract— You—you— 
Och, murther! to go split a boy’s 
skull for kissing that ugly mouth of 
your's, and be danged to you!” 

“ Well, never heed it,” cried Nelly ; 
“it’s a mighty ugly mouth, I know; 
but sure your's is a purty mouth, Jack, 
and that’s a comfort.” Nelly knew she 
might slander, with perfect safety, the 
sweetest feature of her face; and when 
poor Jack beheld the white teeth 
slightly displayed by a satirical smile 
which curled her rosy lips, and thought 
of his own stout tusks, and the enor- 
mous chasm in which they were con- 
tained, he could not resist the ludi- 
crous impression of the contrast. 

“Qh no,” he said, with a melan- 
choly laugh; “ I’m no beauty, the world 
knows : but sure I’m what God made 
me,—you can’t say agin that. 
I'm not a beauty,” he added, “ maybe 
I can take a beauty’s fancy as well as 
them that is.” 

“ Oh the sorra doubt, Jacky—if you 
were shaved,” 

“Ay, and my beard in my pocket. 


Well, well! I never made a foul of 


myself but wanst, anyhow.” 

« And when was that wanst, Jack ?” 

“Faith it was when L knocked the 
breath out of Dan Sulivan, for tellin’ 
a blazin’ lie of you,—that’s when it 
was.” 

“Well! and were you a fool for 
that °” 

“Was 1? By my song I was—the 
Divil’s fool. Sure wasn’t it thrue for 
the boy, you're no betther nor another, 
only for the consaty way you have 
about you?” 

“Well, Jack, I'm sorry you have 
that bad notion of me,” replied the girl, 
in a tone which went most painfully to 
the poor fellow’s honest and simple 


heart. He looked at her for a mo- 
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ment, not knowing exactly what to say. 
“ And who the divil tould you I had?” 
he cried at last. 

“Sure arn’t you afther tellin’ me 
yourself?” 

“No I'm not afther tellin’ you. 
Why, bad luck to me, woman, do 
you think would I condescind to mur- 
ther a decent boy, if it was a thing I 
had the same notion myself all the 
while? But it’s easy seein’, Nelly, 
what makes you so scornful to me. 
I’m not as white in the face and as 
smooth-goin’ a chap as Willy O’Brien, 
—forbye being a poor mau’s son.” 

“On whisht and don’t be makin’ a 
fool of yourself,” cried Nelly, blushing 
to the eyes, and endeavouring to lift 
off the potato-pot from the ‘crook,’ 
where it hung above the blazing turf. 

“Ah whoo! that’s the way of it,” 
exclaimed the other. “ Well, come 
out of this, and don’t be breaking the 
little arms of you, anyhow. Here! 
show us where L'll tumble them,” he 
said, relieving the girl of her load.— 
* Now, can you say I’m jealous of 
Willy, you little beauty 2” 

“Oh, in troth, Jack, you’re a decent 
boy afther all.” 

“Oh I am—a wondherful decent boy, 
to myself it may be told. But faix oaks 
I have a regard for Willy, I'd be set- 
tlin’ a trifle of accounts with him some 
ov’ these days.” 

Their ééte-a-téte was here interrupted 
by the appearance of a rosy, curly- 
headed boy, whose strong resemblance 
to Nelly at unce announced their rela- 
tionship. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, looking up 
with the same playful and mischievous 
expression which sometimes distin- 
guished hissister’s face ; “how is Barney 
gettin’ on these times?” Jack looked 
at the child, and then at Nelly, and he 
tried to laugh, but his embarrassment 
was most painfully evident. 

“ Whisht, sir, with your impidence,” 
cried the girl, casting a reproving look 
on the young offender; “go off and 
call your father in to supper ;” and out 
he flew, glad of an opportunity to es- 
cape the anger he had so speedily ex- 
cited, Poor Jack was sadly crest- 
fallen. 

“That’s what's still flung in my 
teeth, God help me,” he said, “ Nelly, 
there’s one thing—I'll never cross 
Willy’s way again,—you may depend 
1 vever will; and I ax your pardon 
this night, alanna, for wishing you to 
bear a name that’s Oh, musha, 
my heart’s broke with his ways, and so 
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is the ould man’s, worse nor mine—a 
dale worse, the unfortunate ould cra- 
thur.” 

The dusk was deepening as Jack 
descended to the rivers side, beyond 
which his father’s cabin stodd, in the 
opening of a dark and rugged glen, 
and by the margin of a’small tributary 
stream, which emptied itself into the 
river, a few perches below this solitary 
dwelling. The glen ran up for a con- 
siderable distance through a wild and 
mountainous district, and was divided, 
about midway by the Rock of Foyle, 
over which the streamlet fell in a 
glancing torrent, and thence flowed on, 
with hardly a glimpse of sun, for the 
remainder of its independent career. 
The river in the neighbourhood of 
Jack’s dwelling was wide, but not deep; 
and it was crossed by means of a num- 
ber of large stepping-stones which, 
however, answered only when the wa- 
ter was at its ordinary level. In case 
of floods which, in the winter season, 
were of frequent occurrence, this pas- 
sage was exceedingly dangerous, and 
the bridge being a mile hizher up, at the 
extremity of Lord ———’s domain, the 


Cumeskeys, who were the only inhabi- 
tants through a considerable sweep of 


country beyond the river, were cut off 
in a great degree from all intercourse 
with their neighbours. As Jack ap- 
proached he observed his father, a little 
grey-headed old man, sitting on a bench 
at their cabin door. 

*“O the Lord help you!” muttered 
Jack—-“ it’s no wondher what the 
neighbours says, that you're come to 
that when the could bed’s still the soft- 
est ;” as he got within hearing, how- 
ever, he assumed a more careless tone. 
“ Well, father!” he cried, “ you're stick- 
ing to the ould way ; just killin’ your- 
self out of the face. Go in I toult vou,” 
he added, giving him a friendly push, 
“and dont be gettin’ your death here 
in the could dews.” 

* Oh Jacky,” cried the other, “ there’s 
no use in talkin’ to me—sure if I do 
get my death itself what harm ?—I think 
there’s none can allow but I’m too long 
in it!” 

“ Whisht !” exclaimed the son, “and 
dont let me hear you say the like. 
Faix I wonder but an ould man like 
you would have more sense.” 

“ Well, well, I have no sense nor 
no throubles either—Blessed be His 
name that gives me strength to bear 
them ; but I tell you, Jacky, there’s 
them would think it a hardship for a 
man that strove to keep an honest cha- 
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racther through the worst of times, to 
find in his ould age he was all along 
rearin’ a son for the gallows.” 


“Oh by dad, father, I give in to you 
there ; it's a hard case sure enough— 
but it’s to be hoped there’s betther 
times afore us all yet ; and a betther 


end for Barney than the gallows, bad 
as he is.” 


“Ay! you may hope, Jack; but 
there’s a power of ditfer between the 
young and ould ; and it’s what I often 
think, that hopes in the heart are like 
the little thorny-backs in that sthrame 
fornenst us ; there’s hundreds of them 
sportin’ in it up among the green hills 
beyant ; but hardly one at all you'll 
see there, where it’s flowin’ by us could 
and dark !” 

“Qh in troth that’s the truth,”. said 
Jack, “but here's Barney,” he added 
with aslight degree of perturbation, as 
he observed the object of their allu- 
sions coming whistling along the glen. 
On reaching the cabin door, this indi- 
vidual lifted the pipe, whieh lay cold 
beside the old man, and entered rather 
rudely, without taking the slightest 
notice of either father or son. 

“ Musha, bad luck to you,” muttered 
the latter, “ but you're civil in yourself 
this evenin.’” 

“ Whist, Jack, you'll only aggravate 
him,” cried the old man, alarmed, lest 
these words might reach the ear of the 
person to whom they were addressed. 

“Och, by my sowl, father,” exclaimed 
Jack in a louder tone, “if it goes to 
that, I’m as good a man as him, the best 
day ever he was.” 

“ What's that you say, Jack?” de- 
manded the other, as he reappeared 
with his lighted pipe at the door of 
the cabin. 

“ Oh, it’s nothin’,” exclaimed the 
father hastily—* I tell you, Barney, he 
said nothing about you. Oh musha, 
musha, amn't I the unfortunate ould 
man |” 

“Faith it’s betther for him to say 
nothin’ about me,” said Barney. casting 
a look on his brother, which stout as 
he was, almost made himtremble. He 
returned the scowl, however, and it was 
consideration for his father’s feelings 
alone which restrained the more open 
expression of his hostility. 

The old man had gone to rest, when 
the two brothers sat at the dying turf, 
the elder busy with the contemplation 
of his own evil schemes, and poor Jack 
reflecting on his recent and somewhat 
mortifying interview with Nelly. After 
a long silence, the former, crushing in 
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a piece of lit turf, to kindle the new 
charge of his doodeen addressed his 
companion— 

“ Well, Jack, when do you mane to 
be bringin’ ould Aby's daughter home 
to us?” 

* You needn't fret, Barney,” was 
Jack’s gruff reply, for he was in the 
worst possible temper for joking on 
such a subject. 

“ Because,” continued the other, 
“Twas thinkin’ of payin’ her a visit 
myself some of these nights.” 

Jack looked up in sudden terror— 
“ You were, Barney?” he exclaimed. 

« Ay,” replied Barney, “you know 

I have a grudge agin’ Aby of ould.” 

The hair rose on Jack’s head, and a 
livid paleness was gathering about his 
lips. 

“ Barney Cumeskey,” he said, in an 
unsteady voice, “ if it's what you mane 
to hurt or harm Nelly M‘Evoy, by the 
mortial frost [1] make a world’s won- 
dher of you.” 

The individual thus mildly threat- 
ened, eyed his brother with a look be- 
tween admiration and contempt. He 
seemed not displeased with the indig- 
nation he evinced. 

“ Take it asy, Jack,” he said, “and 
itll do you good. Arrah, God help 
you, boy, if you think the Ropairé 
Ruadh* would throuble his head about 
the likes o’ that little grinnin’ gipsy, and 
him that can get ere a girl from Ross to 
Leighlin without so much as shooil lat 
avourncen.t It was only givin’ you a 
hint IL was; for you know,” he con- 
tinued with a significant glance, “I 
have a way of my own of coortin’.” 

“Oh in troth, Barney, you have 
more ways nor manes, that’s sartin. 
But you needn’t think I’m goin’ to folly 
your notion ; if that’s what you’re at.” 

“Faith, Tl be bound you're not,” 
replied the other with a contemptuous 
laugh : “and troth, Jack, bad as | am 
now, I'd be sorry to ax you.” 

“ You would, I’m tould,” said Jack, 
who gave but little credit to this de- 
claration, from one who had more than 
once endeavoured to draw him into his 
own ungodly courses. 

“Qh, honour’s bright!” cried the 
robber; “it’s the least the ould man 
may have one left to close his eyes— 
and that'll not be me,” he added, with 
an assumed recklessness of manner ; 
“ barrio’ I take out my licence.” 

“ Ay, and give over the free tradin’. 
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Oh well, Barney, it’s asy talkin’; but 
the Lord knows I'd give the ten best 
years o’ my life, ay, and the hand off 
my body, to see you this night what 
you once were, when the ould man was 


the proudest father in Ballycorly.” 

“ Troth, and that’s what you'll never 
see me,” said the other hastily. 

“ Troth I b'lieve it,” rejoined Jack. 
“ Troth I b’lieve that, sure enough ; 
but, mark me, Barney, it’s a power of 
gold that’s worth a clear characther 
and a light heart.” 

“Och Jack, don’t be talkin’ foolish- 
ness,” cried his brother; “ where’s the 
use of this nonsense? sure if I made my 
bed I’m not afeard to lie on it. Any way 
I'll have my fling for a bit, and when 
the worst comes to the worst, why it’s 
what | think that there isn’t one of my 
name but could meet it like a man.” 

“ Faix, I don’t know,” said Jack, 
who nevertheless was not inferior to 
his brother in courage ; “ I'd as lieve 
let it alone ; and I have a notion it 
might be as well for yourself to do the 
same, stout as you are.” 

“ Jack,” said the other, after a mo- 
ment’s reverie ; “ I'll tell you a sacret. 
I'm beginnin’ to suspect some foul play 
among the boys. Faith I’m beginnin’ 
to doubt there’s more Hughy Stapletons 
among them; and worse nor Hughy 
maybe, if all was known.” 

“ Troth, you may swear it—it’s often 
I tould you that, Barney, but you 
would’nt heed my word.” 

“Oh well! I'll know all about it 
afore long. But if ever I’m hard 
pushed I'll give you warain’ if it’s in 
my power, and then you may stand by 
me or not as you like.” 

Barney was right in believing that 
he could confide more safely in the 
honest attachment of his brother than 
in the fidelity of his unprincipled asso- 
ciates. Jack had formerly regarded 
him with natural pride and affection, 
and though the former feeling had been 
long extinguished, the latter still re- 
mained fervent as ever in his bosom. 

At the period of which we are 
speaking, the terror of Barney’s name 
had spread far and wide ; but though 
one of the most notorious and desperate 
offenders known in that country for 
many years, he had hitherto managed, 
probably more by guod luck than good 
guidance, to escape ina great degree 
the power of the law. He had expe- 
rienced some of its minor penalties ; 
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but though tried more than once on 
capital impeachments, where no moral 
doubt could remain as to his guilt, he 
was acquitted for want of sufficient evi- 
dence for a legal conviction. 
course, had only the effect of increas- 
ing his audacity, and his influence 
amongst his associates, who began to 
imagine that the Ropairé Ruadh had 
certainly been born under a lucky star, 
and that he was destined to mount the 
scaffold, loaded with the honours of a 
long and brilliant career. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that persons of 
Barney’s profession, though objects of 
universal reprobation, generally pos- 
sess a considerable share of popular 
sympathy. ‘Their daring and reckless 
habits—their adventurous lives—and, 
more than all, their generosity aud ten- 
derness to the poor, a virtue which has 
distinguished the most celebrated of 
our Trish bandits, naturally produce in 
their favour a feeling of interest and 
regard, 

But Barney Cumeskey, if not alto- 
gether excluded from this charitable i in- 
enjoyed it in a very slight 
There was hardly a redeem- 
ing trait in his character "He was san- 
guinary and vindictive, and, all that 
can be said in his favour is, that he 
was an honest ruffan. He never con- 
cealed his feelings, and never accepted 
atrust in order to betray. This can 
scarcely be considered to have arisen 
from any conscientious se ruples on Bar- 
ney’s part, but he had the true pro- 
fessional c ourage,and he scorned to have 
recourse to unworthy means for the at- 
tainment of an object, as long as a more 
manly and dangerous course lay open 
before him. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the nobility of these sentiments, 
the Red Robber was equally feared 
and disliked, and his removal in any way, 
would have ‘been regarded as a singu- 
larly happy event. “There was one in- 
dividual to whom he was un object of 
peculiar aversion, and this was Aby 
M‘Evoy, the father of our young ac- 
quaintance. Aby, who was a man of 
wealth and character in the country, 
had suffered a little by the depreda- 
tions of his lawless neighbour. He 
had on one occasion succeeded in 
bringing him to justice, but though the 
offence and punishment were compara- 
tively trivial, those who knew Barney, 
said he was not a man likely to forget 
a service of that nature ; indeed he 
made no secret of his intention to be 
revenged some day or other on the 
honest farmer. In personal appear- 
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ance, the robber had considerably the 
advantage of his brother. The »hy- 
sique of his face was better, though its 
expression was peculiarly re pelling ; i— 
his form was athletic and well propor- 
tioned ; but he was most distinguished 
by his dark red hair, from which he 
derived his surname, and which, from 
a singular and imprudent species of 

vanity, he generally wore hanging al- 
most to his shoulders. The othe r 
members of this family were, as we 
have seen, in all respects, the reverse 
of Barney. Every one was fond of 
Jack ; and the father, notwithstanding 
the disgrace brought on his house, was 
universally respected and esteemed, 
Having borne through life an upright 
characte sr, there were none who would 
visit on him, in his old age, the sins of 
his offspring. 

Jack, according to his resolution, 
ce eased almostaltogether his attentions to 
Nelly M‘Evoy, particularly when, in 
spite of his cherished illusion, he be- 

came at length convinced of the im- 
possibility of supplanting his rival. 
Willy O’Brien was, it must be con- 
fe ssed, a very unexceptionable suitor. 
So Nelly thought, and she accordingly 
yielded to him her heart and affections, 
and her father would, in all probability, 
have been of the same opinion, but for an 
ancient feud which had for many years 
divided the two most illustrious houses 
of Ballycorly. But this feud could not 
divide the young hearts of Nelly and her 
lover. Their “attachme “nt was of an 

early date, and us they had frequent 
opportunities of being together, they, 
for along time, experienced more plea- 
sure than inconvenience from the se- 
crecy in which it was necessary to con- 
ceal their love. At length, however, 

the girl’s parents perce ‘ived the state of 
her feelings. The mother could not 
find it in her heart to condemn a pas- 
sion so natural and pure: but her fa- 
ther prohibited, on the severest penal- 
ties, any further intercourse with the 
young “ Montague.” 

Poor Nelly y was a fond and dutiful 
child. She ee her father “as well 
as a daughter should do;” but her love 
for another had gained too strong an 
ascendency, to yield to a feeling which 
she could not persuade herself came 
within the limits of filial duty. Had their 
relative circumstances been different, 
she might probably have found less dithi- 
culty in complying with her father's 
command ; but Willy was living almost 
beside her ; she would meet him in 
the mornings on the green banks of 
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the deep and shaded river; or when 
hastening homewards in the twilight, 
she would encounter her lover, and then 
instead of passing on as Nelly was 
always resolved to do, they woul stop 
and talk, and at last wander off together 
through the dark and dewy vallies, and 
never think of returning till the lights 
in the distant cabins had, one by one, 
disappeared; and woe to poor Nelly 
if her father was, by chance, awake, as 
she gently unlatched the door, and 
stole in with a beating heart, and 
trembling, poy. from the damp 
night air. Thus their courtship went 
on, more cautiously than heretofore ; 
for these night rambles seldom oc- 
curred and were hardly ever disco- 
vered ; but from this very cantion, as 
well as from the circumstance that the 
dreamy time of youth was now past, 
their attachment had assumed a deeper 
and more serious character. But there 
was yet another stage in the history of 
Nelly’s love, and it was occasioned by 
an event, which wrought an important 
change in her mind, or rather brought 
to sudden maturity all its best and 
strongest principles. Her mother 
died ; but shortly before her departure, 
she took her daughter’s hand, who sat 
beside her, pale and broken-hearted at 
this first calamity of her life. 

“ Nelly,” she said, “afore I lave you 
darlint, will you make me one pro- 
mise ?” 

“I will, mother,” replied the girl, with 
a momentary firmness of voice, which 
she could with difficulty command. 

“ Well achora, this is what I want 
you to promise me. I spoke to your 
father about Willy O’Brien, and I 
tould him, Nelly, of the hardship of 
biddin’ a young crathur never hope to 
follow the ways of her own heart. 
Now, Nelly, from the time I seen the 
sort you were, I never passed a day or 
night without thanking God on my 
bended knees for the threasure he sent 
me. You have a dyin’ mother’s blessin’ 
on you this mornin’ acushla, as you 
had her livin’ prayers; and take my 
word for it, whatever throuble’s afore 
you, God in his own time will bring 
about what’s for your good ; but till 
then, darlint, you'll promise me never 
to go again your father’s will, nor to 
lave him broken-hearted in his ould 
age, when he’ll have none but you and 
my poor little Tommy there to comfort 
him.” 

Nelly’s white lips moved, and she 
made the sign of the cross on her 
breast, as if praying fur strength to ac- 
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complish this sacrifice. She then 
looked in her mother’s face; and with 
dilated eyes, and a beautiful solemnity 
of countenance she said, “1 promise 
you before God, mother, never to dis- 
obey your dyin’ words.” 

“ God bless you!” cried the mother ; 
“God for ever bless and guard you 
my darlint child;” and the tears were 
streaming down Nelly’s cheeks, as she 
embraced her dying parent, and she 
felt no pain at that sacred moment ina 
vow which she was assured had sealed 
her earthly doom. From that day to 
the period in which she is first intro- 
duced to our notice she had but one 
regular interview with her lover, and 
had avoided, as far as it was possible, 
any accidental meetings. In this inter- 
view she acquaintad the young man 
with the fatal vow which separated 
them for ever; for in the first trans- 
port of their despair, the probability of 
her father’s relenting never occurred 
to either. Willy earnestly but vainly 
remonstrated against the obligation 
incurred by this act. For a long time 
the girl languished in hopeless sorrow, 
but she was young and of a naturally 
buoyant temper; and she at length in 
some degree recovered her wonted 
spirits. When she reflected, too, on 
the consoling words of her mother 
she occasionally felt half convinced 
that her filial piety would, sooner or 
later, receive the only reward she 
could desire on earth. More than a 
year had now elapsed, and she still 
adhered to her resolution of avoiding 
all intercourse with her unhappy lover. 
This she knew was not included in her 
promise ; but she saw the cruelty of 
keeping alive in his bosom a fevered 
passion, for there was nothing in 
reason to justify the slight glimmering of 
hope, which was now the cold but 
cherished light of her own poor heart. 

It was some time after Jack’s last 
visit at her father’s cottage, that Nelly 
wandered away, one evening, along 
the banks of the river, thinking of the 
happy times that were gone, and won- 
dering if such hours with all their hopes 
and rapture would ever return, It was 
a soft and delightful evening, and 
Nelly’s thoughts being of an interest- 
ing character, she was astonished at 
finding herself all at once in a wild 
and solitary place which she knew to 
be nearly two miles from her own 
dwelling. She was alarmed at this, 
and was about to return, when sud- 
denly, as if he had risen out of the 
earth, her lover stuod before her. She 
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was struck with something unusual in 
his appearance, and the expression of 
his face ; and for the first time in her 
life she felt a painful uneasiness from 
his presence. The darkness was ga- 
thering fast, the place was lonely, and 
said to be haunted, and Nelly, it is to 
be presumed, was not altogether di- 
vested of superstition. 

“Bless us all, Willy,” she cried ; 
“what brings you here at this time o’ 
night?” 

If Willy had not been too much 
occupied with his own thoughts he 
might have been surprised, in his turn, 
at the doubtful and earnest look which 
accompanied these words. 

“ And where would I be, alanna, but 
where you are?” he said. “ Where 
would the likes of me be wanderin’ 
but where the river’s deep and the cur- 
rent strong ; but though you scorn me, 
acushla, you ll break your vow! ! Wont 
= ?—wont you?” he shouted and 
anghed in the girl’s face. 

“Oh my God!” cried Nelly, shrink- 
ing back, as a horrible fancy suggested 
itself, “ are you Willy O’Brien, at all ?” 

She looked round—there was no 
help—no living being near. “ Holy 
Mother save me this night,” groaned 
the poor girl as she clung to a tree to 
sustain her sinking form. 

Willy, whose strongly excited feel- 
ings gave way, at once to alarm for 
Nelly’s safety, sprang forward to her 
support. 

“Nelly, Nelly adheelish!” he cried, 
looking into her face with all the fond- 
ness and anxiety he had ever evinced ; 
“sure I am Willy, your own Willy 
achora ; and is.it afeared of me you'd 
be? Oh ahone oh! me that loves you 
beyant the world !” 

“Oh Willy,” cried the girl, reassured 
by his fondness, “ I’m not afeared of 
you. In troth I know you love me 
well; but I'm easily frightened—and 
not thinkin’ to meet you here—that’s 
what it was.” 

“Weil,” replied the youth, “ I’m 
sorry I frightened you, but I didn’t 
think it alanna. I was meandherin’ 
along here with a friend of my own, 
when I seen you all by yourself, and I 
thought it would be no offence to come 
and ax you how you were, just for the 
sake of ould times, Nelly.” 

“No,” replied the girl, “it’s no 
offence ; but I’m greatly obleeged to 
you instead of that. owsomdever,” 
she added, sorrowfully, “ there’s no use 
in talkin’ of ould times—they’re past 
and gone, Willy, and if the gloss of 


both our hearts is gone with them, sure 
we're only the fitter for the world’s 
troubles.” 

“Ay,” replied the young man, 
eagerly ; “but they’re not past and 
gone; for it’s what I think, them days 
was never sent to be a heart-break to 
us all through life. Is it them ould 
and happy days? Ah, Nelly, it would 
be a cryin’ sin to think the like, or to 
say after all it was a dark hour that 
we first met.” 

Nelly had nothing to answer to this 
natural logic. She cast her eyes on 
the ground, and her lover's arm closely 
encircling her waist, she never reflected 
that she was now in the very circum- 
stances she had so long and constantly 
avoided. 

“ What can we do?” she said, in a 
low and faultering voice. 

“Tl tell you what we can do,” re- 
plied her lover; “remember, Nelly, 
what was the first promise them lips 
ever spoke; and if you talk of not 
breakin’ the vow that was the begin- 
nin’ of all our troubles—tell me how 
will you break the oath that bound you 
afore the holy stars to be mine ?” 

“ Willy, Willy,” cried the girl, “don’t 
spake to me of that. I tell you now 
what I tould you then, that I'll never 
give hand or heart to another but 
yourself; but you wouldn’t ax me to 
go again’ the word I gave a dyin’ 
mother! and sure it was as good as an 
oath,” she added hastily ; “for our two 
hands were locked together when I 
spoke, and they were never loosened, 
Willy, till her’s was stiff and could.” 

“ Well,” said the other, a little shaken 
from his purpose of directly urging the 
breach of sosolemn an engagement, “ but 
you never think of what’s to become 
of me. You never think that the man 
that loved you so long, is not like to go 
on quiet and easy through life when he 
laves you for ever. Nelly M‘Evoy, 
there’s dark days afore me, and I aly 
hope it’s far away from this I may be 
when the time comes that I'll be a 
sorrow and disgrace to my people.” 

“ Ah Willy, darlint,” cried the girl, 
“don’t say the like. I know it’s a 
hardship—och it’s a cruel hardship ; but 
we must only bear whatever it’s His will 
to send us.” 

She had hardly uttered these words 
when she clung trembling to her lover's 
arm. 

“ Look, Willy !” she whispered ; for 
on the opposite bank of the river sat 
the Ropaire Ruadh, contemplating with 
a malicious sneer this interview. 
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Nelly was dreadfully alarmed ; for 
this person, as we have seen, enter- 
tained the most hostile feelings towards 
her father, and the thought naturally 
occurred to her of the possibility of 
his satisfying his resentment by some 
immediate act of violence. The young 
man, however, did not evince either 
surprise or uneasiness at this disagree- 
able intrusion. When the girl urged 
him to hasten homeward, he hesitated 
for a moment, and she thought she ob- 
served him making some kind of signal 
as he looked back once or twice to 
where the robber sat. On their way 
home he urged, with greater earnest- 
ness than ever a compliance with his 
wishes. Nelly, however, continued in- 
flexible ; and when they were within a 
little way of her father’s cottage, 
O’Brien stopped. 

“Nelly M‘Evoy,” he said, “I ax 
you, for the last time, do you mane 
that all the love that ever was between 
us is over and forgotten ?” 

“No, Willy,” she replied, “it will 
never be forgotten by me.” 

“Then will you promise me,” he 
said, “ what you promised once on this 
very spot, afore we knew what throuble 
was ?” 

His manner was solemn—it over- 
awed the maiden. 

“ Willy darlint,” she said, “ you may 
depend the ould man will give in.” 

“ Bah!” cried her lover, “don’t be 
talkin’ folly, woman. You dont know 
what’s afore us! By the light that 
shines, Nelly, it’s to save yourself and 
me from ruin I spake; and I ax you 
now, on my bended knees, for the last 
time in life—will you marry me afore 
a twelvemonth goes round, whether 
the ould man gives in or no?” 

“ Willy,” cried the girl, bursting into 
tears, “ I tould you my mind.” 

The youth cast on her a look of the 
wildest despair. 

“ Then God be with you, Nelly, till 
we meet again.” 

He sprung to his feet, wrung her 
hand violently as he spoke, and the 
next moment she was standing alone 
on the scene of this mournful inter- 
view. 

The next evening Willy O’Brien 
was loitering for a long time about the 
heathy common, which lies beyond the 
hills at the upper end of Glen Foyle. 
It was towards the cluse of autumn, 
and the wind was sweeping through 
the mountains with the mournful sound 
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peculiar to that season; thé few per- 
sons whose way lay across the common 
had long since past; and Willy was 
still there, with a mind as gloomy and 
disturbed as the lonely scene around 
him. He was obliged, however, to 
assume an appearance of composure 
as he observed the Red Robber rising 
from the glen and advancing hastily 
towards him. 

“ Well, Willy,” cried the former, as 
be approached the young man, “are 
you ready for the mountains tonight ?” 

“ Ay, Barney,” he replied, “ though 
in troth—” 

“In troth, what?” cried the robber, 
with some astonishment. 

“Och nothin’, said Willy, “only I 
wisht it was well over.” 

“Why, what do you mane, man? 
sure it isn’t afeared your gettin’.” 

“No,” said the other, firmly ; “the 
man’s not livin’ can ever say he seen 
me cowed yet.” 

“Well, and what are you musin’ 
about ?” 

“ Why, then, Barney, I may just tell 
you. I'd as lieve now we hadn't taken 
the job in hands good or bad.” 

“ You would,” cried the ruffian, with 
a scowl, at once fierce and scornful. 
“ Well, it’s never too late—we can 
do bravely without you, Willy, never 
fear.” 

“Oh, I’m obliged to you,” said the 
other, drily ; “but what is it you have 
to say to me, Barney ?” 

“ Why, if that’s the notion you're in, 
I have nothin’ to say to you, but to wish 
you safe home, and that no young 
woman may run off with you on the 
way.” 

“ Oh, Barney Cumeskey, you needn't 
be so ready with your jeerin’ now; you 
know rightly it isn’t for myself I'm 
afeared.” 

“ Faith, then, it isn’t for me I'll take 
my oath.” 

“Faith you may take your oath of 
that, Barney, sure enough. But it’s too 
late, now,” he muttered, in a low and 
melancholy tone. 

“Oh, the divil a one taste,” said 
Barney ; “it’s just the hoight o’ good 
time. Go home, and never fear we'll not 
lave Nelly without a sweetheart ; and 
maybe,” he added, “ one she'd as lieve 
put up with as yourself, if a body might 
judge by her likin’ for your company. 

Faix, it’s the divil'’s way of coortin’ 
yees have, meetin’ once in the twelve- 
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month, and then frightnin’ the lives out 
of other.” 

“ Barney Rua,” cried his companion, 
with much impatience, “do you want 
to spake to me? If you have any- 
thing to say, say it out and no more 0’ 
your jaw.” 

“ Troth and Willy, afore I say it I'll 
know whether you're a thrue man or 
no.” 

“ There’s my hand,” replied the 
other; “T'll stand by you through 
death and danger—that’s for as far as 
I tould you at first.” 

“Oh, by my song, that'll not do, 
you must let me have my own way.” 

“ Your own way, is it?” said Willy, 
with a bitter laugh. “ Faix, Barney, 
dear, I know you too well for that.” 

« Well, but it’s what I mane you're to 
give me my own way, only I’m not to 
meddle with any one barrin’ the girl, if 
it ben’t in self-defence.” 

“Well, well, have it so,” cried the 
other, “and I'll trustto yourself, Barney, 
that you'll not lave Nelly without a 
portion.” 

“Oh, lave that to me; never fear, 
I'll do the dacent thing ; so now here's 
what I want to say to you. I'll bring 
out the boys just as the moon goes 
down, and you'll meet us at the ould 
ash with the horse ; and be sure you 
take a rattlin’ baste, for yees'll have a 
hard ride you may depind ; but there’s 
a light-footed chap of mine -will bring 
yees a short cut through the hills, where 
not a man in Ireland, barrin’ one of 
ourselves, could folly you. So, off wid 
you now, and take care and have a 
dhrop of somethin’ in to keep up your 
heart, for, in troth, the divil a bluer- 
lookin’ chap ever I seen at gettin’ a girl 
with a stockin’-full of guineas.” 

“ Well, maybe it’s no wondher,” mut- 
tered the conscience-stricken lover ; 
and if Barney could not sympathise 
with his feelings, he was at least con- 
vinced that no apprehensions of perso- 
nal danger disturbed bis mind. 

“ Hut man!” he cried, “cheer up! 
sure the hangin’ comes last of all, and 
that cant be these six months any- 
way :” and with this soothing reflection 
the conspirators parted. Barney Ruadh 
descended to his occasional retreat in 
the glen, while Willy went to prepare 
on his part for the night’s adventures, 
with as heavy a heart and as dissatisfied 
a conscience as ever oppressed a novice 
in crime. 

Willy O’Brien had long endeavoured 
to justify to his own mind. the measure 


he had at last adopted. He thought 


their mutual attachment, and her own 
early promise, had given him a right 
over Nelly’s heart, of which no forced 
and subsequent act of her’s could de- 
prive him. He knew she loved him 
dearly, aud that her happiness as well 
as his was sacrificed to her father’s pre- 
judices ; and it was not till every en- 
treaty had been exhausted and failed, 
that he determined on having recourse 
to the criminal expedient of abduction. 
He had, however, no intention of 
forcing her to break her vow, but his 
object was by carrying her off to the 
house of a relative of his own, in a 
distant part of the country, and by 
keeping her father in ignorance of her 
retreat, and every thing concerning her, 
to extort a consent to their marriage, and 
so ensure their happiness without any 
violation of that engagement which the 
girl held so sacred. But notwithstand- 
ing all this he felt it was a guilty and 
dishonorable enterprise. He could 
not reconcile to himself the idea of 
being aided by the most abandoned 
characters in the country, and still less 
the terms on which it was necessary to 
purchase their co-operation ; for Barney 
insisted, as a sine qua non, that he should 
be paid, for his dangerous services, out 
of the treasury of the wealthy farmer. 
But there was no alternative. Willy 
was of course resolved, when he set 
about the affair, to adopt the surest 
meaus of success, and he knew there 
was none who could so effectually serve 
him asthe Ropairé Ruadh ; besides it 
was a capital felony, and he might 
have found it difficult to induce any 
less desperate character to undertake 
it. When he first proposed the sub- 
ject tothe Red Rapparee, the latter em- 
braced it with the utmost eagerness ; 
for, independent of his natural taste for 
all achievements in any way connected 
with his profession, he was now re- 
joiced at the opportunity of wreaking 
such ample and terrible vengeance on 
his old enemy M‘Evoy. He accord- 
ingly urged forward, by every means 
in his power, the accomplishment of 
the design; and frequently when Willy 
wavered and seemed inclined to 
forego the measure altogether, he was 
confirmed in his purpose anew by the 
instigations of his more resolute associ- 
ate. The former managed to get over 
some of his scruples about the plunder 
of Aby’s gold, by resolving to accept 
no dowry with his’ bride. He did not, 
however, communicate this resolution 
to the robber, for he knew that when 
Barney’s hand was once in his enemy’s 
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coffer, there was only one consideration 
which might possibly restrain him, and 
he therefore appealed to his honour 
not to leave the bride portionless. 

That same evening M‘Evoy had 
occasion to send his little son over the 
river to his neighbour Cumeskey’s ; and 
as there was every prospect of a stormy 
night, he desired him in case he should 
be detained any time, not to return till 
the following morning—an injunction 
of which Tommy gladly availed him- 
self. The moon had gone down, and 
lett the tempest to rage away in abso- 
lute darkness, when Jack Cumeskey was 
awakened by the plaintive wailing of 
his goat, which stood outside the cabin 
door. Now Jack, like my uncle Toby, 
had a heart that could feel for a fly, 
so he leaped up at once and admitted 
the trembling beast to shelter. Having 
provided for its comfort, he stood for a 
few moments at the door, as if to en- 
joy the contrast between his own warm 
bed and the desolate appearance of all 
without, when he was surprised at 
hearing a number of voices mingling 
with the storm which howled down the 
glen. 

“Them’s some of Barney’s boys 
that’s out to-night, I'll be bound,” mut- 
tered Jack, “though he’s far away 
himself if he tould me the truth.” 

The persons, three in number, now 
emerged from the obscurity of the 
glen; and as Jack drew in and held 
the door closed over, he heard one of 
them say— 

“By my song, boys, she'll have a 
soft night for her journey.” 

Not a word did Jack say; not a 
moment did he hesitate to conjecture 
or to plan—a suspicion of their pur- 
pose instantly occurred to him, and 
stealing over to his bed-side he hur- 
ried on his clothes with all possible 
expedition. 

“ What’s the matther, Jack ?” whis- 
pered litthe Tommy, who was his 
friend’s bed-fellow for the night. 

“Oh, go sleep, Tommy,” said the 
other, “nothin’s the matther, only I 
hear the cow broke loose in the byre.” 
But Tommy was not to be deceived. 

“ Now, Jacky, you may as well tell 
us what’s the matther,” he said, “or if 
you don’t, I'll just waken the ould 
man.” 

“ Whoo! you little divil, will you 
keep yourself quiet, I bid you.” 

“ Well, tell us where you're goin’” 
cried the child standing up, strangely 
terrified by the unknown evil. 

“Well then, Tommy, I’m afeared 
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there’s somethin’ wrong up at your 
place ; but lie down there, like a gay 
fellow, and I'll be back in a jiffey ;” and 
cautious not to disturb the rest of his 
unhappy father, he stole quietly out, 
and through gloom and storm, reached 
the edge of the river, just as the objects 
of his suspicion had gained the farther 
side. He stood on the bank till he 
saw them joined by a horseman at the 
blasted ash, when the whole party 
proceeded, as he thought, in a dil- 
ferent direction from that leading to 
M‘Evoy’s cottage. He might have 
been deceived by the darkness, and the 
error might possibly have been strength- 
ened by a natural repugnance to ford 
on chance a midnight torrent ; but at 
all events he soon lost sight of the 
troop, and between the roaring of winds 
and waters, it was vain to listen for any 
sound which might inform him of the 
course of their progress. Still he stood 
on the bank, uneasy and doubtful 
how to act, sometimes suspecting that 
his apprehensions and his conduct were 
equally extravagant, but still unwilling 
to return, while danger was probably 
impending over that home which the 
instinct of his loving heart had led him 
forth to guard. At length, however, 
he thought he could distinguish figures 
moving on the hill, and presently after 
a light appeared in Aby’s cottage. 
Jack hesitated no longer ; but dashing 
through the river, he flew up the hill, 
altogether regardless of the danger he 
was about to encounter. 

The little family in M‘Evoy’s cot- 
tage had many hours ago retired to 
rest, but Nelly still lay awake, listening 
to the tempest raging without, and 
thinking of the iast evening’s interview 
with her lover, and the mysterious and 
sorrowful words with which it had closed. 
About midnight her reflections were 
disturbed, and she listened eagerly once 
or twice, for she thought she heard 
footsteps and low whisperings around 
the house ; but while yet uncertain 
whether there was any real cause for 
alarm, her attention was attracted to 
the roof. A portion of the thatch was 
suddenly torn away, a cold gust swept 
through the cabin, and the next mo- 
ment the horritied girl heard the tread 
of a man on the floor. Ina moment 
the door flew open, and in rushed the 
remainder of the party. 

“Look to the money, boys, afore 
you mind the girl,” shouted the leader, 
in a feigned voice. 

A light was instantly struck, and 
while two of the men hastened to se- 
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cure M‘Evoy, and tie him down to his 
bed, another, evidently the leader of 
the party, forced Nelly into an inner 
apartment, at the door of which he 
placed the fourth individual, who stood 
apart, pussive and sullen, and ap- 
parently a most unwilling actor in their 
proceedings. Three of the men had 
their faces blackened, but this person, 
as if careless of concealment, trusted to 
the imperfect disguise of a muffling 
and aslouched hat. Having made some 
further arrangements, the leader ap- 
proached the bed where M‘Evoy lay, 
bound hand and foot, and desired him 
to let them know instantly where his 
money was deposited. The unfor- 
tunate man looked up at the speaker, 
whose blackened features gave an un- 
natural brightness to his eyes, and con- 
trasted still more fearfully with his 
white and unusually large teeth ; but 
there was another circumstance which 
fixed M‘Evoy’s attention, and made 
him tremble perceptibly in every limb. 
The long red locks had escaped from 
under the robber’s hat, and at once 
discovered to his captive the full ex- 
tent of his danger. ‘The unfortunate 
man raised his eyes in despair— 

“Oh, Lord of heaven, protect us 
this night,” he exclaimed, “it’s the 
Ropairé Ruadh !” 

“Ha, ould chap! you know me,” 
cried the ruffian; “well, blame me, 
acushla, if ever you get my neck ina 
halter again ;” and so saying he plucked 
u long pointed knife from his bosom, 
and quickly elevating his arm, stood 
‘with the feelings and aspect ofa fiend’ 
above his prostrate victim. 

The sentinel at Nelly’s door made a 
tiger spring, and the next moment he 
and the Ropaire Ruadh were rolling 
the floor in a_ struggle of life 
and death. The robber still held the 
fatal weapon, but his wrist was locked 
in the nervous grasp of his adversary, 
while the two hands were seen, black 
and strained, twisting above their 
bodies, till at length the Rapparee, by a 
tremendous effort, disengaged his arm, 
and raising it to its full length, he 
plunged the knife down with such blind 
fury that it missed its intended object, 
und striking the floor, broke short at 
the haft. Nelly in the mean time, little 
suspecting who the midnight plunderer 
was, that, at the risk of his own life, 
had all at once become the preserver 
of another, rushed to where her father 
struggled in desperate efforts to free 
himself from his bonds, while one of 
the subordinate ruffians ransacked the 
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cabin, the other having gone to his 
leader’s assistance. The antagonist of 
the latter was speedily overpowered, 
when Barney springing up caught 
Nelly in his arms. ° 

“ This is better than goold,” he shout- 
ed; “knock out O’Brien’s brains, boys, 
and come off!” and rushing out of the 
cottage, he had already lifted the 
shrieking girl to the pillion, when he 
fell apparently lifeless on the earth. 

“ There’s one done for, anyhow !” 
shouted a lusty voice ; and while all 
within turned their eyes to the door, 
Jack Rua appeared, bearing Nelly 
back in safety, while in his right hand 
he held the short knotted club, with 
which he had nearly cleft the skull of 
his unfortunate brother. 

The contest was now quickly ter- 
minated. Jack laid about him like a 
hero, and M‘Evoy being liberated at 
last, it was not without difficulty the 
enemy effected their retreat, or suc- 
ceeded in bearing off their wounded 
chief. 

“ Where’s th’ other ruffan,” shouted 
Jack, re-entering the cabin, flushed with 
conquest, and not aware of the part 
which this person had taken in the 
transactions of the night. 

“Oh, he’s away Jack,” cried Nelly 
hastily—“ he’s a good mile out o’ this 
afore now.” 

“ He is, you tell me!” cried the other 
in astonishment; “by my faix, then, 
he has a light foot on the road. Arrah 
didn’t I see him standin’ on that spot 
when the two black divils run ont ? 
Ay, and he whispered somethin’ in your 
ear, too, that made you turn up your eyes 
like a duck in thunder. Now dont 
deny it,” he cried, rudely interrupting 
the girl, whose changing colour and 
deprecating glance towards the old 
man would have betrayed her secret 
to any one more observant than Jack 
of such appearances. 

“ Well, well, Jack,” said M*‘Evoy, 
casting a look of suspicion on his 
daughter, “never mind, avick. I hope 
whoever he is, he’s out of harm's 
way.” 

“Oh, by the dad, ay,” said the 
other, not knowing what to make of 
this unseasonable lenity ; “it would be 
a murdherin’ pity any thing should hap- 
pen him—till the ’sizes comes round ;” 
for so it was ;—the chance of an igno- 
minious death was all the unfortunate 
young man had gained by this abortive 
and criminal enterprise. 

Jack kept watch and ward at the 
cottage for the remainder of the night ; 
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but great was his horror on discover- 
ing that it was his own brother who 
had fallen beneath his hand. 

“ Oh, murdher,” he cried, “if I had 
only the luck to set about slaughterin’, 
the other villians out of the face! 
though, by my song, if it isn’t a thing 
he’s murdhered outright, he desarves 
what he got.” 

It was a dark and stormy morning 
when he left M‘Evoy’s cottage, and 
descended through the fields towards 
his own secluded residence. On 
reaching the river he found it flooded 
to an unusual degree, and it was with 
no small surprise he beheld little 
Tommy wandering up and down on 
the opposite bank, pale as a ghost, 
and thoroughly drenched with rain. 
On perceiving his friend approach, 
the child evinced the most intense 
anxiety ; but when the loud voice of 
the former had assured him of the 
safety of ‘his people,’ he forgot, in his 
transport, all.the miseries he had 
endured through the night. Jack, 
having with difficulty forded the tor- 
rent, sprung to shore, and shaking the 
wet from about him— , 

“ That’s a wild mornin’, Tommy,” 
he said. 

“ By dad it is Jacky,” cried the boy, 
“or I’m no judge of weather ; and it 
was a wild night,” he added, with a 
glance of conscious heroism, “to be 
meandherin’ about here by the roarin’ 
waters !” for thus it was the child had 
passed the many gloomy hours since 
his friend’s departure. 

Tortured with apprehensions, and 
unable to rest, he Rad left the old 
man sleeping in his hut, and pursued 
the same invisible path which Jack 
had taken not half an hour before. 
The noise of the river might have 
been in itself sufficient to terrify so 
young an adventurer, but when he saw 
the light in his father’s cottage, and 
thought of the danger to which its 
inmates were exposed, anxiety for 
them overcame every fear for his own 
safety. He entered the torrent with a 
beating heart; but when he had strug- 
gled half-way through, his courage for- 
sook him, and he was totally unable to 
proceed. His situation was now pe- 
culiarly dreadful. Stunned by the 
roaring of the flood he gazed round in 
horror, but he was beyond all hope or 
chance of assistance. The hut he 
had so imprudently abandoned was 
invisib'e in the darkness; the light 
in his own home seemed to float 
unsteadily before his eyes; his senses 
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om bewildered ; and wild and giddy 
e clung round the large stepping- 
stone to save him from being 
swept away at the mercy of the 
waters. He felt the coldness of death 
come over him; but there was one 
feeling which despair could not extin- 
guish in his bosom; and his face was 
pale, and his words were scarcely half 
articulated, as, kneeling in the midst 
of that wild torrent, he looked up to 
the black and starry sky, and, in the 
fervour of his infant heart, prayed to 
the Being who dwelt above it. The 
robbers in the meantime having been 
routed, and the river lying in the way 
of their retreat, they came up at a 
fortunate moment for the child, just as 
he was praying, according to his own 
account, for deliverance from a sudden 
and unprovided death. They halted on 
perceiving the strange apparition ; and 
one of them called out, “ who’s that ?” 
in more hurried accents than if he 
had been challenging an armed traveller 
on the high road. 

“It’s me,” cried Tommy. 

“ And who are you?” enquired the 
other. 

“Amn’t I little Tommy M‘Evoy, 
son of Aby M‘Evoy on the hill beyant ? 
But if it’s fur murdherin’ me yees are,” 
he added, as they approached, and he 
discovered, by their blackened features, 
to what class of society they belonged ; 
“if it’s for murdherin’ me yees are, 
you may just take and lay me on the 
bank, and I'll be bound I'll be dead in 
no time.” 

They satisfied him, however, that 
their intentions were not altogether so 
sanguinary, and one of their number, 
taking him by the hand, conducted him 
safely back to the side of the river 
towards which they were proceeding. 
The leader was mounted on Willy’s 
horse, which constituted the entire 
spoil of the night, but he could with 
ditficulty keep his saddle, his head 
drooping on his chest, and the blood 
pouring copiously from the wound he 
had received. He desired the boy to 
go and sleep in his father’s cabin till 
morning ; “and tell Jack,” he said, 
“that no man ever lifted a hand 
against the Ropairé Ruadh, that he 
did’nt repent it the longest day he 
lived.” Having allowed his two 
companions, however, to proceed a 
little way in advance, he again called 
Tommy towards him, and repeating 
his message in a louder tone, hastily 
whispered to the child, “tell Jack if 
he doesn’t hear news of me afore two 
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days goes round, to come, the night 
alter, to The Three Whitethorns, and 
he'll have God’s blessin’ and mine ; 
but you know, Tommy! not a word 
to mortal breathin’ barrin’ Jack him- 
self!” A caution so expressed, and 
from Barney Rua, was not likely to be 
disregarded. 

The robbers pursued their way ; but 
Tommy, instead of returning to the 
hut, continued on the banks of the 
river the whole night lung ; occasionally 
standing under shelter, but ever look- 
ing towards the light on the hill, burn- 
ing, as he felt almost assured, in a 
desolated dwelling. Jack heard, with 
feelings of a most mingled and contra- 
dictory nature, the communication 
from the Ropairé, and the description 
of the state to which he was appa- 
rently reduced. He reprobated as 
strongly as any man could, the atrocity 
of his enterprise, the object of which, 
by the by, he was somewhat puzzled 
to understand ; but there was some- 
thing very dreadful in the idea that 
the blow he had inflicted would in all 
probability expedite his brother's end, 
if not by its own immediate conse- 
quences, at least by facilitating his 
discovery and arrest. 

“ Well, Tommy,” he said, “if I 
knowed it was him was in it, I'd have 
saved Nelly M‘'Evoy —certainly | 
would—but to say it’s a thing I'd go 
murdher him out and out oh! by 
my song, divilas Barney is, | wouldn't 
have hot him that wtunie for all the 
colleens within the four seas of Ire- 
Jand.” 

His young friend tried to comfort 
him by the reflection that Barney 
would have been hanged one day or 
other, at all events, and while arguing 
the probabilities of such a catastrophe, 
for Jack rejected this species of con- 
solation, they reached the cabin where 
the elder Cumeskey, who was fortu- 
nately ignorant of all the events of the 
night, had already kindled the fire, 
and was preparing their homely meal. 


Early on the same morning Aby 
M‘Evoy proceeded to the neighbour- 
ing town, for the purpose of lodging 
informations with the magistrate. 
Barney Cumeskey was the only indivi- 
dual whom he cvdld charge with being 
concerned in the outrage, but Aby, as 
well as his worship, would have been 
perfectly satisfied, could they only 
ensure the punishment of this daring 
offender. The most active measures 
were accordingly adopted for his ap- 


prehension; a reward was offered, and 
a pardon proclaimed to any of his as- 
sociates who should deliver him into 
the hands of justice. Willy O'Brien, 
in the meantime, whose guilt and 
danger were unknown to all but the 
actors of the night, pursued his ordi- 
nary avocations as if quite uncon- 
cerned in an event which for some days 
set the entire country astir. He was 
indeed perfectly regardless about his 
own fate. He had, by this last act, 
not only destroyed all hopes of a 
union swith Nelly, but, in losing his 
o amongst honest men, he felt, in 
is sudden degradation as though he 
had lost something which had hereto- 
fore been essential to life. He had 
associated himself with the vilest out- 
casts in a midnight robbery ; and, over- 
whelmed with disappointment and 
remorse, he cared very Tittle how soon, 
or in what manner he might meet his 
deserts. ‘Two days had now elapsed 
and no tidings of the Red Rapparee had 
reached his family. They were days 
of infinite misery to poor Jack, who 
funcied his brother dying in some 
savage retreat, friendless and forsaken 
by all the world. At the close of the 
third day he wandered up the glen, 
and having reached the farther extre- 
mity, he crossed the heathy common, 
where Willy and his confederate 
had made arrangements for their 
unfortunate undertaking. He next 
entered a piece of wild scenery, such 
as hardly afforded sufficient shelter 
for an outlaw, but where a party 
of Whiteboys might be supposed to 
hold their midnight meetings ; it was 
so savage, and so remote from any 
human habitation. Not far from the 
centre of the scene, stood three old 
und romantic hawthorns, associated with 
many a wild tradition which rendered 
them a more suitable retreat for the Ro- 
pairé Ruadh. As Jack approached this 
spot he felt a mingled sensation of fear 
and pity on beholding the ghastly 
figure of the robber seated on a large 
stone, near the walls of a ruined cabin. 
His long hair hung as usual about his 
shoulders ; ; his head was bandaged up, 
his face deadly pale, while its habi- 
tual fierceness was softened into an 
expression of sullen resignation. 
“ Well, Jack,” he said, with a bitter 
smile, as the other drew near, “ you're 
proud of yourself, I'll be bound, this 
evenin’—troth and well you may— 
you're the first ever brought the 
Ropairé Ruadh to this.” “Bat no 


emotions of vain glory could mingle 
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with the feelings which filled Jack’s 
heart, as he contemplated the fallen 
and ne hopeless condition of 
the outlaw. He uttered no reproach, 
nor did he once allude to the circum- 
stances which more than justified his 
fatal act, but endeavoured to atone for 
his rashness, by devoting all his ener- 
gies now to the unfortunate man’s res- 
toration and escape. Barney, on find- 
ing his brother so well disposed to 
exert himself on his behalf, informed 
him briefly of the present state of his 
fortunes. He was no longer the for- 
midable Ropairé, the leader of a fear- 
less and powerful banditti; but shat- 
tered in frame, and fallen from his 
high authority, he lay there in the 
mountains, with a price on his head 
and as he said himself, without a man 
to stand by him. He had fora long 
time suspected the fidelity of some of 
his associates, and his suspicions were 
realized on the night of this last ill- 
omened enterprise. While he lay 
motionless and half-stunned at M'Evoy's 
door, he heard one of the ‘ boys’ pro- 
pose to leave him to his fute, but this 
measure, which would have compro- 
mised their own safety, was prudently 
rejected by the other; and their object 
being merely to get rid of Barney, who 
had latterly become unpopular in the 
gang, they mounted him on O'Brien's 
horse, and having conveyed him to one 
of their retreats, left him there with the 
assurance that they would return in 
the course of that or the following 
night. It was probable that they had 
immediately proceeded to some distant 
part of the country ; for the gang was 
widely connected, and they might 
have calculated that their chief would 
have either sunk under his wound, or 
under the hand of the law, and that 
the circumstance of the outrage would 
be forgotten, before their return to the 
neighbourhood of Ballycorly. Barney 
being thus deserted, had only one 
course to adopt. Removal, at present, 
was altogether out of the question ; 
but as it was generally supposed he had 
left the country, and the search in his 
own immediate neighbourhood was, in 
consequence relaxed, he thought he 
might continue unmolested for a little 
time, until his strength should be sufhi- 
ciently restored to allow of his throwing 
himself once more upon the world, but, 
as Jack fondly hoped, with altered 
purposes and feelings to guide him. 
He had this evening crept over with 
difficulty from a more remote and in- 


accessible retreat, to the place ap- 
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pointed fur an interview with his bro- 
ther; but, as, from the circumstances 
we have just mentioned, either place 
atforded sufficient security, and, as the 
latter had many advantages, particu- 
larly as being so much nearer his 
father’s dwelling, it was determined 
that he should take up his abode in 
the ruin under the shade of the three 
classic thorns. Jack accordingly fixed 
up the interior of the walls, part of 
which he covered in with rods and 
leaves, und making a bed for the out- 
law of the driest and softest materials 
he could collect, went to procure him 
some food, of which the unfortunate 
robber stood much in need. He then 
left him for the night, and with a mind 
somewhat relieved from the torturing 
anxiety of the last two days, he has- 
tened home to acquaint his father with 
the safety of his unhappy son. 

The wound in Barney’s head was of 
a serious nature, and not being pro- 
perly attended to, it brought on a 
fever, which, from his present unfavour- 
able circumstances was likely to prove 
fatal. Jack and the father bestowed 
on him all the attention it was possible 
to afford ; but the strictest caution 
was necessary in the fulfilment of their 
charitable offices. They would have 
had still greater difficulties to contend 
with, however, but, as we have men- 
tioned, it was generally understood 
that the robber had forsaken that part 
of the country. Tommy preserved 
his secret with the utmost fidelity ; he 
had never even to his sister given the 
slightest hint of the message he had 
borne, till one day as they were dis- 
coursing about the circumstances of 
that memorable night, he chanced to 
on “ Well, but isn’t it a wonder 

Jack hasn’t more wit nor to thrust him- 
self with that red ruffan up among the 
wild mountains yonder ?” 

« Ww hat’s that you're sayin’, Tom- 
my?” cried the father, who had not 
been attending to the former part of 
their conversation ; but his sister cast 
on him a cautioning look, and the 
child reddened and stammered, and 
said he did not know what he was say- 
ing. y 

Nelly’s feelings in this matter were 
perfectly uuderstood by her father ; 
she had indeed many motives to desire 
the safety of the man, whom, of all 
living, she most feared and detested. 
Barney Ruadh was brother to the kind- 
hearted Jack, and loved by him with 
all a brother’s devotion. He had saved 


little Tommy’s life, and lastly, and 
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above all other considerations, she 
believed that his safety and that of her 
unfortunate lover were identified. All 
these circumstances had even some 
weight with Aby himself, but he con- 
sidered that neither he nor his family 
could ever be tree from danger while 
an enemy so ruthless and vindictive as 
the Red Rapparee remained at large. 





Barney was some days in his new 
abode ; his fever was beginning to 
assume a bad appearance, and Jack 
and his father were conversing gloomily 
about his probable doom, when they 
observed a way-worn traveller, loitering 
about, and at last lying down at the 
edge of the little rivulet which ran past 
their dwelling. They could not, under 
any circumstances, disregard this silent 
and unusually diffident appeal to their 
hospitality, and the stranger was pre- 
sently seated by their hearth. He had 
travelled he said from the county 
Tipperary, and was going up the 
country in search of work; but, as the 
times were bad, and his purse exhaust- 
ed, he would be satisfied now with any 
occupation which would procure him 
lodging and food. It instantly occur- 
red to our friends, that, as their little 
portion of tillage had latterly been 
much neglected, and, as it was not 
likely that for some time longer they 
could devote sufficient care to their 
ordinary concerns, it would be an act 
of prudence as well as charity to keep 
this man to assist them in their labour, 
until he should be able to procure 
some more profitable employment. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, and 
the Tipperary man became an inmate 
of the lonely but hospitable cabin of 
the glen. He appeared an exceedingly 
simple-minded individual, and a 
drawling accent, and unmeaning laugh, 
encreased the effect of a remarkably 
vacant expression of countenance. 
The Cumeskeys felt an interest for 


him, believing him an unfortunate ; 


for he would frequently utter ejacula- 
tions of sorrow, and when at evening 
Jack or the old man would have gone 
to see their neighbour that was poorly, 
for it was impossible not to admit him so 
far into the nature of their evening ex- 
cursions up the glen, poor Larry would 
loiter out alone, and enquiring on his 
return for the invalid, he would shake 
his head, and with a bitter sigh lament 
the fate of those, who had neither a 
home in sickness, nor a friend in trou- 
ble. The old man thought, however, 
he perceived something in the cha- 





racter of this stranger not altogether 
consistent with the extreme simplicit 

he evinced ; but, though he dhendaiia 
watched him with a more attentive 
eye, he could trace no one appearance 
to justify his suspicion. It was singu- 
lar that Jack, too, had some slight mis- 
givings, but they were so very slight 
that when his father, having meutioned 
his feelings to him, afterwards told 


him that he believed they were with- 
out foundation, he felt quite relieved 
at suspicion being removed from the 
character of the poor traveller. His 
own doubts, however, were renewed 
on meeting him one evening at the 
upper end of the glen, from which 
the way to the robber’s hut lay across 
the heathy common we have men- 
tioned. This was certainly as na- 
tural a place as any other for a 
man to take an idle stroll; and, 
though the glen was somewhat better 
than a mile in length, Larry, who at 
his daily labour ever displayed a most 
philosophic coolness, might easily have 
been induced to wander so far, by the 
glowing beauty of an autumn evening. 
But fear is ever calling up dangers, 
and Jack thought the presence of the 
Tipperary man, at that time and 
place, boded something ill. The latter 
evinced a little surprise on meeting his 
host. “ Oh, musha is it you ?” he said, 
with his usual drawling simplicity. 

“ Oh, the divil a one else,” said Jack, 
“and I have a notion that’s you—if the 
likeness doesn’t desave me.” 

“ Oh, faix it is me,” said the other 
with a silly laugh, “ but isn’t this a 
wonderful purty place, Jack ?” he 
added, looking up at the sides of the 
glen, that rose, dark and beautiful 
above them. 

“ Oh, it is,” rejoined Jack; “a 
mighty purty place entirely, and some 
of the purtiest down-leps in it ever 
you seen,” he added, with a glance 
which a little discomposed the placid 
countenance of his companion. 

“ Ay, by dad, lashins of them sure 
enough.” 

“And you're a thraveller, you tell 
me ?” said Jack, eying him with a 
sneering but dangerous look. 

“ Faix I am that, Jack, and an un- 
fortunate thraveller, too, God help 
me !—God help us all!” exclaimed 

Larry, with a devout elevation of 
countenance ; “sure what are we all 

but thravellers, in this weary world ?” 
“ Sure enough,” said the other, “ but 

I'll be bound you never heard tell of 

the wonderful ways of the Rock of 
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Foyle, in your thravels ; why, man, if 
you'd only just take a standin’-lep from 
the top of it, you’d never have an 
hour’s trouble the longest day you'd 
live.” 

“ You may depend on that,” replied 
the other, a little disturbed, but still 
with the same unmeaning smile. 

“ Well, come and try your luck, any 
how,” cried Jack, and he laid hold on 
Larry, who shrunk back in terror from 
his grasp. He still, however, affected 
to take all in good part, until Jack’s 
manner became a little too serious to 
be misunderstood, 

The Tipperary-man then altered his 
tone. “Oh, sg is it mad he is ?—Is 
it to kill me you mane? Oh, wurrah ! 
wurrah! would you take the life of a 
poor wandherin’ stranger ?” 

“ Come on; I tould you,” exclaimed 
Jack, giving him a strenuous pull, 
while the darkening countenance of 
the other changed in a moment from 
its assumed simplicity, as he plunged 
his hand into his bosom, as if to draw 
forth a concealed weapon. Jack, how- 
ever, did not perceive the action, but, 
on turning round, he saw a momentary 
fierceness about the stranger’s eyes 
which belied the former almost idiotic 
expression of his face. That expres- 
sion, however, was instantly resumed. 
Jack was considerably perplexed — 
“ Tell us now,” he said, “ honestly, are 
you a stranger, at all, at all ?” 

“Isn't a Tipperary man a stranger, 
when he’s a hundred miles from his 
own country ?” 

“Faith I don’t know,” said Jack, 
and he gazed for some moments on the 
lachrymose countenance of the other. 
“By my sowl [ think I'll twist your 
neck, any way.” 

“Oha!” cried poor Larry, drawing 
back in horror. “ You'll twist my 
neck! Oh, musha but you're the 
quare people in this country ; faix my- 
self wishes I was safe back in Tippe- 
rary. The poor stranger would thravel 
a long while there, young man, afore 
he’d get the ballyraggiv you're neither 
ashamed nor afeard to give the crathur 
that doesn’t know where he'll lay his 
head the morrow-night.” 

Jack, whose heart was far too good 
for his understanding, felt the entire 
force of this accusation; and he and 
Larry eventually returned to the cabin, 
the best possible friends, neither en- 
mity nor suspicion existing between 
them. The Munster-man had been 
some days an inmate of their hut, 
when he intimated to the Cumes- 
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keys his intention of proceeding on 
his way. This was the day fol- 
lowing that of the interview detailed 
above. He expressed, on his depar- 
ture, more than ordinary acknowledg- 
ments for the hospitality he had enjoy- 
ed ; but, though no civility was want- 
ing, he did not receive the cordial 
“ God speed you” which usually cheers 
the departure of a guest. He was care- 
fully directed in the way he was to 
proceed, but when he was gone, the 
father and son exchanged looks, 

* Jack,” said the former, “I don’t 
like his way !” 

“ By dad, nor me, father,” said Jack, 
with a serious expression. “ Did you 
mind the look he gave out of the 
corner of his eye, when he said, and 
him on his step, ‘I hope your sick 
neighbour will be mendin’ soon ?”” 

“ Troth I did mind that, and it 
wasn’t an honest look, Jack.” 

“ By dad, father, I'll folly him !” 

“No, no,” cried the father as Jack 
was about to hasten after the suspicous 
stranger; “where’s the use of that ? 
we must only be careful how we go 
near the poor crathur beyant; and 
maybe we're wrongin’ the gossoon,” he 
added. “I know them Tipperary boys 
isn’t like this country men in a power 
o’ their ways, and I wouldn’t have it 
said, avick, that we evened a bad 
thought to a poor thraveller far from 
home.” 

“ Well, father, your way of it,” said 
the other ; “ but [’ll tell vou how we'll 
manage :—I’ll take my oath he has’nt 
a notion where Barney is yet any how ; 
solet you keepaboutthe house this even- 
ing, when I slip away up the glen ; and 
if you see him comin’ back this road, you 
may just ax him, ‘are you goin’ far 
that way, neighbour, says you; and 
then if it’s foxin’ he is, never fear but 
I'll settle him.” 

This was accordingly agreed upon ; 
and towards evening Jack proceeded 
alone to the outlaw’s retreat. On 
reaching the spot he was surprised at 
hearing the robber talking in a low 
voice, but his astonishment was en- 
creased when he entered the miserable 
abode, and found Barney sitting up in 
bed—the bandage removed—and the 
blood slowly trickling down his cheek. 
“Oh Barney, man, how is this you 
are ?” cried Jack ; when the other turn- 
ing his eyes on the speaker, he saw at 
once the progress his malady had 
made. A low muttering delirium had 
set in, and all Jack’s enquiries were 
answered only by the incoherent rave 
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ings of the sufferer. Jack was thun- 
derstruck. He knelt down beside his 
unfortunate brother, and, as with trem- 
bling hands he bandaged up his head, 
his own mind was hardly less disturbed 
than his patient’s. Indeed, his half 
uttered exclamations of auguish and re- 
morse seemed to indicate a disordered 
intellect, but for the occasional look of 
dreadful consciousness, with which he 

zed on the wretched object before 
im. The old man in the meantime 
was wandering about in the neighbour- 
hood of his dwelling, oppressed with 
some unaccountable anxiety, and still 
haunted by the image of his suspi- 
cious guest. He sat down, at length, 
in the shadow of the glen, and was 
looking at the rivulet flowing by, when 
he was startled by the rapid tread of 
feet, and the next moment a party of 
police, conducted by the false Munster 
man, rushed past him, with fixed 
bayonets, up the glen. They appeared 
at the entrance of the hovel, while 
Jack was still gazing in stupid agony 
onthe face of his brother. The for- 
mer perceived at once, that resistance 
was vain ; and resolving not to irritate 
by any useless opposition, he stood 
apart, and silently watched their pro- 
ceedings. The outlaw half rose from 
his pallet, and gazing on the armed 
men with more collectedness than had 
hitherto appeared in his countenance, 
seemed to keep them at bay by the 
terror of his look. He was indeed a 
fearful object, as he lay within those 
ruined walls—his mind disordered—his 
mad eyes glaring on his captors—his 
face rendered more ghastly by the red 
locks hanging about it—and all asso- 
ciated with the dark fame of the Ro- 
pairé Ruadh, 

Jack did not move when the police 
proceeded to secure their captive, till 
one of the men producing a pair of 
handcuffs, was about to fasten them on 
the robber’s wrists. On seeing his ob- 
ject, however, he stepped forward— 

“Come out o’ this,” he said; 
“come out o’ the way, my honest 
man ; he’s your prisoner, I allow ; but 
sure man, you would’nt go put them 
irons on the crathur that’s lyin’ for 
death ?” 

“ Secure the prisoner,” shouted the 
individual in command, who stood with 
one or two of his party at the entrance 
of the hut. 

“QO murdher,” cried Jack ; “ it’s not 
a wild baste that’s in it. Ah misther 
dear, you wouldn’t handcuff that poor 
mad crathur, that does'nt know what’s 


happenin’ him, Sure there’s four o’ 
yees—/ive, by jabers !” he shouted, as 
he observed the grinning face of the 
stranger at the door. 

Jack moved slowly, and as if unin- 
tentionally towards the party. 

« There’s five 0’ yees,” he said ; but 
with a less pleading tone, “agin’ one 
unfortunate, that’s not able to keep his 
standin’ no more nor that hathen 
hound ;” and ere the last words were 
uttered, and while the dishonest face 
of the spy was turned with a sneer on 
the speaker, Jack’s iron fist fell right 
between his eyes, and the poor Tip- 
pee? man reeled, and staggered, and 
tumbled head foremost into a wilder- 
ness of briers. 

Jack was now secured as well as his 
brother. The former was shortly after 
discharged on security, while the latter 
was lodged of course in the county 
jail, where, having the usual medical 
attendance, he recovered in time from 
his wound, and the fever it had occa- 
sioned. 

From the night of the attack on 
Aby’s cottage, Nelly and her lover had 
never met. Indeed, a meeting was 
now more cautiously avoided by Willy 
than it had formerly been by the girl 
herself. He no longer entertained a 
shadow of hope, and believing that he 
had sunk in her estimation, he even 
tried to banish the image which had 
been so long the idol of his life. That is 
a painful passage in the heart’s history, 
when, from whatever motive, we first en- 
deavour to forget the object of early 
love; and no wonder that poor Will 
did not feel the same concern about his 
= safety now, that he might 
rave experienced when that love gave 
a universal brightuess to his life. 
After the Red Robber’s capture, his 
mind was relieved from much of its 
anxiety; for he now considered his 
fate inevitable, and he was prepared 
for the worst, When the assizes drew 
near, however, and he was still unsus- 
pected, he began to reflect, that as 
Barney had some notions of honour and 
generosity, and as he could have no 
object, beyond the gratification of re- 
venge, in betraying him, his secret was 
probably safe in the robber’s bosom. 
He was strengthened in his opinion on 
discovering that even Jack was igno- 
rant of his having been concerned in 
the outrage. As soon as he was so far 
convinced of Barney’s fidelity, he felt 
that he was bound in all honour to 
make some effort for the safety of a 
man who stood true to him, and, what- 
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ever his motive was, had forfeited his 
life in his service. He resolved, there- 
fore, to make an effort for the robber’s 
rescue, if by any means it could be ac- 
complished, no matter at what risk or 
cost to himself. He would most pro- 
bably, have found it impracticable but 
for an accident which singularly fa- 
voured his design. Willy had been 
absent at a fair in a neighbouring 
county, and the day after his return, 
he went across the river for the pur- 
pose of holding a conference with Jack 
Cumeskey. Jack was engaged in re- 
pairing the banks of the little rivulet, 
when his friend and rival approached. 

“ God bless the work, Jack.” 

“And you likewise,” replied the 
other. 

“ Well, Jack, what news with you 
this morning?” 

“The not a word that’s strange, 
Willy—barrin’ that I’m tould there’s 
no chance.” 

“Faith, there’s no chance at the 
thrial, you may depind; but there 
might be a chance for all that.” 

“Ah no, Willy,” replied the other, 
despondingly. “ You wish us well I 
know, but it isn’t the Ropaire Ruadh 
need think of pardon.” 


“ Well, but did you never hear tell 
of a man follyin’ hie own way, just 
takin’ a spree into his head, and givin’ 
leg bail to the whole kit o’ them ?” 

“Oh God help you, is that what 
you're at? Why man,” he continued, 
eaning on his spade; “if you'd only 
seen the black hole of a place he’s 
locked up in, and the load ‘of chains 
that’s on him, now you'd be sur- 
prised.” 

“No matther for that, Jack, the like 
was douefatore.” 

“ Ay, that’s thrue; but it is'nt every 
one they keep as close as Barney ; 
you know the name he has, Willy, 
makes them afeard.” 

“ Oh, of coorse,” said the other, “ it’s 
nathral to suppose ; but I'll tell you a 
sacret, Jack, and troth myself does’nt 
care a power whether you keep it a 
sacret or no—only for Barney’s sake, 
it’s betther to keep it for a start any- 
way—but it’s what I’m goin’ to tell 
you, if every man had his due the Re- 
pairé’s not the only one would be lyin’ 
in could irons to-night.” 

“ By my song,” said Jack, “I b'lieve 
set faix that’s the sacret the world 
snows. 

“ Well, but Jacky, do you mind on 
the night of the robbery, the chap that 
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his face was’nt blackened like the 
rest ?”’ 

“Ay, him that saved ould Aby’s 
life ?” ; 

“The very one; and did Barney 
never tell you who that ruffan was ?” 

“No, he only suid he acted like a 
man; and though he’d have stuek him 
that night if he could, it was one thing 
he was thankful for that he had’nt his 
blood on his soul, any way. And I 
hope and pray, said he, that he may 
never come to my end, as I trust he 
wont.” 

“ Did he say that ?” cried the young 
man, his countenance lighted up with 
admiration and gratitude. 

“Troth he did say 
enough.” 

“Well, then it’s what I think, no 
man ever lost by havin’ a friendly 
heart yet ; and now I'll tell you the 
sacret out and out—it was me was in 
it that night, and,” he added in a lower 
tone, “it was for the daughter we 
went.” 

“ Go to God!” cried the other, thun- 
derstruck with the intelligence. 

“ Och, you dont think [’d tell you a 
lie, that'll may be put my own neck in 
a halter—but quit starin’ at me, I say, 
and listen to what I have to tell you. 
We must save Burney by hook or by 
crook, that’s all about it.” 

“ Willy,” cried the other, hardly re- 
covered from his astonishment, “ that’s 
beyant us, I doubt.” 

‘* But I’m full sure it’s not beyant us, 
and 1 have a notion how it may be 
done.” 

“ You have, Willy!” 

“T have, in troth, Jack, but there’s 
danger in it of coorse.” 

“ An alibi?” whispered Jack with a 
doubtful look. 

“ No,” said the other, “1 wouldn't 
perjure my sowl to save my own or any 
other man’s life ; but there’s a better way 
than that, and an honester way, and 
listen now and I'll tell you what it is. 
When I was in the fair of Thurles the 
other day, I sees a man loiterin’ about, 
quite careless-like, till at last he kem 
over to where myself was standin’ with 
the cattle, and he begins handlin’ them 
as if he was for buyin.’ 

“«Them's purty bastes, God bless 
them,’ he says. 

“<« Ay,’ says I, ‘there's worse on the 
street ; and with that we looked at 
each other, and he says— 

“*T think,’ says he,‘ I seen you 
alore.’ 

«*It’s like enough, says I; for I sus- 
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pected who it was the first sight I got 
of him, and when he said that, I 
knowed him at wanst. 

“ And who was it ?” said Jack. 

“ Faith, it was just one of Barney’s 
boys, that was with us that unlucky 
night. So he comes over to me— 

“*You had a hard rowl,’ says he, 
‘that night with the Ropairé Ruadh. 
By my sow], he says,‘ young man, I'd 
sooner be friends nor foes with you, 
for 1 never seen one could give the 
captain his own afore.’ 

“* Well, well,’ says I, lettin’ on, ‘the 
captain, as you call him,’ says I, ‘has 
met his match this turn anyway. It’s a 
strong guard,’ says I, ‘the law can’t 
break.’ 

“* Ay,’ says he, ‘ poor fellow, I hear 
he’s back in the ould lodgin’s ; but 
wait awhile, says he, ‘he was there 
afore, and, troth, myself was there 
afore, more nor wanst; and [have a 
notion that for all he’s under lock and 
irons, Barney was never born to 
sthretch a rope.’ 

“© Oh, by my faix, says I, ‘it’s a 
folly to talk. If he had as many lives 
as a Plutarch, he’s done now.’ 

“* Well, may be so,’ said he, and 
then he mused for a bit. ‘ Certainly,’ 
said he, ‘he has a worse chance than 
ever, for he had still them would stand 
by him, always till now, 

“*Many’s the time, Jacky, since 
Barney was taken, J was wondherin’ 
with myself what could be done to save 
him. So when the fellow said this, 
I thought he might maybe be a good 
man to put us on some way of doin’ ; 
so I axed him would he be plaised to 
come in and take a dhrop of some- 
thin’ ; and I calls another boy that was 
with me to keep an eye to the cows, 
and in we went. Well, if we did, afther 
a power of talk, and me findin’ that he 
had a good wish for Barney still, we 
begun considherin’ about a rescue ; and 
at long last here’s what we agreed was 
best to be done. One of the jailers, 
you see, is brother's son to this chap’s 
father ; and as he was one o’ Barney’s 
men himself, he thinks he might be 
willin’ enough to sarve him yet. 

“* Any way,’ says he, ‘I know he'd 
do a trifle to obleege me ; and I have 
a right to know it, he says, ‘for I had 
some dalin’s with him lately—it’s no 
matther what it was about,’ says he, 
—but I had my own notions, Jacky, 
what it was about— but,’ says he, ‘ he 
allowed me to stand by the boys, for 
that he was never sorry but once for 
Javin’ them. So I think,’ he says, ‘if 
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the worst went to the worst—Hughy 
Stapleton’s a wild divil, and for all he 
looks so sober now, I know, he says, 
the world wouldn’t tame him—and as 
he was what you may call an eddycong 
of Barney’s, by gor, I think he might 
be tempted to give us a hand himself, if 
it would even force him to lave the 
plaee.’ 

“* Well” says I, ‘he could be of 
sarvice no doubt.’ 

“Qh, wouldn’t he be the crownin’ 
o” the business ? says he, ‘and, faix,’ 
says he, ‘I’m glad you're in the notion, 
for I'll tell you no lie, we're all gone 
clane to the divil, smce we lost the 
poor captain.’ 

“* Very well, says I: ‘you're up to 
these things, you tell me, and if it’s a 
thing we can save Barney from the 
gallows, I’m your man for life or 
death.’ 

“« By gor, then,’ says he, ‘it’s a bar- 
gain; and I tell you many a good 
man’s trustin’ to worse nor us. But 
we'll want more help,’ says he; ‘ Jack 
Rua would be a good hand.’ 

“* The divil a better, says I. 

“* Well, then,’ says he, ‘let you and 
Jack meet me at the beech grove two 
days afore the thrial comes on, and 
I'll tell you then how it is we'll ma- 
nage.’ 

“ So what do you think of that, Jack ?” 

Jack, who had listened with all his 
soul to this narration, now struck his 
spade, up to the shaft, in the earth. 

“ What do I think of it ?” he said. 
“Now, may I never lift that spade, 
Willy O’Brien, if I don’t stand thrue 
to you and yours while there’s breath 
in my re ol 

“ Oh, Jack, never heed that kind o’ talk. 
It was to sarve me Barney got into all 
this throuble, and I[ wouldn’t be an 
honest man if I didn’t sthrive my best 
to get him out of it.” 

“Well, and sure you are sthrivin’ 
your best; and though you missed 
once, in troth we'll dance at yours and 
Nelly’s weddin’ yet, plase God.” 

“In troth you'll not, Jacky,” replied 
the other ; “and if Nelly has any likin’ 
for you, you may take her with my 
heart and good-will. I'll never be a 
hindrance to you or any man again.” 

“ Och, do you hear him now ?” cried 
Jack. “ You'd make me believe it’s all 
over with yees.” 

“ Faith, it is Jacky,” said the other, 
with ill-assumed carelessness. 

“Faith but your right sure it’s not. 
By my song, I think she’s fonder o’ 
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you nor ever; and you think it yourself, 
Willy, for all your talkin’.” 

«Oh, I do,” said the unhappy lover 
in a low and bitter tone, “she hasa 
good right ; but any way, Jacky, mind 
all 1 tould you.” 

“T will,” said Jack, “and I thank 
God and you that Barney’s not beyant 
his chances yet.” 

As the assizes approached there was 
a considerable degree of interest felt 
about the fate of the Ropaire Ruadh. 
As far as he alone was concerned, there 
was very little sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes , but the neighbours uniformiy 
endeavoured to afford comfort and 
consolation to the unhappy old man, 
who it was evident could not long 
bear up against the sorrows which 
clouded his age. Jack had intimated 
to him the possibility of a rescue, but he 
at once rejected such an idea. He felt 
that Barney’s fate was merited, and he 
would not compromise the safety of a 
more worthy son, in a desperate effort 
to prolong for a time his guilty career. 

On the day previous to the ap- 
pointed meeting between Willy and 
his associates, Nelly M‘Evoy was 
sitting, pale and silent, at her wheel, 
whose melancholy sound seemed the 
fittest music for a mourner’s heart. 
Her father had never mentioned to 
her his suspicions of O’Brien’s guilt; 
but there had been latterly a coldness 
in his manner towards her, peculiarly 
painful, as she had sacrificed every 
other feeling to her duty to him. She 
was a tender-hearted girl ; and now that 
her mother was gone, and that her 
filial devotion received so poor a re- 
turn, she telt more bitterly the loss of 
one, in whose love she could have re- 
posed for ever with full and happy con- 
fidence. She understood, besides, that 
Willy O’Brien was about to leave the 
country ; and the intelligence of this 
event was the last and strongest test 
of her resolution. While reflecting 
on her hopeless lot, and beginning for 
the first time to consider whether her 
vow was absolutely aad unconditionally 
binding, her lover entered the cottage. 
The girl started—she had not seen 
him since that fatal night—and while 
her eyes filled, a fond and embarrassed 
expression gave a singular charm to her 
countenance. The young man was still 
more embarrassed. He advanced, how- 
ever, and with a slight tremor in his 
voice, he said, 

“TI hope, Nelly, it’s no offence to 
come aud spake to you, for the last 
time.” 
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The girl held down her head—she 
endeavoured to reply, but her~ voice 
was choked. Willy bit his lip, till the 
blood almost appeared, as he walked 
up and down for some moments ; and 
then standing before the girl— 

“Nelly M‘Evoy,” he said, “it’s a 
long day since we tirst met ; and I can 
say now, before Him that hears me, I 
never from that hour had a thought 
but for your good. I turned villain in 
the end, I know, but afore we part for 
ever, I came to ax your forgiveness; 
and,” he added, unable to restrain his 
emotion, “to give you back the pro- 
mise you made me when we were both 
younger than now, and a dale happier 
than we'll ever be again.” 

The tears fell like rain from Nelly’s 
eyes at this renunciation of all their 
hopes. 

“ Willy,” she cried, “you needn't 
give me back that promise. If I 
can’t be yours, I'm never goin’ to be 
another's.” 

A gleam of joy passed over Willy’s 
face, but it was only momentary. He 
remembered that her refusal, though 
it assured him anew of her attachment, 
was of little avail to their happiness 
now. 

“ No,” he cried, with some bitterness 
of tone, “ where’s the use of bein’ bound 
to one that will never see you more? 
Take back your promise, Nelly, and 
my heart’s blessin’ go with you, and 
with him that will love you when I’m 
far away.” 

The girl turned her eyes on her 
lover, and there was something of re- 
proach mingled with their sorrow. 

“T knew,” she said, in firm but 
tender accents, “there was throuble 
afore us, but I never thought to hear 
you spake that word. I never said 
the like to you, Willy, though if I was 
dyin’ this minute, I could say 1 love 
you us thruly as ithe heart of woman 
ever loved afure.” 

“I know you do, darlint,” cried the 
youth, clasping her in his arms. “I 
know you do, achora machree ; and, 
och, it’s a comfort,” he added, “that 
there’s one’ll think well of me, when 
I’m an outcast on the world.” He 
folded her to his bosom in an agony of 
despair. 

“The grass is green above her,” 
cried the girl wildly, “the grass is 
green above her, and | darn’t break 
my vow. Oh God forgive you, father, 
it’s the sore hearts your pride has left 

us this day x 
And sore and sorrowful were the 
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hearts of those young beings, as they 
sacrificed, to a sense of virtue, all the 
hopes and happiness of their lives. 
Her lover no longer thought of in- 
ducing Nelly to violate her promise. 
He was about to engage in an enter- 
prise, the nature of which he did not 
fully comprehend ; and as he probably 
anticipated more danger than he was 
likely to encounter, he felt a manly 
consolation in the thought, that should 
he fall, he could lose nothing more 
than a weary and hopeless life. The 
prospect of his approaching ead, more- 
over, filled his mind with feelings of a 
new and peculiar character. 

“ Nelly,” he said, “it’s a hard thought 
I know, but I’m beginning to fear that 
with a dyin’ mother’s word agin it, we 
loved too well for God to bless us.” 

“ Well, maybe we did,” replied the 
other, “any way there’s no_ blessin’ 
over us now ;” and trembling through 
her entire frame, as this desolating ap- 
prehension darkened her soul, she lay 
folded in her lover's arms, and she felt 
that he was the only stay, here or 
above, of her broken spirit. 

“ You wont lave me,” she murmured, 
“vou wont lave me, Willy, to die 
after all, without friend or comfort.” 

Willy looked on her pale and sup- 
plicating face, and his resolution half 
yielded to the force of those feelings, 
which had been cherished for years as 
the religion of his heart; but he re- 
flected at once that were he to forego 
his determination, it could not lessen 
their misfortunes ; and with many words 
of mingled consolation and despair he 
endeavoured to reconcile the girl to 
his departure. Poor Nelly was be- 
wildered ; she could hardly believe that 
this dark and sorrowful hour was the 
end of all their happiness ; and when 
her lover would have departed, she 
clung wildly to his bosom. 

“ Willy, Willy! she eried, I'll break 
my vow! don’t lave me. Willy, oh, 
don’t lave me, and I'll be your own 
for ever.” 

Willy looked wildly into her eyes. 
That declaration came like a flash of 
lightning through his soul, and all his 
fine resolutions lay scattered and de- 
stroyed. Nelly saw the effect her 
words had produced. She trembled 
as she reflected on their guilty nature, 
but she had not strength to revoke 
them. 

“Ob Lord look down on us this 
day!” she cried; “the heart’s broke 
in my body!” and she burst into a 
flood of tears. The lovers were saved 


from the danger in which they now 
stood by the appearance of the girl’s 
father. He had entered some mo- 
ments before, unobserved, and had 
heard the declaration which only do- 
spair could have wrung froin his 
wretched daughter. Having stood for 
some moments, gazing sternly on the 
victims of his unconquerable prejudice, 
he approached and drew the girl rudely 
away; then addressing himself to 
O'Brien, 

“ Leave this house, young man,” he 
sail. “I hope and trust it isn’t your 
father’s son can ever say his wife was 
reared under the roof of a M‘Evoy ; 
and as for you,” he added, turning 
darkly on his child, “since you're not 
afeared to scorn the words of a dyin’ 
mother, take him, if you will, with her 
curse and mine.” 

The day appointed for the Red 
Robber’s trial at last arrived. The 
greater part of the inhabitants of Bal- 
lycorly set off at an early hour to the 
assize town, which was ten miles dis- 
tant, some engaged about their own 
concerns, but many more to witness 
this last scene but one im the eventful 


life of the Red Rapparee. 


The father of the unhappy criminal 
was now wandering about the grand 
and solitary ravine, which, in its wintry 
beauty, might have dissipated any ordi- 
nary cares; but which brought back 
to the old man’s heart the recollection 
of all the hopes and promises which had 
encompassed the boyhood of his unfor- 
tunate son. He stood on the heights 
and looked towards the town where 
that son now lay a captive felon ; and 
once when his eyes fell through the 
depths of the glen below, a dark temp- 
tation rose in his mind, and he thought 
of never witnessing the event to whieh 
the proceedings of this day must lead. 
As he turned away and invoked the 
Being who alone can save the wretched 
from despair, he heard his name fre- 
quently called through the glen, and 
presently after perceived a young man 
running at full speed towards him. 

“ Barney’s escaped,” shouted the 
man; “he has escaped without thrial 
oraha’porth. The sorra taste of him 
was in it this mornin’ when they wint 
to his cell.” 

The old man looked so long on the 
speaker that the latter turned away 
his eyes from the gaze. He then sunk 
on his knees ; but as he prayed, a pale- 
ness came over his face, and his clasped 
hands trembled violently, 
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“Help me in avick, I'm weakly,” 
he said. 

The other assisted him to his cabin; 
where he laid him on his bed. The 
old man lingered but a few days more; 
and his dying eyes were turned on his 
younger son; but his last prayer was 
breathed for the homeless fugitive. 

The only trace discoverable, of the 
means by which Barney had effected 
his escape, was a rope which hung on 
the outer side of the wall, and to the 
end of which a small weight was at- 
tached which caught on the inner side, 
and of course clung with a firmness 
proportioned to the force applied at 
the other end of the cord. The same 
means, it is evident, might have an- 
swered the robber for ascent and de- 
scent. Having, in the first instance, 
thrown the weight across, he had 
merely to change its position when he 
reached the top of the wall. The 
under jailer was the only person sus- 
pected of having aided in this escape. 
The prisoner’s fetters were found un- 
locked in his dungeon, and this, with 
some other circumstances, excited sus- 
picion of our friend Hugh's fidelity. 
As there was no positive evidence 
against him, however, he was merely 
removed from office, a circumstance 
which occasioned him but little regret, 
as he joined his old companions of the 
road in the more honourable capacity 
of lieutenant to the Ropairé Ruadh. 

Jack returned home the day after 
his brother's escape ; but he returned 
with a heavy heart, for he had parted 
Willy O’Brien under circumstances 
which filled him with apprehensions 
for his future lot. They had conducted 
the robber some distance in his flight ; 
but when they had left him, and that 
Jack spoke of proceeding homewards, 
the other desired him to remember him 
to all friends in Ballycorly ; “and tell 
them,” said he, “ I’m gone—wherever 
you like to say, Jack.” 

Poor Jack could hardly be persuaded 
that he was serious in the resolution 
he expressed of going, as he said, to 
seek bie fortune. He had frequently 
heard him speak of going to America; 
but he had never contemplated the 
actual adoption of such a measure. 
All his intreaties could not, however, 
move Willy from his purpose. The 
latter told him, what was the fact, that 
he had now with him the money he 
had saved for his voyage, and he said 
that his mother, having her other sons 
about her, could not experience any 
inconvenience from his mc “but 





there’s no use,” said he, “in goin’ back. 
I know the partin’ would distress her 
sorely.” 

Jack’s prayers and solicitations were 
all unavailing, and he took a mournful 
leave of his friend, and returned just 
in time to witness the termination of 
his father’s sorrows. 

Nelly had now no longer any motive 
for contending against the misery that 
was at her heart. The uncertain fate 
of her lover would have been hard 
enough to bear, but from some expres- 
sions which had escaped him in their 
last interview, the idea constantly 
haunted her that he had associated 
himself with the gang of the notorious 
Rapparee. She would hardly confess 
to herself that she entertained a sus- 
picion so injurious, but it was a gloomy 
terror, and it therefore suited best the 
tone of all her feelings. Her father’s 
soul was moved at last; he saw her 
droop from day to day, and he knew 
her heart was breaking: and it was 
then he began to repent of his having 
destroyed for ever the happiness of a 
child so dutiful and tender. Her cheek 
was wasted and pale; her step was 
languid, and her laugh was heard no 
more—that most delightful of all sounds 
of joy, when it bursts from the heart of a 
young and happy girl. 

“ Nelly,” he said, approaching her 
one day as she sat at the cottage 
door; “ Nelly, dear, I’m afeared you're 
poorly.” 

“Qh no, father,” said the girl, in 
whose gentle heart that one expres- 
sion of kindness obliterated for a mo- 
ment all recollection of her wrongs. 

“ I’m well enough, only for an achin’ 
in my head now and then, when I be 
sittin’ long at the wheel.” 

“ Indeed,” cried little Tommy, who 
had been gazing earnestly in his sister’s 
face, “she’s very poorly, father, you 
may depend. Sure do you mind a bit 
ago there wasn’t the like of her in the 
parish, and now—troth father you'd 
think it wasn’t the one girl at ail was 
in it.” 

Nelly kissed the boy affectionately ; 
but she felt too keenly the truth of his 
words to be able to reply. 

“ Now tell us what’s the matter with 
you, Nelly; are you frettin’ or what's 
a trouble to you at all at all; tell me 
darlint, your own me, that loves you 
better than the whole world wide?” 

The maiden’s eyes overflowed, as she 
endeavoured, in some broken words, to 
assure her brother that she was per- 
fectly well, and free from care The 
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father stood looking on his unhappy 
child until sorrow and remorse over- 
came his firmness. 

“God help us,” he muttered, as he 
turned away ; “I see the ould heads 
arn’t still the wisest; and God 
strengthen them poor crathurs that sea 
and land’s dividin’ afore now.” 

Nelly heard this murmur; this ac- 
complishment of her mother’s soothing 
prophecy. It filled her soul as if with 
sudden light, when she felt that her 
vow was redeemed to the letter. A 
long and dismal interval had elapsed 
since that vow was recorded, and 
though her happiness was over in this 
world, she could more calmly anticipate 
her passage to the next, sustained by 
the reflection that the term of that 
futal promise was past, and that she 
had sacrificed the hopes and brightness 
of youth; and lastly, her young life 
itself to its observance. But such was 
not the destiny of our gentle heroine. 
Jack soon learned by some chance or 
other the change which had occurred 
in her father’s feelings ; and he deter- 
mined that, the old obstacle to her 
union with Willy being removed, no 
fresh difficulties, short of the absolute 
emigration of the latter, should ob- 
struct the happiness of two beings to 
whom he was bound by the strongest 
feelings of gratitude and affection. 
He conjectured that Willy must be still 
in Ireland, as the season for emigrating 
to America had not yet commenced. 

“ Murther,” he cried, “if I could 
only get spukin’ a word to Barney, it’s 
him would make him out if he’s above 
ground.” 

A vessel bound to New York was 
announced to sail from one of our prin- 
cipal sea-ports on a certain day ; afew 
days subsequent to the incidents we 
have mentioned above. During the 
previous night the quays were crowded 
with emigrants, whose appearance 
could not fail to strike any person ac- 
customed to witness the ordinary 
assemblages of our Irish peasant- 
ry. ‘There was neither gladness nor 
guiety among them. No jokes nor 
jests, nor the roar which, in their own 
sunny fields, used. to respond to their 
rustic wit; a universal gloom was on 
the hearts of the exiles, broken only by 
the occasional merriment of some poor 
wretch who tried in vain to keep up 
his sinking spirits. In an humble 
house of entertainment, and apart from 
the various groups with which it was 
filled—fond aud early friends spending 
their last night together—sat Willy 


O'Brien, his head resting on his hand, 
and his eyes wandering about as if in 
envious contemplation of those who 
were going forth on the world, but not 
like him alone and friendless. The 
night was far advanced, when a 
stranger, who appeared to have ridden 
a considerable distance, entered the 
house, and looking round, fixed his eye 
steadily on O’Brien, with a doubtful 
and scrutinizing gaze. 

“It’s him sure enough,” said the 
stranger at length, and coming over 
he handed Willy a note, while he 
struck his whip on the table, and in an 
authoritative tone called for supper. 

Willy looked at the man in amaze- 
ment, while he held the note unopened 
in his hand. 

“ Read what’s in it, young man,” 
said the other ; “ I haven't long to stop.” 

Willy opened it and read ; “ There’s 
them in Ballycorly’s thinkin’ long till 
you come back. Never heed seekin’ 
your fortune this turn, for the right 
notion’s come into the ould divil’s 
heart at long last ; so no more at pre- 
sent, but when the priest’s gone home 
and the boys is hearty, mind you have 
a dhrop for a friend, and catch me if he 
doesn’t drink Nelly’s health in spite o’ 
the world. Whoo! ould Ireland for 
ever! B.C.” 

A few words of explanation from the 
bearer of this note determined Willy 
at once how he should proceed. 

“ Well,” said the former, “it’s a brave 
clear night ; and if it’s for the road you 
are, I have a baste without ‘ill carry 
you properly.” 

“He has carried me afore now,” 
cried Willy, springing on the back of 
his own horse, which had been taken 
of by the robbers on the night of 
the unfortunate affair at M‘Evoy’s ; 
“and there’s my hand,” he added; 
“neither you nor Barney will be losers 
by this.” 

There was awonderful wedding, they 
say, at Ballyporeen, but it was nothing 
at all to the wedding at which were con- 
gregated all the “ flying feet” and light 
hearts of Ballycorly ; at least there 
never was an occasion at Ballyporeen 
or any where else, on which a heart 
more true to virtue and to love, received 
a purer or a brighter reward. Jack, as 
grooms-mun, was, of course, entitled to 
kiss the bride, a ceremony which he 
performed with less grace than alacrity. 

“Oh Nelly,” he whispered, “do you 
mind when you hot me the whang for 
what you done tonight, and no thanks 
to you?” 
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A blush and a kindly smile told the 
girl’s recollection of the circumstance. 

In the full glow of their revelry and 
excitement, and while parties were 
dancing each other down hard and 
fast, the women screamed and the men 
stood mute with astonishment at be- 
holding the audacious Rapparee in the 
midst of the assembly. Having en- 
joyed, for some moments, the effect his 
presence had produced, he lifted up 
a smoking bowl of punch. 

“ Here’s to yees all!” he cried. 
“ Willy, ould Ireland for ever! Health 
and happiness to you and yours a 
colleen!” he exclaimed, stretching out 
his hand to the bride— 


« Health to your wealth, 
Money to your purse, 
Heaven to your sowls, 
And I wish you no worse. 


Glory to yees both for ever!” arid at 
one deep draught he emptied the gob- 
let. “Good by to you, Aby,” he added, 
with a facetious nod, and the robber 
disappeared. 

Aby M‘Evoy slept with his fathers, 
but not until he had seen his child in 
the midst of a fair and happy household 
—the pride of his heart and the honor 
of his old age. Poor Jack continued 
to inhabit his solitary little home in the 
mouth of the glen. He led a laborious 
and happy life, and the only severe 
stroke he ever experienced was many 
years after, when he heard that his un- 
fortunate brother who had been sent 
out of the country, in a condemned 
regiment, was shot in the suppression 
of a mutiny he had excited. 
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THE LIBRARIES. 


TueERE is nothing which more strongly 
marks the difference between this island 
und Great Britain, than a comparison 
of the libraries of an English and an 
Irish resident gentleman. It might be 
affirmed almost universally, that there 
is no residence of an English gentle- 
man possessing an income of £2,000 
a year, without a library; meaning 
not only a collection of books, but one 
or more apartments fitted up with 
books, maps, &c. and kept exclusively 
for purposes of study. In Ireland 
there are many gentlemen of £5,000 
a year, and upwards, who possess 
neither separate apartments for study, 
nor a sufficient quantity of books, if 
collected, to furnish even a moderate 
closet ; while the collections of those 
who do possess nominal libraries, are 
not only in many cases very meagre, but 
are in almost every instance marked by 
a peculiar defect which would be alone 
sufficient to establish the difference 
alluded to, even though the material 
point of contrast did not exist. We 
allude to the marked deficiency of even 
our best private collections in those 
works which form a library of national 
history. This is the class of works 
which occupies the foremost shelf in 
every English study. Without such 
materials of study and reference every 


man must feel himself a stranger in the 
country he inhabits. There isa species 
of national self-knowledge as condu- 
cive to public respectability as indivi- 
dual self-knowledge is to personal self- 
respect. This knowledge of the country 
we inhabit, too many of our educated 
men have only upon hearsay. The 
causes of this want of information 
which in any other country would be 
considered a disgraceful species of 
ignorance, are chiefly these—first, a 
prevalent impression that there is no 
history of lreland yet written ; se- 
condly, a feeling, that, if such a history 
were written, its study would not be 
necessary to a liberal education ; and, 
thirdly, a dastardly fear of looking 
former times in the face, which is of 
all other motives to ignorance at once 
the most congenial and the most in- 
fatuated. It is true there is no adequate 
compilation of the existing materials 
for a history of Ireland ; but the case 
was the same in England up to a com- 
paratively recent period ; yet it is 
impossible to point out any time since 
England had an historical existence. in 
which her educated classes were defi- 
cient in knowledge of their country’s 
history. The fact that no history of 
Ireland is taught in our schools (an 
instance of self-abasement unexampled 
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in the practice of any ouey of 
Europe) gives more than plausibility 
to the second argument ; and we admit 
it is too true that an Irish gentleman 
may be ignorant of his own country’s 
history, wheu he dare be ignorant of 
no other brauch of what is called a 
good education. But the time for that 
dashing disclaimer of acquaintance with 
an unfashionable subject is past. The 
subject is no longer one of choice or 
caprice ; it has become the weapon of 
argument on topics of vital interest, 
and must be studied in self-defence, or 
those who neglect it must abandon the 
contest. Whether a man seck for 
change or for continuance of existing 
institutions, he must ground a great 
part of his reasonings on_ historical 
example. Many unpalatable truths 
must be encountered, many cherished 
prejudices must be abandoned on both 
sides before a fair or an effective use 
of such materials for argument can be 
expected. Notwithstanding the gene- 
ral neglect of which we complain, there 
is no doubt that the subject at present 
attracts very considerable attention, 
We have only to point to the reports 
of public preceedings in Ireland for 
the last three months to justify our- 
selves in asserting that there has been 
more historical discussion on Irish 
affairs during that time than for any 
equal period since the agitation of the 
Catholic question. Antiquarian infor- 
mation was never so practically valuable; 
for, what is matter of ordinary history 
in England, still remains the subject of 
antiquarian research here ; and, until 
the violence of parties shall have sub- 
sided suthiciently to admit of a general 
compilation which will be received 
with a certain degree of assent by both 
sides, every man who would take a for- 
ward part in Irish polities must be an 
antiquary, as English politicians inva- 
riably were before the publication of 
their common historical text-books, 

Of course there are numerous and 
honorable exceptions; but these are 
chiefly studious men, who affect retire- 
ment and learned ease, while the num- 
ber of active exceptions is barely 
sufficient to prove the rule. 

If we transfer our inquiry from pri- 
vate individuals to public institutions, 
we shall find the same subject of com- 
plaint, though in a less degree. A 
library is here a vital part of the body 
politic of each, and in every library 
there are of course some works on the 
history and statistics of the country. 
But in no one whatever is there a per- 
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fect collection. A perfect collection 
of printed books relating to Ireland 
does not exist—there is not such a 
thing to be found in the whole world ; 
and probably in the whole world there 
is no other civilized country which has 
the same shameful tule to tell. In 
most of the provincial libraries gross 
apathy prevails, We will give two 
instances from a quarter where it will 
be least expected. In the year 1826 
the late Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos presented to the library of 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion a copy of O’Connor’s celebrated 
“Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Ve- 
teres”—a book, at that time, not to be 
procured for money, and confessedly 
the most important work on ancient 
Irish history that has ever been printed. 
It is in four quarto volumes, and it 
will scarcely be credited, that, with the 
exception of a few leaves of the first 
volume, it remained uncut for seven 
years. Again, the Commissioners of 
Irish Records, from time to time, pre- 
sented to this and to the Belfast Linen 
Hall Library, copies of their publica- 
tions of the records of the kingdom— 
works, the value of which is only 
beginning to be appreciated, now that 
they are no longer to be had for 
money, unless by private or acci- 
dental sale. By some mismanage- 
ment in the office of the person en- 
trusted with their distribution, it hap- 
mg that duplicates of one vo- 
ume, instead of that volume and the 
succeeding one, were sent to each ; so 
that both possess duplicates of the In- 
quisitions for Leinster, but neither has 
the single volume containing the Inqui- 
sitions for Ulster. It would be idle to 
comment on the negligence which has 
left the capital of a great province with- 
out the published records of its own 
district, especially when it is known 
that a reference to these records would 
save a serious loss of time and money 
now expended on speculative searches 
among the originals, and that an appli- 
cation to any of the authorities would 
be at once effectual in having the deti- 
ciency supplied. Of the Cork Institu- 
tion we cannot speak with certainty ; 
but we believe the diocesan library 
of Armagh, and the. collegiate library 
of Maynooth, to be in this respect 
by much the best furnished of our 
provincial institutions. To come to 
Dublin, proceeding on the ascending 
scale, we have first the King’s Inns’ 
library, a showy depository of an ill- 
assorted collection, particularly defi- 
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cient in history, although, it must be 
granted, rich in law. We would rank 
Marsh’s library next: here is an air of 
cloistered antiquity that agrees well 
with the solid theological burthen of 
the shelves: this is the place to study 
such writers as Ware and Usher, where 
the eye when raised from the page, 
rests on the secluded precincts of St. 
Patrick’s, and the dust which an eager 
reader shakes from an upper shelf may 
have rested there since fost disturbed 
by the hands of Swift. We come now 
to the library of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, a practical and extensive collec- 
tion, but not by,any means rich in rare 
Irish works. The library itself is a 
cheerful and well-aired room, and it 
only wants the addition of some rarer 
works of reference, to be in all respects 
a most satisfactory place of study. The 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy 
is much more valuable, but the very 
inefficient manner in which this library 
is heated, renders prolonged study in it 
both disagreeable and dangerous, We 
have now reached the magnificent and 
truly valuable library of Trinity Col- 
lege, in which the Irish collection ap- 
preaches so near perfection, that the 
addition of a few more volumes would 
remove it entirely from the general 
charge in which we have included it. 
Those acquainted with the ardour of 
the present acting librarian in Irish 
historical pursuits, will scarcely need 
to be told, that if diligence could find 
out where those works are to be had 
for liberality to purchase, they would 
not long be wanting on the shelves of 
the Dublin University. The labours 
of this learned individual have rendered 
this collection the most perfect of its 
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kind in the world, that of the British 
Museum itself not excepted. But the 
inconveniences chargeable against the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, are 
trifing in comparison with the actual 
hardships which those who frequent 
the library of Trinity College for pur- 
poses of study must endure ; for where 
the one is an apartment of about 35 
by 25 feet, lighted from the top, and 
heated, however inefficiently, by steam, 
the other is a gallery as long and half 
as broad as Westminster Hall, lighted 
by upwards of ninety windows, so dis- 
posed as to produce fully forty separate 
thorough drafts, and not heated at all, 
either by steam or any other means. 
Summer and winter the same icy chill 
pervades it, and we are not sure if the 
fact of a dozen students being found 
together occupied at its dreary table, 
would not afford as strong evidence of 
an eager pursuit of learning among us 
as any other instance that could be 
adduced.* 

Still it is astonishing to see how 
much the number of readers in this 
Nova Zembla of letters has increased 
within the last five years: were the 
room at all safe for delicate people, as 
the studious usually are, to sit in for 
any length of time, we have no doubt 
that it would have an average daily at- 
tendance of from twenty to thirty all the 
year round, As it is, we suppose the 
total number of visits for purposes of 
study does not exceed two thousand in 
the year. The visits to the reading- 
room of the British Museum, for 
purposes of study, amounted, in the 
year 1835, to sixty-three thousand four 
hundred and sixty-six. Comment is 
needless ;—and yet we would observe, 





* The inhabitants of Iceland have been styled the “ Joves Statores” 


literature : 


of flying 


if the learned Scandinavian who used the expression, could get but a 





sight of her college votaries of the present day, in their customary array of great 
coats and mittens, it would doubtless go far to confirm him in the truth of this 
fanciful idea; for if the object of their search had really fled to the arctic circle, they 
could not come more carefully prepared against being frost-bitten in the pursuit. 
Decent black is elsewhere considered the most correct costume for a reading man; 
but a frize coat and linsey-wolseys are your academicals in the Irish university. 
Under such discipline there is little fear of the formation of a sect of Gy mnosophists 
among us, and yet our sophists are sometimes fain to have recourse to gymnastics, 
and imitate the action of the chilled coachman with good success over a team of 
the fathers, ‘ Alere flammam” translated in this bleak atmosphere signifies to 
blow one’s nails. The only appearance of comfort the place presents is a deception ; 
for, as you pass down the centre, and cast your eyes on the shivering occupant of 
each lateral recess, 

« You'd swear that his breath was the smoke of a pipe 

In the frosty morning fog.” 

But it is scarcely necessary to add, that smoking is prohibited alike to the student and 
to both ends of the chimney. 
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that of this average daily attendance of 
nearly two hundred individuals, per- 
haps a full third was Irish, and those 
the working men whose writings sustain 
the preeminence of the metropolitan 
press. But every thing in this noble 
institution is ou a scale of grandeur 
and munificence that makes it a de- 
lightful subject to turn to, after even 
the best of our establishments at home. 
Good character your only introduction 
—a million and a half of books and 
manuscripts at your command—a read- 
ing room, commodious and comfortable 
as the best apartment of a large hotel, 
expressly for your occupation—nume- 
rous and intelligent porters to bring 
the books or manuscripts you have 
selected from the catalogues, to your 
table, and to remove them, when no 
longer required, to their proper shelves 
in the immense depositories within— 
surrounded by several hundreds of the 
first scholars and writers of the age— 
you sit, without the outlay of a single 
farthing, the enviable possessor of means 
to knowledge, which could not be pur- 
chased for ten millions of money. Nor 
is this all: the officers of the establish- 
ment, men of high attainments, and of 
the most obliging manners, are ready to 
assist the inexperienced investigator 
by pointing out the proper course of 
study, and, if they find him diligent, by 
perhaps bringing him acquainted with 
other inquirers engaged on the same 
class of subjects. English decorum 
presides over the whole : no sound but 
that of the well-regulated machinery 
of the establishment interrupts the 
progress of study or the course of 
thought ; and while you sit pondering 
your separate inquiry, a thousand new 
ideas are starting into existence on 
every side around you—theories which 
are, perhaps, destined to dazzle future 
ages, are now developing their first 
rudiments in ove mind—flashes of 
fancy that may yet delight the world, 
are glancing remotely through the 
imagination of another—facts that will 
confirm some great argument have 
been found and seized on by a third : 
here the wily politician decides what 
he shall quote, and what he shall sup- 
press next evening in the assembly of 
the legislature—there, the engineer or 
architect plans domes higher than St. 
Paul’s, and bridges wider than the 
Menai, while poring over the magnifi- 
cent portfolios of the king’s library ; in 
another place, the economist, marshal- 
ling his regiments of figures, rubs his 
hands as in faney he reconciles the dis- 
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crepancies of his favourite paradox ;— 
and yonder, ob, yonder sits the anti- 
quary—he has got his hands upon a 
manuscript so rare that it is invaluable 
(shall we say so old that it is illegible ?) ; 
and who can paint his rapture ?—he 
knows not which first to turn to, the “ cha- 
racteres rotundi, nitidi, elegantes’’—or the 
“atramentum eternitati sacrum’ —or the 
illuminations dimly glimmering through 
that exquisite tarnish—or shall he not 
rather drop a tear over that lamentable 
hiatus of the first page, “unde difficile 
est dictu quo avo exaratus fuerit” ? How 
often in the midst of such ascene have 
we laid down our book to think in what 
a wondrous laboratory of opinion, in 
what an amazing workshop of mind 
our privilege of living in an enlightened 
age and self-respecting country, had 
placed us! 

But perhaps an equally delightful 
resort for the lover of manuscripts— 
and for the lover of the middle-age 
antiquities of Ireland, beyond compa- 
rison the most delightful in existence 
—is the palace at Lambeth. Here, 
under one roof with the Lollard’s tower, 
overlooking the full, broad Thames, 
with the hall and abbey of Westmin- 
ster rising, grand beyond expression, on 
its farther bank—the aged elms of Bird 
Cage Walk, rustling with breezes from 
Richmond under your window—the 
spirit of antiquity pervading the air 
you breathe—the genius of the con- 
stitution present in the very space 
around you—to sit, as we have sat on 
a warm day in summer, turning over the 
autographs of Sidney and Sussex, and 
the impetuous Perrot (swearing great 
oaths in his very despatches)—of the 
politic Chichester, and the severe 
Mountjoy—of Desmond, and the White 
Knight and Florence M'Carthy—of 
“We, Shane O'Neill, from our camp 
at Knockboy,” of Sorley Buy Mac 
Donnell, from Dunluce, and great 


Earl Hugh himself, from his castle of 


Dungannon—thenr to turn to the annals 
of Friar Clynn, or the Book of Howth, 
and mix again with the De Burghos 
and the Mortimers, the Laceys and 
the De Courceys of Norman times 
or from narrative to have recourse to re- 
presentation, and study native arms and 
costumes in the plans of battles and 
sieges, or trace our ancient topography 
in the plots of towns and castles or for- 
feited countries of rebel lords beyond 
the pale—to spend the hot mornings 
thus under the shadow of antiquity, and 
in the evenings to stroll about the pre- 
cincts of the seat of goverument—the 
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Horse Guards, the Admiralty, the 
Treasury, the State-paper Office—it is 
@nough to make a mana lover of history, 
and a reverer of the constitution for ever 
after. To the distinguished prelate, 
in whose keeping those treasures of 
literature are deposited, we would here 
pay our tribute of grateful acknow- 
ledgments, as well on our own part as 
on behalf of all our countrymen who 
have experienced his liberal permission 
of access to them. The same obliging 
disposition characterises the keepers of 
all the stores of learning in London: 
in the record room of the Tower itself, 
the student of official antiquities may 
be seen poring over the most precious 
rolls of the Edwards and Henrys. No- 
thing more strongly marks the respect 
in which such pursuits are held, than 
the fact of those sacred documents, 
which are altogether inaccessible to 
others, and the mere transcripts of 
which can only be procured at a high 
price for legal purposes, being put gra- 
tuitously into the hands of the student. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the 
other depositories of similar treasures 
to the Irish historian in England. 
Stowe, we believe, is now inaccessible, 
or nearly so, .a churlish and a solitary 
exception to the long and honorable 
list of open English libraries. 

We owe an explanation to our own 
University, which we may seem to have 
placed invidiously in comparison with 
other institutions. Itis true, the public 
do not derive an advantage from its 
library proportionate to that enjoyed 
by them in the library of the British 
Museum. But it must be borne. in 
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mind, that the British Museum is a 
ublic institution, bound to give value 
in this and other ways for yearly grants 
of the public money, while the Univer- 
sity of Dublin is an independent cor- 
a governed by a slates which 
imits the use of its library to certain 
qualified persons; so that the utmost 
the liberality of the heads of the College 
can effect, is to give to those persons 
the best means of information, and the 
most suitable species of accommodation 
in their power. The first. they have 
provided, and continue to provide, libe- 
rally and creditably; but we must renew 
our protest against the inadequacy of 
their provision (if provision it can be 
called) for the latter. Hitherto. we 
have spoken of printed books and ma- 
nuscripts in the English and Latin 
languages only. With regard to the 
more valuable Irish MSS. those which 
form the chief riches of the Royal 
Irish Academy and University libraries, 
we have less to say, as we conceive 
that the contents of these or any other 
works in the antique dialect of a lan- 
guage which it requires the study of 
years to understand, do not come legi- 
timately within the sphere of our pre- 
sent subject. The object proposed is 
rather to give such occasional papers 
as may seem calculated to show that 
the study of accessible works on Irish 
history (which, we admit, it is our 
main purpose to inculcate) is neither 
dry nor barren, but abounds with as 
much food for amusing speculation 
and profitable reflection as is generally 
found to accompany the record of hu- 
man life in other countries. 


THE THAUMATURGISTS. 


Ar what period the primitive faith in 
Ireland became overlaid with those fan- 
tastic fables which are found in such 
abundance in all the legends of our 
early saints, it is hard to determine. 
For, if we condemn them all as forgeries 
of the purely monkish times, we cut 
away the authority on which a consi- 
derable part of the argument for the 
existence of any other than superstitious 
times in Ireland is made to rest. And 
if we recognize them as compositions 
of the early ages they purport to belong 
to, we find ourselves encumbered with 
a load of exploded absurdities in the 
very place where we have been ac- 
customed to look for a church com- 
paratively pure. That the discipline 
Vou. IX. 


of any church, which, after the first 
conversion of a naturally sanguine and 
pious people, had no difficulty whatever 
to contend against for several centuries, 
should continue perfect among all the 
temptations to abuse arising out of un- 
disputed authority and the contagion 
of barbarous manners, is far from pro- 
bable ; nor would it be reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Irishchurch in the seventh 
century should exhibit the same simpli- 
city which is traceable in our records 
of her in the fifth.. Barbarism and su- 
perstition are mutually productive of 
one another. During the period be- 
tween the decline of letters and the 
invention of the art of printing, the 
temptation to play upon the credulity 
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of uneducated minds was of daily oc- 
currence. Where the means were so 
obvious, and the ends which might 
appear, however imperfectly, to be at- 
tained by them, so important, it is 
scarcely probable that they would not 
be used. Among .the old Irish in 
particular, the popular taste for fiction, 
the enthusiastic and imaginative turn 
of the national mind, the remote situa- 
tion of the country, out of the way of 
dispute, and of that enquiry which at- 
tends on argument, the repugnance to 
moral teaching which long familiarity 
with strife and bloodshed cannot but 
have created among the mass of the 
people—all these were concurrent in- 
ducements to the ecclesiastic to indulge 
the prevalent taste of his disciples, and 
where he could not combat their igno- 
rance with legitimate weapons to turn 
their imaginations against their dispo- 
sitions, and excite at least a pious 
sentiment where he had failed in raising 
a religious feeling. Such, probably, 
was the first step to superstition, a step 
fatal as it was false ; for, of a!l other 
appetites none grows with what it feeds 
on more ravenously than this craving 
after the supernatural, and he who has 
ministered to it once, must be prepared 
with a continual supply of similar ali- 
ment, if he would not see all influence 
and office taken out of his hands and 
seized into those of more inventive 
providors. Whether the first step was 
provoked by the people, or volunteered 
by the clergy, the consequences were 
the same. Whether superstition begot 
ignorance, or ignorance begot super- 
stition, it is certain that each was infi- 
nitely reproduced and multiplied in 
the issue. 

It is not pretended to fix the date of 
the first fable, nor to trace the recipro- 
cal effects of appetite and indulgence 
throughout the process of accumulating 
folly ; but to take the result as it is 
fuund in the whole collection of legen- 
dary traditions, as received in Ireland 
at the time when this accumulation had 
reached its height. This period may 
be fixed at some time before the six- 
teenth century, after which the credit 
of these fictions had materially de- 
clined, although their general collec- 
tion was not mach attended to till 
about a century later. 

John of Teignmouth, who flourished 
in 1366, seems to have been the first to 
make a regular collection of the lives 
of Irish saints, whom he includes with 
those of Britain, in that “great maga- 
zine,” from which Capgrave, in 1526, 


borrowed most part of his Nova Le- 
genda. Capgrave was followed by 
Messingham, who, in 1624, published 
at Paris his Florilegium Sanctorum Hi- 
bernie, a work which, in like manner, 
furnished the materials of Dempster’s 
Ecclesiastical History of the Scots, 
three years after. Dempster was a 
determined pirate where the plunder 
was a saint, and appropriated to his 
own country many of the brightest or- 
naments of the Florilegy. “This prize,” 
says Nicholson, “was retaken with re- 
prisals in abundance by John Colgan, 
an Irish friar mendicant, and divinity 
lecturer in the University of Louvain, 
who published three large volumes of 
the lives of some hundreds of saints 
that are supposed to have been born 
or bred (or at least that lived some 
years) in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
two former of these, though last print- 
ed, he named Triadis Thaumaturge, 
sive Divorum Patricii, Columbee, et 
Brigidse, trium veteris seu majoris 
Scotize seu Hibernize Sanctorum In- 
sul@, communium patronum, Acta (Fol. 
Louvain, 1647.) Into these he has 
transcribed all the (long and short) 
lives that he could meet with, either 
in print or manuscript, which had 
been written of these three famous 
contemporary saints ; saving that he 
has contented himself with laying be- 
fore his readers seven or eight of the 
most bulky of those of St. Patrick, 
which were all compiled by the apostle’s 
own disciples, and whieh (he verily 
believes) contain all that’s to be found 
in sixty-six by other hands. His third 
volume is ealled Acta Sanctorum Vete- 
ris et Majoris Scotiw, &c. (Jol. Lou- 
vain, 1645.) In this he has hooked in 
most of the old holy men and women 
in England and Scotland: so that 
even Dempster himself could not be 
more intent on multiplying the Scotch 
army of saints and martyrs, than Col- 
gan of raising recruits for that of his 
own native country, &e.” As akey to 
the ancient topography of the country, 
Colgan’s annotations are invaluable ; 
but his Acta inelude the lives of those 
saints only whose festivals fall before 
the end of the month of March, so 
that the lives of the Irish saints whose 
feasts fall during the remaining three- 
fourths of the yeur are still to be col- 
lected, It is said that the remainder 
of Colgan’s work still exists in MSS. at 
Louvain. From the inestimable im- 
portance of the notes in Irish topogra- 
phy, it is much to be desired that these 
MS. collections should be given to 
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the world. Of the probable value of 
the text, an estimate will be formed 
from the references to Colgan, through- 
out the remainder of this paper. For 
the lives of those saints which are not 
included in the above works, recourse 
must be had to the general 4cta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, where they 
will be found under the dates of their 
proper festivals. Their numbers were 
immense. Archbishop Usher enume- 
rates over 650 Irish saints from the 
year 433 to the year 664. In the 
martyrology of Aingus are enumerated 
62 classes of homonymous Irish saints. 
Among these are 34 Mochumii, 37 
Moluani, 43 Laserian’s, 58 Mochuans, 
and above 200 of the name of Colman. 
Colgan also mentions 23 Columba’s, 
84 Columbanus’s, and about 120 Col- 
man’s. In point of numbers, then, 
Ireland is plainly entitled to her title 
of insula sanctorum, and that her claim 
to the same distinction, on the ground 
of the lives and actions of this host of 
holy men, ought not to be disputed, 
will, we think, appear equally plainly 
from the following summary of the 
Acta of some of the most distinguished 
of them. 

Before entering on such a mass of 
materials, it will be necessary to adopt 
some classification. The most natural 
division seems to be into fables of di- 
rect suggestion, and fables of the ima- 
gination The process by which an 
accident, a chance coincidence, or a 
dexterous feat may be magnified into a 
miracle, in superstitious times, even 
without the sanction of the person to 
whom such powers are attributed, is so 
familiar that we need not dwell on its 
causes, but proceed to mark its effects 
by a few instances taken ut random. 
It is recorded by Cogitosus, (a writer, 
it is said, of the seventh century,) in 
his life of Brigid, that, having distri- 
buted the produce of her churning 
among the poor, she had a second 
gathering of butter miraculously vouch- 
safed to her: (vit. Brigid. c. 2.) Here 
is nothing impossible, yet this is asso- 
ciated with alleged miracles the most 
stupendous. The latter were most 
probably believed on the credit of the 
former, and here we have an instance 
of the rise of a miraculous reputation. 
Of the same character are the follow- 
ing: Brigid divides her suet with the 
dog, yet the dumpling is nothing les- 
cohed thereby. (ibid. c. 4.) She takes 
three milkings a day from her cow to 
provide swect milk for the bishop, and 
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obtains as much by these three milk- 
ings of one cow, as the ordinary milk- 
ings of three cows would yield. (e. 6.) 
She makes a hungry dog abstain from 
clean pudding. (c. 14.) This last ex 
ercise of power will probably remind 
some readers of the anecdote of a 
distinguished controversialist and dog 
fancier of the present day, whose grey- 
bounds eat no fleshmeat on Fridays. 
Again, St. Columba changes crab 
apples to sweet pippins. (Adanman vit. 
Columb. ¢. 23.) He draws thorns to 
admiration. (c. 112.) He has wonder- 
ful success in recovering stolen cattle. 
(ce. 113.) He sails against wind and 
tide. (c. 22.—So little idea had the 
old Irish of sailing on a wind, that an 
omen of the fall of Galway was drawn 
from the fact of the English fleet being 
seen beating to windward in the bay, on 
their first arrival on that coast.—The 
anecdote is told, if we recollect right, in 
the annals of Innisfallen.) He stays a 
bloody flux, (c. 18.) He restores a 
wife’s affections to her husband, (c. 41.) 
&c. &e. It were idle to accumulate 
instances of the same sort from the 
lives of other saints, where any one 
who possesses sufficient curiosity may 
find hess on almost every subject from 
the milking of a sticking cow, (vit. 
Maidoc. c. 23,) to the procuring of ma- 
ternal joys for a long barren matron, 
(vit. Columbani apud Messingham.) 

A few of these, whether in example 
or in practice, suffice. For, as soon as 
a miraculous reputation has been esta- 
blished by the success of any fable 
however trifling, succeeding legend- 
writers have nothing to fear from scep- 
ticism in adding whatever more stu- 
pendous wonders their learning or their 
imagination can enable them to adapt. 
As might naturally be expected, the 
miracles of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are those, which, ufter the first 
establishment of a character for Thau- 
maturgy, furnish the most numerous, 
because the most readily suggested 
examples. To enun-erate the various 
imitations, repetitions, und exagyera- 
tions of Scripture miracles which 
abound among these legends, would 
be a tedious as well as a disagreeable 
task. Suffice it to say, that there is no 
character of Scripture history so ex- 
alted as not to huve, among these 
creatures of imagination, a rival or 
rivals in the most stupendous exercises 
of divine power. A note is subjoined 
in which the necessary references will 
be found to enable such readers as 
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are soinclinedto satisfy themselves more 
fully of the extent of these imitations.* 

We gladly hasten from this purt of 
our subject to profane history, which 
seems to have furnished some suffici- 
ently curious materials. We are told 
in the Fasti Romani, that in the con- 
sulship of Marcus Viniteus and T. Sta- 
tilius Taurus, in the time of the empe- 
ror Claudius, a young woman, after 


much pain, suffered a metamorphosis 
into the opposite sex, on account of 
which prodigy Claudius founded an 
altar to Jupiter Averruncius ; again, 
that in the consulship of Sillanus Tor- 
quatus and Quintus Austerius, a like 
event befel another female: which 
Pliny appears to corroborate by stat- 
ing, (I. 7, c, 4.) that when in Africa, he 
saw one Cuassicus, a citizen of Tripoli, 





* The contest of Moses and Aaron with the sorcerers of Pharo is repeated in the 
lives of Patrick, Berach, and Columba, (see lite of Patrick in Book of Armagh; 
Betham’s Antiq. Researches, appendix; and Colgan, vol. 1, p. 342; vol. 2, p. 16, 
24, 41,75, 411.) Moses’ miraculous production of water from the rock will be 
found totidem verbis in the lives of Columba and Columbanus (Triad. Thaum. 
p. 352, 420; Jonas in vit: Columbani, c. 10.) The passage of the Red Sea is 
repeated in the instance of St, Attracta and his people (Colgan, v. 1, p. 528), and 
that of the Jordan in the instances of St. Abban, St. Patrick, and St. Fridian, 
( Colgan, v. 1, p. 617, 641; v. 2, p. 86,89.) Joshua’s stopping the course of the 
sun is repeated in the life of St. Fechin, of Fore, in Westmeath—a similar miracle 
is asserted by Campion (if we recollect aright) to have taken place in much later 
days, “the sun standing still in his epicycle and hastening not to go down for about 
six hours,” till the English bad defeated an Irish army in the red bog of Athy. 
The destruction of Gentile idols is repeated in the lives of Saints Buo, Abban, Hiber, 
and Patrick. ( Colgan, v. 1, p. 256, 370, 613 ; v. 2,p. 25, 77,115, &c.) N. B.— 
The references to Colgan are adapted to the work, as bound in two volumes, the 
second being the Trias. 

The following extracts chiefly from the “ Index moralis” of the Trias, will, in some 
degree, exhibit the extent to which the miracles of the New Testament have been 
appropriated. 

Water.—St. Patrick turns water into honey, p. 116, 119— into fire, p.11. St. 
‘Columba turns water into wine, p. 333, 338—a whole well of water into do. p. 
398; St. Brigid turns water into ale, p. 516, 519, 528, 571—into milk, p. 529— 
into honey, p. 538, 551, &c. St. Abban walks on the water (Culg. v. 1, vit. Abbani) 

Loavrs.—St. Columbanus feeds 60 monks with two loaves, so that all were filled 
and more left. (Jonas in vit. Columbani, c. 16.) 

Fisues.—St. Columbanus procures a miraculous draught of fishes (Jonas, c. 10.) 

Tue Burp made to see, by St. Patrick, p. 11, 35, 44, 93;—by St. Columba, 
p- 432, 443;—by St. Brigid, p. 529, 530, 548, &c, &e. 

Tue Lame made to walk, by St. Patrick, p. 93, 124, 141;—by St. Brigid, 
p- 535. 

Tue Dumps made to speak, by St. Brigid, p. 529, 579, 530, 548, 562, &c. 

Tue Dean brought to life, by St. Patrick—one boy, p. 11—another man, p. 36— 
another, p. 156—another, dead 27 years, p. 26—nineteen others, resuscitated and 
made monks, p. 83—two daughters of king Leogarius. p- 47—a certain giant, dead 
100 years, and with him 14 others, p. 26, 43, 81—Ectra, a woman, p. 57—a man, 
p- 27—another, p. 45—one Eochy, p. 83—the grandsire of one who would not 
believe the resurrection, p. 84—Garvanus, a robber, p. 45—two women, p. 79— 
a son and daughter of the king of Dublin, p, 80—Eronata, a virgin, p. 46—Thitty- 
three at once, p, 106. By St. Columba, Cruthencanus, his tutor, p. 364—the son 
of king dus, p. 398—another man, at Raphoe, p. 399—Conla, an artizan many 
years before burned to ashes, p. 405—a certain drowned king, p. 406—another man, 
p- 411. By St. Brigid, a certain infant that had died the day it was born, p. 547 
St. Patrick, for a while, p. 592, &c. 

This portion of the note might easily be extended to twice its length, for the per- 
sonages to whose lives the references are made are but three out of a calendar of almost 
three times as many hundreds, all claiming miraculous powers. In raising the dead 
particularly, the heroes and heroine of the Trias boast only divided honors with the 
Irish saints, Senan, Fridian, Fursey, Dunchad, Keiran of Clonmanoise, Deicola, 
Fechin, Molagga, Cadoch, Gildas, Maidoc, Attracta, Berach, Fintan, Dageus, 
Monnu, Brendan, Aidus, Tigernach, Cathald, Mochemoc, Abban, and divers others 
whose festivals fall after March, and who, therefore, are not to be found in Colgan, 
among whom may be mentioned, St. Laurence O'Toole, Archbishop of Dublin at 
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who had at one time been a female ; 
and Livy, who writes a similar anec- 
dote of a girl of Spoletum, during the 
second Punic war. Much more upon 
the same subject may be seen in St. 
Augustin, de Civitate Dei, |. 3, c. 31, 
in the Sixth Book of Hippocrates, and 
the Ninth of Gellius. St. Augustin 
was probably the means of conveying 
the information to our Irish ecclesias- 
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tics, who did not long permit so avail- 
able a hint to lie unemployed ; for as 
early as the seventh century if we are 
to believe himself, we find the author 
of the life of St. Abban, the apostle of 
Tipperary and Kildare, telling of that 
distinguished thau maturgist, that he 
effected a like transmutation for a 
nobleman of Ely O’Carrol ; while the 
author of the life of Gerald, bishop 


the time of the English invasion, whose pretensions will be best gathered from what 
is stated in the Bull decreeing his canonization. This document, which affords an 
abstract of the views of the church at that period on the subject of miraculous inter- 
positions, as well as an interesting account of the mode pursued in investigating the 
claims of candidates for the honor of canonization, may be seen in the original Latin 
in the 3d volume of the Bullarium Magnum Romanum, from which it has been 
transcribed by Messingham into his Florilegy. 


Honorius the third, Pope, to the universal faithful in Christ, of the Diocese of 
Rouen, health and apostolic benediction. 


The unspeakable providence of God, duly dispensing things suitable to every 
season, begat his church as from the womb, amid the splendors of the saints, and 
while rendering them illustrious by the frequent light of those miracles which 
accompanied her birth, and amazing the Gentile with their glory, gathered those 
whom it had begotten for the faith of Jesus Christ, (in whose name, and by whose 
power they saw that those things were done,) into the number of the children of his 
adoption. 

§ 1. Afterwards, when the number and multitude of the faithful began to increase, 
the people called out of darkness walking, according to his prophecy, in the light of 
the light of the Lord their God, that wonderful Dispenser changed, as it were, his 
lightnings into rain, and, intermitting those signs and wonders which were no longer 
needful for the faithful, did raise up pastors for new nations, to instruct the same in 
knowledge and in doctrine, as by the mouth of Jeremiah he had promised, who might 
fill the land of the faithful-hearted with the dews of doctrine, and who, having 
extirpated the thorns of vice might fecundate that soil to the production of the 
germ of virtues, and the fruit of good works. 

§ 2. But, inasmuch as the Catholic, by the freezing of charity, groweth torpid in 
the performance of good works, and the Heretic, his error leading him devious, strays 
away; while the Jew, the veil still remaining drawn over his heart, sees but obscurely ; 
and the Pagan, his daystar not yet being risen, still walks in darkness; the tender- 
hearted Lord, who desires not that any man should perish, irom time to time renews 
his signs, and pitifully alters the tenor of his dispensations by shewing forth, miracu- 
lously, the merits of certain of those of the Church Militant, whom in the Church 
Triumphant he glorifies. That so the Catholic, the torpor of his mind being cast 
off, may be awakened to the just exercise of good works, that the Heretic, his error 
heing abandoned, may be withdrawn from his by-path to the way, and that the Jew 
and the Pagan, the true light being recognized, may escape from the darkness and 
from the shadow of death, and may run to Christ, the light, the way, the truth, 
and the life. 

§ 3. Wherefore, inasmuch as the body of Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin of 
holy memory, shining in the light of miracles vouchsafed by the Divine power, now 
happily reposes at the church of St. Mary de [ in the diocese of Rouen, 
our venerable brother the archbishop, and our beloved sons of the chapter of Rouen; 
together with the abbot and brotherhood of the said church, and with many other 
archbishops and bishops, abbots and religious men, intimating to us by their letters 
the distinguished and shining miracles of his venerable life, have humbly prayed that 
we would have it in our care to evrol him in our calendar of saints, inasmuch as by the 
apostolic authority, a fitting honor may be shewn to him on earth, who appears by 
such clear signs and evident arguments, in heaven to be held in honor. 

§ 4. But albeit it is becoming that human devotion should with prompt affection 
honor those whom the divine favor honors, nevertheless, being desirous in an affair 
of this nature to proceed, according to the practice of the apostolic see with becoming 
maturity, we gave in charge to the aforesaid archbishop, and to our dean and treasurer 
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of Mayo, assured us, that to secure 
the descent of the crown of Con- 
naught, the latter saint not only re- 
suscitated the dead daughter of the 
king of that province, but made her 
fit to inherit under the Salique law at 
the same time. (Acta S. 8. Hib. v. 1, 
pp- 600, 601.) Madame de Genlis, who 
who had nearly killed herself by jump- 
ing, in hopes to effect a similar meta- 


[March 


was said to have occurred in France, 
in consequence of excessive jumping 
a short time before—would have de- 
rived great consolation from the study 
of Colgan, who, in his annotation on 
one of the above passages, declares 
that “they who smile at such an ex- 
pectation, ought rather themselves to 
be the objects of laughter, as being 
manifestly ignorant of history, both 


morphosis—for, an event of this nature natural and civil.” It may be as well 





of Rouen, that they should with all diligence enquire concerning the life of the said 
Laurence, and the truth of his miracles, and that they should faithfully certify us of 
the same, in order that, these things being fully ascertained, we might the more 
safely gratify the pious wishes of our suppliants. 

§ 5. But they, diligently following out our commands, and not being able to be 
certified of the life and conversation of the aforesaid Laurence by the people of that 
country, for that he being taken with his disorder while making his journey through the 
said parts fell sick at their church, where he departed from this light on the eighth 
day, wrote to our venerable brother the archbishop of Dublin, that he would make 
search into, and inform them of the truth of, this matter by his letters, But he, 
being occupied with the affairs of the illustrious king of the English on the other 
side of the Irish sea, and not being able to make that enquiry in person, committed 
his charge in this matter to our venerable brethren the bishop of Kildare, his suffragan, 
aud the prior of the Holy Trinity in Dublin. And he at length directed to them 
of Rouen the letters of these personages, containing full confirmation of the sanctity 
of life and conversation of the aforementioned Laurence, testified by their hands and 
seals; which, together with the depositions of the witnesses examined touching the 
miracles, they transmitted to us under their proper seals. 

§ 6. But, from the tenor of these letters yw. have collected that the aforesaid 
Laurence was the son of the king and queen of Ireland, and was from his infancy 
Jearned in the Holy Scriptures ; that he exhibited in his youth the gravity of mature 
years, and that he put away from him the temptations of worldly vanities far 
beyond the degree which at such an age is customary. 

§ 7. That afterwards being chosen to the archbishopric of Dublin, he proceeded 
from virtue to virtue, and was so assiduous in prayer, so austere in self-mortification, 
and in the bestowal of charity so unbounded, as to have entirely dedicated himself to 
the service of (iod. 

§ 8. But, by the depositions of the aforesaid witnesses, it appears manifest that 
his holy life was testitied by so many successive miracles, that he who would write 
them one by one would have to compile no inconsiderable history. But, that we 
should omit how the lame received their activity, the dumb their speech, lepers their 
cleansing, and those afflicted with divers maladies their health, on the invocation of 
his name, and that we should merely mention those which shine forth peculiarly 
among his other miracles ; 

§ 9. The said saint—yea, rather God for his gloriéus merits—miraculously raised 
to life seven dead persons, whereof one was of three days’ date. 

§ 10. Being therefore certified of his sanctity by such miracles, and following the 
divine judgment which has intimated his glorification to us by such evident arguments, 
we have inscribed his said blessed name in ovr calendar of the saints, and have decreed 
that he is to be enumerated among the company of the Holy Confessors, and among 
those to be adored by the faithful of Christ. 

§ 11. Decreeing that his venerable festival from henceforth, yearly, shall be solemnly 
celebrated on the 18th of the kalends of December. And we advise your University 
and exhort you in the Lord, as worshippers of God with devout minds, and anxious 
to benefit by the example of so much virtue, that you humbly supplicate the suffrages 
of the same most glorious confessor with the Lord. 

§ 12. And we, relying on the mercy of Almighty God, and by the authority of the 
blessed Peter and Paul, to all truly repentant persons having confessed, who at the 
aforesaid church, on the day of the feast of the aforesaid most holy confessor, or 
within eight days after, shall come to solicit the suffrages of his prayers, have tenderly 
relaxed twenty days of the penances on t hem enjoined. 

Given at Reate, the 3d of the Ides of December, and in the tenth year of our 
pontificate. 
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to add, that medical men of the present 
day see nothing miraculous in such 
phenomena. 

The existence of the island of At- 
luntis, mentioned by so many of the 
classic writers, seems to have conspir- 
ed with the old tradition of O’ Brasil, 
in producing the fable of Saint Bren- 
dan. His navigation to the Land of 
Promise has been lately published in 
a cotemporary work, from a French 
rythmieal romance, seemingly founded 
on the story quoted from several 
sources by Colyan, who tells us that 
he finds the 22nd of March marked as 
the feast of the migration of St. Bren- 
dan and his family, in the martyrology 
of Tamlacht( Tallow) written before the 
year 787. The Bollandists affect to 
doubt the pertect accuracy of all that 
Colgan brings forward, and it is suffici- 
ently amusing to hear the men who 
assure us with a grave face that Saint 
Fingar (for instance) carried his head 
in his hands for some days after his de- 
eapitation, telling us to receive cum 
grano salis the apocryphal voyages of 
Brendan, which after all are neither 
very ridiculous nor altogether unworthy 
of some pretensions to historical foun- 
dation. ‘The legend states that Bren- 
dan and his fourteen companions hav- 
ing heard from one Saint Barinthus of 
the existenee ofa western island where 
the inhabitants lived most happily, 
feeding only on nuts and apples, der. 
mined to go in search of it across the 
Atlantic. Their boat was covered with 
cow-hides, well greased with butter, 
and had oue mast and a square sail. 
They put to sea from the neighbour- 
hood of Brandon-hill in Kerry, and 
sailed westward till overtaken by a 
mist and calm ; then losing their rec- 
koning they drifted hither and thither 
for seven years till they came back, 
says Johannes 4 Sancto Bosco, by way 
of the Oreades and the Out isles ; but 
whether they reached their destination 
in the Land of Promise is not clearly 
stated ; only we are told that Brendan 
gave a full account of the whole mat- 
ter to Abban while they remained to- 
gether, “ engaged in divine colloquies 
and angelical visitations” on the occa- 
sion of the latter saint’s visit to Bren- 
dan’s country. 

Those who would read further of 
Brendan, as of his annual celebration 
of Easter during this seven years’ navi- 
gation on the back of a whale ;—of the 
pitiable condition in which he found 
Judas Iscariot chained to a rock of the 
sea,—of the sight of Paradise which he 
at last enjoyed, &c. &c. are directed 
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by Girald Cambrensis to read the book 
written about him, which is probably 
one of those enumerated by Nicholson 
in his Historical Library, p. 88. 


The Pagan mythology has few ma- 
terials for the legend writer to imitate. 
Had they been more numerous we 
might be sure of finding them laid un- 
der more frequent contribution. As 
it is, we must confine our examples to 
the only metamorphoses besides that 
already mentioned, which we know of 
in the Irish Acta. The first are cases 
of the deformed transformed, in which 
truly charitable work St. Fechin, St. 
Patrick and St. Berachus were the 
Rowlands of their day. The only in- 
stance of malicious transformation we 
recollect is that related by Girald 
Cambrensis, as having been performed 
by St. Natalis. 


« About three years before the coming 
of Earl John to Ireland,” he says, “ it 
happened toa certain priest journeying 
from the parts of Ulster towards Meath, 
to spend the night in a forest on the 
borders of the latter country. Now while 
he was sitting meditating by the light 
of a fire which he had kindled under 
shelter ofa leafy tree, with no companion 
but a single boy, strange to relate, a wolf 
approached and thus accosted them—- 
« Be not surprised: you have no need 
for alarm ;” adding, when he saw that they 
were overcome with terror and unable to 
reply, that, before God, what he said 
was true. Therefore, being strictly en- 
joined by the priest, and adjured by the 
Almighty God, and the faith of the Tri- 
nity not to harm them, but to declare 
what sort of creature he might be that 
thus in a bestial shape enunciated human 
speech, he made fit answer to each inter- 


rogatory, and further added, « We are of 


a certain kindred of the men of Ossory, 
two of whom, namely, a male and a fe- 
male, are once in every year compelled 
by virtue of the malediction of a certain 
Saint called Natalis the Abbott, to be- 
come exiles alike from home and from the 
appearance of humanity, being metamor- 
phosed into wolves and sent to roam the 
woods for the space of seven years, which 
time being completed, they then, if still 
surviving, return to their natural shapes 
and former habitations, their places being 
filled by two others subject to a like con- 


dition. And, as for the companion of 


my own exile (said the wolf) she lieth 
not far from hence grievously sick; and I 
would, if it please you, that, as she is even 
now at the point of death, you would 
afford to her the consolations of your 
office by permitting her to look on her 
Saviour ere she dies.”— Whereupon the 
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trembling priest follows his wolfish guide 
to a tree near at hand, in the hollow of 
which he beholds a female wolf—in ap- 
pearance a wild animal, yet moaning and 
groaning with a human voice. The mo- 
ment she saw him she gave him a cour- 
teous salutation, and rendered fervent 
thanks to God for having vouchsafed 
her so much consolation in a strait so 
urgent; and so to the completion of the 
communion, received every rite, orderly 
and fitly at-the hands of the priest, whom, 
however, she importuned most suppliantly 
to complete his bountiful dispensation 
by bestowing on her also the viati- 
cum; but when the priest firmly denied 
that he had such in his possession, the 
wolf, which had retired to a little dis- 
tance, returned, and pointed out to him 
a little manual, containing some conse- 
crated unguent, which the priest, as is the 
custom of the country, carried on his 
journey suspended from his neck beneath 
his cassock. The wolf moreover besought 
him that he would not deny them that 
boon which Providence had thus destined 
for their comfort; and therefore, to re- 
move all doubt from the mind of the 
priest, making use of his paw asit were a 
hand, he pulled off and folded back the 
whole hide of the female as far as her 
middle, and straight there appeared the 
form of an aged woman beneath. Having 
seen this, the priest, more on the impulse 
of terror than of reason, no longer resisted 
their entreaties, but administered; and 
forthwith the skin being pulled back, 
the wolf resumed its former appearance. 
The ceremony being thus performed, by 
rite, rather than right, the wolf through- 
out the night gave them his company, 
more like a man than a beast, beside the 
fire. Then, upon day-break, leading 
them out of the wood, he gave many and 
sure directions to the priest for the re- 
mainder of his journey; and on his de- 
parture returned many thanks to him for 
the benefit he had bestowed, engaging 
however, to give him much more effectual 
acknowledgments should God ever recall 
him for that exile, whereof he had already 
fulfilled two parts out of three.” 
(Girald. Cambrens. Topogr. Hib. c. 31.) 


Messingham, who quotes this story 
in an appendix to his Florilegy, ex- 
presses a surprise bordering on indig- 
nation, that Colgan should have omit- 
ted such a signal miracle from his life 
of Natalis in the Acta. 

We now proceed to fables of 
direct invention, or such as do not ap- 
pear to be fonnded either on probable 
circumstances or adapted from example 
in sacred or profane history. Here, 
where the faney of a proverbially ima- 


ginative people had full scope, we may 
be prepared to expect absurdities of a 
still more whimsical character, and 
assuredly we shall not be disappointed ; 
but materials so copious as now flow in 
on us require a farther arrangement. 
We will commence with those relating 
more immediately to the person—of 
these there is a numerous class devoted 
to what has been called ante-natal his- 
tory. Dreams and prophecies consti- 
tute the majority, but these may be 
omitted as having by this time lost their 
raciness for the reader, and as more 
properly belonging to the preceding 
division of the subject. The first ob- 
jection will not, we think, apply to the 
following. St. Fursey, while yet un- 
born, hearing his grandfather condemn 
his mother to death for the supposed 
fault to which he owed his existence, 
astonished his cruel relative—as indeed 
well he might—by declaring from his 
place that his daughter was an honest 
woman, adding (for the very words are 
preserved) with a gravity which must 
be admitted to be worthy of maturer 
years, “ Indignum est certé cujusvis 
conditionis homini, filiam suam tradere 
igni, nisi probabili causa exigente, 
et rationabili.” Colgan, however, in 
his annotation states that such an event, 
although “rarius quidam,” is neverthe- 
less a thing not altogether unheard of, 
and instances St. Barr, the founder of 
the Cathedral of Cork ; but it is to be 
regretted that what Barr said has not 
been handed down with verbal accu- 
racy. A story not quite so wonderful, 
but of the same sort, is told by Sa- 
bellius (1. 5, c. 1.) of St. Brictus of 
Turin, who having been accused of 
standing in an unbecoming degree of 
relationship to an expected visitant, 
was triumphantly exculpated by the 
infant pronouncing his acquittal with 
its first breath of atmospheric air. 
Persons curious in such matters may 
consult (if they can find them) Ceelius 
1, 29, ec. 14; and Marulus, 1. 1, e. 1, 
mentioned as authorities by Colgan. 
Another distinguished infant was St. 
Cathaldus, who would seem to have 
been destined rather for secular than 
spiritual employment in Ireland, for 
his head was so hard that when he 
pitched on it ata very early age, so 
early indeed that it would be diffi- 
cult to assign any prior event in his 
life, the stone on which he fell yielded 
to the impression like wax, and the 
embryo Dinmont started unhurt to his 
feet, and flew to the assistance of his 
fainting mother. This stone, like those 
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which accompanied the births of Saint 
Columba and St. Gerald, possessed 
great curative virtues, especially in 
obstetric cases ; and holy water min- 
- in the cavity of it, has always been 
‘ound peculiarly efficacious. (Acta S.S. 
Hib. vol. 1, p. 544.) 

The youth of characters whose in- 
fancy was so remarkable was of course 
far from being in any instance tame 
or commonplace. An Irish Saint 
who had led an ordinary life would 
have had little chance of attention 
among the crowd of thaumaturgists of 
every age and degree of pretension 
around him. The faculty of wonder 
soon becomes palled by abuse, and the 
stimulus of prurient associations is gene- 


ration; thus the dolt of. superstition, 
whose deadened powers of wonder had 
lain dormant under the dull repetition 
of holy footprints impressed on com- 
mon stones, would be stirred perhaps 
to a species of sluggish devotion by the 
peculiarity of circumstances attending 
on the impression of St. Cathuld’s head 
in the block of marble, and if this still 
failed to rouse him, he would surely 
acknowledge the titillation of such a 
legend as the following which we may 
suppose administered by the spiritual 
empiric in the same way as the village 
doctor, after all other stimulants have 
failed to awake a comatose patient, 
applies a red-hot poker to the back of 
his neck, or a heated brick to the soles 


rally called in when mere marvellous- of his feet. 
ness has failed to excite active admi- 


HYMN FROM THE OFFICE (FUNERAL SERVICE) OF ST, FIACRE. 


Lucerne nove specula 
Illustratur Hibernia ; 

Coruscat Meldis insula 
Tantee lucis preesentia. 


Illa misit Fiacrium, 

He missum habet radium, 
Habent commune gaudium 
Hee patrem illa filium : 


Ad vitam solitariam 

Suspirans, exit patriam ; 
Faronem Meldis reperit 
Cui suum votum aperit : 


Hunc loco solitario 
Locat in sole proprio ; 
Fit Ioanni similis, 
Cultor deserti sterilis : 


Dum locum signat baculo, 
Novo nemus miraculo 

Tanquam cesum dejicitur, 
Humo, non fossa, cingitur. 


Sic sancti viri meritum 
Loci dilatat ambitum ; 
Res innotescit fzemine, 
Recusat ut de crimine ; 


Damnat opus malefici, 
Diffamat artem magici ; 
Preesentandus hic preesidi 
Lassus insedit lapidi ; 


Lapis cedit nec ceeditur, 
Petre sedes insculpitur ; 
O feminge nequitia 
Petra major duritia. 


Orat ne loci intret limina 
Immunis ulla feemina ; 


Hibernia to her constellation 

Of saints has got a bright accession, 

Whose shining light adorns our story 

And clothes the banks of Marne with glory. 


For ’twas Hibernia hither sent us 
The good Fiacre to content us ; 
Whence she and we rejoice together, 
She in a son, we in a father. 


To lead a hermit’s life intending 

He from his home in sorrow wending 
To our good bishop did apply him, 
Who, studying how to gratify him, 


Far in a forest unfrequented, 

A hermitage to him presented : 
A place for penitence the aptest, 
Indeed, a desert for John Baptist. 


Here while with’s staff he traced his mearing 
The woods (some angel’s hatchet clearing) 
Fell down, as if before the woodman, 

And left a garden for the goodman. 


While thus on heavenly aid depending 
Fiacre was his bounds extending, 

A wicked wife who heard the rumor 
And thought it all the work of glamour ; 


Loud raised the hideous ery of witch up 

And down upon him brought the bishop : 
Meanwhile the saint, such toil oppress’d him, 
Sat down upon a stone to rest him. 


His sacred seat the stone indented 
And left its holy mark imprinted, 
Whereby that hussy ‘twas evinced on 


That woman’s heart’s more hard than whinstone. 


Wherefore he prayed to God to hear him 
And plague all women that came near him, 
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Hec est causa cur femine ; 
Arcentur ejus limine : 


Hic miseris refagiam 
Infirmis refrigerium 
Peregrinis hospitiom, 

Spes lapsis, mestis gaudium. 


Vitam aretat jejunio 
Somno brevi, cilicio, 
Se dum occultat latebris 


Which is the reason that to enter 
His blessed gates no she may venture. 


But here the weakly and the weary 
Of the other sex may safely tarry ; 
Here’s entertainment for the stranger 
And rest for all in grief or danger. 


His days he shortened much by fasting, 


By haircloth shirts, and vigils wasting ; 
But all the more he strove to bide him 
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Mundo fit magis celebris : 


Virtutum fulget titulis 
Medetur cecis oculis, 
Polypo, fico, caleulis, 
Febribus, morbis singulis : 


Fidenutem in Fiacrio 
Nulla leedet corruptio 
Pia cujus devotio 


The more all just men glorified him. 


The cures he wrought must live for ever, 
He cured all ailments, cke the fever, 

The wen, the wart, the gout, the gravel— 
Made blind men see, and cripples travel. 


So whoso trusts in good Fiacre 
Need never fear the undertaker ; 
For all his friends, by his devotion, 


Purgat ab omni vitio. Amen. Are made secure of their promotion. Amen, 


A book might be written on the sub- 
ject of impressions on stones, The 
phenomena are too numerous to be 
all the effects of chance or trickery. If 
it be the fact, as some well-informed 
persons have supposed, that the stones 
on which footprints of men and other 
animals have been found, were, at the 
time of their receiving the impression, 
in an unconsolidated state, the theory 
of the solidification of such masses 
might acquire a species of chronologi- 
cal accuracy that seems to have been 
denied to almost every other branch of 
geology.* The traditions of supersti- 
tion might thus be rendered subservient 
to the advancement of science. For ex- 
ample, we are told that St. Colman of 
ileaedenah, being in the desert of 
Burrent without food, King Aedus 
the 2nd, as he sat down to dinner in his 
yalace of Durluss, took compassion on 
fis destitute condition, and exclaimed, 
“Would that these dishes before me 
were rather before Colman, the man of 
God, in the wilderness, who by his 
manifold mortifications, and his pro- 
longed fasts hath much better deserved 
his dinner this day.” Whereupon all 
the plates and dishes took flight from 
the royal table, and went off through 
the air in the direction of Burren, 


The king and his court, impelled by a 
natural curiosity, take horse and fol- 
low. Then might be seen such a 
chase as neither hunting nor hawking 
has furnished to the annals of field 
sports. The dishes clashing, the knives 
and spvons rattling, the stews and 
roast-meats steaming overhead—the 
king and his courtiers, with all their 
gillies and horseboys spurring and 
crossing themselves, and watering ut 
the mouth as they come galloping over 
the borders of “the white-stoned slippery 
Burren” below-—the son of Duach him- 
self, surrounded by his half-fumished 
disciples, on a hillock of bare limestone, 
in the distance, hailing the prodigy 
with outstretched hands—all forms a 
picture such as none but a Rabelais 
could have conceived, and none but a 
Hogarth have painted. 

But the ardor of the chase receives 
a sudden check—the viands have now 
spread themselves before Colman and 
his hungry brethren, and lest their 
banquet should be interrupted by un- 
invited guests, King Aidus and his 
courtiers are pulled up in mid-career 
by the interposition of a miraculous 
agency—“ hereut equites, herent pe- 
dites, canes et equi sistuntur”—horse 
and foot, dogs and dog-boys take root 


* Public attention has lately been drawn to some appearances of this kind ona rock 
on the S. W. coast of Scotland, on which the footprints are so numerous and of such 
various sizes as to render it almost impossible that they could have originated other- 
wise than by actual impression of the feet of a number of persons, 

+ Fur some description of this remarkable region in the county of Clare, see Attrac- 
tions of Ireland, No. I, in No, 43 of this Maguzine for July, 1836. 
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in the rock so deeply and firmly, that 
to this day the foot-prints of men and 
hounds, and the hoof-tracks of steeds 
remain visible to all, insomuch that the 
place has ever since been called Bothar 
leanta na mias—that is, the road of the 
hunters of dishes ; which name it re- 
tains even to the present day.—(Acta 
S. S. Hib. v. 1, p. 246.) 

Now, how trifling soever this story 
may appear, it must be admitted that 
it most probably took its rise from 
natural appearances ; and whether the 
peculiar marks on the rocks of Bothar 
leanta na mias have arisen from a freak 
of nature, or from an artifice of man, 
or from the actual impression of foot- 
prints on the rock, when in an uncon- 
solidated state, they are undoubtedly 
worthy the inquiry and attention of the 
next scientific traveller in that district. 

Proceeding with these lives, it is 
almost impossible to procure any ar- 
rangement capable of being adapted to 
the multiform and multitudinous mi- 
racles with which the active imagina- 
tion of their writers has stuffed them. 
A few other specimens may conclude 
the personal class. The fingers of 
Patrick served occasionally for candles 
(Evin. c. 75). His teeth were so bright, 
that when one of them fell into the 
Callan river, it was discovered by the 
luminous rays it emitted. The place 
from that event took its name of Clon- 
feacle—an appellation which it retains 
to the present day (Jocelyn, c. 78.) The 
feet of St. Bridget hada clarifying quali- 
ty, which purified the kennels in which 
she trod. The head of St. Columba 
was commonly surmounted by a lumi- 
nous halo or glory, and he had such a 
voice that his preaching could be heard 
eight miles off (Adamn. ¢. 38, 10,) &e. 

Among the saints’ personals may be 
reckoned their clothes, which have 
furnished materials for several legends. 
Thus, St. Bridget having got wet while 
tending her sheep, hangs up her drip- 
ping garments to dry on a ray of the 
sun, which she mistakes for a cord 
stretched across her apartment. The 
shaft of light supports its burthen like 
any other drying line, and remains so 
occupied till after midnight. (Cogi- 
tosus, and Ultan, in Triad.) This, how- 
ever, was a feat by no means uncom- 
non among both Irish and continental 
saints, and is appropriately accounted 
for by the writer of the life of St. 
Deicola, who observes, in annotating 
on a similar passage, that such an 
event was by no means improbable, 
inasmuch as a ray of light is nothing 
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more, “juxta definitionem phileso- 
phorum,” than a thickening, as it were, 
of the atmosphere. St. Goar, St. Flo- 
rentius, and St. Amabilis are recorded to 
have used luminous clothes-horses of 
the same description.—(See 6th July, 
7th Nov., and 19th Oct. in the general 
Acta.) 

The cow] of Colamba deserves men- 
tion. It was possessed of expansive 
powers so great, that when necessary it 
could be made to cover an acre of 
ground ; as on one occasion in the isle 
of Arran, it is said by a royal Irish 
writer to have done. The plot of 
ground so covered has been called ever 
since Gort an chochail, in commemora- 
tion —{O’ Donnell. vit. Columb. c. 106.) 
His cloak, however, as being the larger 
garment, possessed this property in a 
much higher degree, for with it we are 
told he once covered the whole of 
Tory island.—(c. 73.) This, however, 
with many other stories of the same 
kind, seem rather to belong to the class 
of fables of suggestion, for they are all 
evidently derived from the old Byrsic 
stratagem of the bull hide. 

It would be tedious to dwell upon 
the virtues of holy staffs, sandals, gloves, 
and other articles of saintly attire. One 
anecdote, however, is worthy of inser- 
tion. Columba having deposited his 
garden gloves on a stone at the door 
of the monastery of Louvain, while at 
refection, the raven which had escaped 
from Noah’s ark pounces upon the 
right hand glove, and bears it off. This 
venerable bird, however, restores the 
= on being threatened by the saint 
if he did not make restitution, with a 
failure of his next hatching.—( Adamnan 
vit. Columb. c. 13.) 

To proceed from the immediate per- 
sonuls of the swints to the legends con- 
nected with their worldly affairs. The 
dairy naturally oceupies the first place 
in the attention of a pastoral people ; 
and here we find miraculous agencies 
at work from the milk-pail to the 
churn-dash. And yet there seems to 
have been little need for any utensils 
of the sort, when all the products of the 
dairy could be procured by the owners, 
ex quovis igno. Thus Patrick makes 
milk out of stones, and butter and 
cheese out of snow balls (Trias, 
pp. 27, 99, 199.) Bridget boasts a 
milch cow in every fountain, and an 
unfailing supply of butter in the stalks 
of nettles. (T'rias, pp. 528,541.) And 
St. Mocheus possesses the rare secret of 
making one pound of butter last for 
four years in constant consumption, 
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and without diminution. (Acta, i. p. 730.) 
Elated with their power of procuring 
the produce of the dairy from so many 
sources, they seem to scorn the com- 
monplace methods of the milk-maid. 
Bulls, wolves, stags, and dbucephalae 
are the favoured contributors to the 
holy pail; and when these run dry, 
rather than have recourse to secular 
methods, they milk the clouds of 
heaven._(See Life of Columba, Trias, 
354 ; Life of Fechin, Acta v. i. p. 136 ; 
and Lives of Aigidius, Ailbeus, and 
Macharius, in the Bollandists.) 

After milk, the most important ar- 
ticle is meal ; but this does not appear 
to have been obtained with any thing 
like the same facility. The only in- 
terposition of miraculous agency is in 
the grinding. Thus the mill of St. 
Fechin of Fore, the mill-dam of which 
was formed by the saint boring the 
mountain with his one would grind 
no stolen grain. Fintan’s mill at 
Kilmaige (? ee the same dis- 
criminating property, and in addition, 
would grind, if necessary without either 
wind or water. The mill of St. Lu- 
chern, in addition to a like quality, 
would grind no grain on Sundays. St. 
Senanus had an angel to turn his mill 
in Enniscattery. The mill of St. 
Berachus at Mullin-eland, ground two 
sorts of grain at once, yet kept the 
produce separate, &c. &c. —(See Col- 
gan, v. 2. pp. 182, 12, 532, 345; and 
Girald Cambr. topog.) 

The affairs of the cellar are but 
cursorily alluded to. The most re- 
markable legend on this subject is that 
told by Jonas of the keg of beer which 
the cellarer of Columbanus left un- 
spiled, in his haste to obey some orders 
of the saint. The vessel not only mira- 
culously retained the running liquor, 
but, keeping full, was found on the 
cellarer’s return to be increased to 
double its former capacity—pracclarum 
obedientia miraculum.—( Jonas, c. 15.) 

A book of miraculous Georgics 
might be written on their agricultural 
pursuits. Columba sows after mid- 
summer, and reaps in August. Colum- 
banus’s ridge remains unharmed, 
while all the other corn in the field is 
lodged by a thunder-shower ; the sickle 
of Brigid obtains a similar favor. Co- 
Jumbanus has a wonderful pea, which 
needs not to be sown, but annually re- 
produces itself from the hard rock. 
The same saint fills his barn with corn 
by the mere force of prayer, &c. &e. 
(See Colgan and Messingham). 

The travelling equipage of these 


powerful individuals was, at might be 
expected, equally extraordinary. St. 
Maidoc’s chariot would run where the 
most active footman could not walk. 
St. Aed’s ran equally well with whole 
or broken wheels (Colgan v. i. p. 209, 
309.) St. Columba’s, in like manner, 
with or without linchpins; as also 
the chariot of one Conlaid, blessed by 
St. Brigid; and Patrick had four 
chariots sent him out of heaven, which 
may be sugeent to have possessed still 
more excellent qualities (Triad. pp. 
632, 532, 101.) But the journeys of 
the saints by water were much more 
extraordinary. A leaf serves St. Hya 
to navigate on as far as the coast of 
Cornwall ( Messingham, Lives of the 782 
Irish martyrs.) St. Fechin ercvsses 
Loch Coutra in Galway on a stone 
(Colgan, v. i. p. 105.) The stone on 
which St. Maidoc was born serves 
afterwards for a ferry-boat (do. p. 225.) 
And Brigid sends a house to St. Se- 
nanus down the Shannon in an ozier 
basket, and receives a present of cheese 
and salt by the same conveyance in 
return. (Triad. p. 536.) 

Such were their lives ; and death was 


but the beginning of a new exercise of 


supernatural power in their relicts. 
The revenues of many monasteries 
arose in great part from offerings made 
at shrines in which these were kept. 
To get possession of the body of a saint 
after death, was on this account (inde- 
pendently of the natural wish for such 
enaealds an object of much greater 
importance to a fraternity, than to have 
the charge of his maintenance, and the 
experience of his discipline while alive. 
The legends illustrative of this obser 
vation are among the most interesting 
portions of the Acta. The following 
account of the death of Abbau, which is 
taken nearly literally from his life in 
Colgan, would furnish the grounds of 
a striking romance. 

The provost of Monastereven, to 
which St. Abban had retired in his old 
days, was a Meath man, who had a 
strong affection for his native town of 
Killabban, founded by this saint in the 
same county. Abban being forewarned 
of the day and hour of his own death, 
had confided the prediction to this 
friend alone, concealing news so disa- 
greeable (as he thought) from the rest 
of the brethren. Now, when the pro- 
vost began to consider what an advan- 
tage it would be to his native town to 
have the relics of so holy a man, he 
conceived in his own mind a project 
for making away with the body as soon 
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as the breath should be out of it. To 
this end he dispatched messengers to 
his people, desiring them to raise the 
men of North Leinster, and come to 
meet him on a certain day by the road 
which his messengers would point out. 
The Meath men joyfully perform his 
commands ; and the provost, on the 
appointed night, sets about his prepa- 
rations by yoking two oxen “ which 
were very monks for docility and 
tameness,” to a waggon which he had 
in readiness in the court-yard. Then 
ordering all the brethren to retire to 
rest, with the exception of some of his 
own immediate friends, to whom he 
divulged his purpose, they watched by 
the saint till the angels came accor- 
ding to prediction, and bore his spirit 
away from earth. Incontinently they 
place the body on the waggon, and the 
bullocks, conscious of their burthen, 
set forth, an army of exulting angels 
attending their footsteps, and light 
from heaven guiding them in their 
pious journey till morning. But before 
it was yet day the brethren were up 
in Monasterevan, and searching in vain 
through dormitory and hall for the 
precious invalid. But, dead or alive, 
the blessed body was gone, the provost’s 
bed had not been slept in, ond all the 
other Killabban men of the monastery 
were missing. The truth burst on 
them like a flash of lightning. They 
flew to their bell-ropes, and jangled 
forth such a peal of alarm as shortly 
raised the country, and brought the 
men of Kildare by hundreds to their 
gates. Here they found the good bro- 
therhood weeping, lamenting, rending 
their garments, and deploring in piteous 
accents the loss of so much divine 
favour and secular good us they had 
confidently reckoned on from the pos- 
session of the stolen saint. The indig- 
nation of the hearers knew no bounds : 
they vowed to get back their holy man, 
or die in the pious quarrel ; and ere 
the sun was well up, a goodly clump of 
spears, well flanked by croziers and 
crucifixes, was scouring the borders of 
Kildare, hot upon the track of the 
fugitives. The pious thieves are 
overtaken on the borders of Meath. 
Negociation is useless. “He died 
among us,” cries the one party : 


* In speaking of ounces of gold being hung up as offerings, we refer to the ring 
money which was at that time generally in use in Ireland. The late investigation of 
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“would you rob us of the clay that 
parted with its last breath under our 
very roof?” “ He was born, and he 
lived among us,” reply the others ; 
“ we will die sooner than ye shall touch 
a limb of our townsman.” It is clearly 
no place for men of peace: the monks 
draw to one side, and reluctantly give 
the word to charge—when, lo! the 
waggon, with its precious burthen, is 
miraculously divided, so that no man 
can distinguish the one appearance 
from the other. One yoke of bullocks 
take their way towards Killabban, fol- 
lowed by the satisfied Meathmen; the 
other return towards Monasterevan, 
accompanied by the exulting army of 
Kildare. Thus each party leaves the 
field contented and integris cutibus: 
But alas for the fallacy of human 
hopes! no sooner did the phantom 
bullocks, which had lured away the 
rescuers from the pursuit of the true 
relicts, reach a ford in a certain river 
on their return, than they vanished 
from before their eyes, together with 
the semblance of a body which they 
seemed to carry, and left the brother- 
hood of Monasterevan to return to the 
dishonored banks of the Barrow empty 
and disappointed alike of profit and 
revenge. To determine on what prin- 
ciple the preference was given in this 
instance to the thieves, would be a good 
exercise for the ingenuity of a casuist . 
but to return to the bullocks. The ford 
in which they vanished retained the 
name of Ath dain chielt, or the ford of 
the hiding steers, down to the time of 
the writer, who lived, however, very 
shortly after (Vit. Abbani, c. 40, 41, 42, 
apud Colgan.) No doubt we are in- 
debted to the ingenuity of the monks of 
Killabban (although the place itself is 
now unknown, except perhaps to Mr. 
O’Donovan, who is a greater Irish to- 
pographer than Colgan himself,) for 
many of the wondrous tales which after- 
wards must have rendered these relicts 
a cheap purchase even at the risk of 
bloodshed ; and doubtless many an 
ounce of gold has been hung up at 
the shrine in Meath, which, but for the 
pious fraud of the provost of Monas- 
terevan, would have adorned the altars 
of the latter town.* 

Instances of similar contentions for 














this subject by Sir William Betham has been attended by one of the most extraordi- 
nary ex post facto confirmations of inductive sagacity on record. 


On the 23rd May and 27th June last, Sir William Betham read before the Royal 
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the bodies of departed saints, are of 
frequent occurrence in Irish eeclesias- 
tical history. The people of Down 
and Armagh fought for possession of 
the relicts of Patrick, until the sea 
rose and separated them at Drumbo, 
near the present town of Belfast. The 
battle was nevertheless renewed, until 
at length the miracle of a duplicate 
waggon put an end to the fray, as in 
the case of Abban. ‘The phantom bul- 
locks, after leading the Armagh men as 
far as the borders of their own coun- 
try, disappeared in the river Cab- 
canna, (probably the Newry water,) 
while the veritable body was borne 
by the true beasts to Downpatrick. 
(Jocelyn. vit. Pat. c. 195.) In like 
manner Clodowic, king of France, and 
a neighbouring potentate, were pre- 
vented from spilling one another's 
blood, for the possession of the body 
of Fursey ; but, in this case the dis« 
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bullocks, which found in favour of 
Franks. (Vit. Furs. c. 11.) He who 
would see more on this subject, let 
him look to the life of St. Anthony of 
Padua, in the Bollandists. 

Ireland’s claim to her title of the 
Isle of Saints seems now effectually 
established. The ecclesiastical records 
of no other country of Christendom, 
can furnish such a farrago of the stuff 
that superstition is made of. The 
forty-eight folios of the general Acta 
of the saints of all nations, contuin no- 
thing to surpass, and few things to com~ 
pare with, the Irish specimens. Still it 
must not be forgotten that, such as they 
were, these legends were for ages the 
chief vehicles of letters ; their compo- 
sition exercised the literary powers, as 
well as the invention of their authors, 
and the efforts to muke the style wor- 
thy of the matter, must have kept up a 
elassic emulation among men, who 


pute was left to the arbitration of the otherwise would have cared little for 





Irish Academy, a paper in which he argued that all those- annular and semi-annular 
articles in gold and brass which have been dug up in such vast quantities in Ireland, 
and have furnished such a fruitful topic of dispute to our antiquaries—some contend- 
ing that they were double patere for libations, others that they were fibule, and others 
that they were some peculiar ensigns of the mysteries of druidism—are nothing more 
than so many varieties of the primitive species of ring money, which was well-known 
to have been generally in use in Britain in the time of Czsar. 

In support of this hypothesis, there is given a series of wood cuts, representing 
first a perfect ring, next a ring slightly opened, next a ring somewhat more opened, 
with the ends slightly flattened, next an article of the shape of a horse shoe, with flat- 
tened cusps at either point; in the next specimen the cusps had been hollowed into 
cups, (to regulate the weight as was supposed), in the next the horseshoe had widened 
to a semicircle, and the cups were wider and deeper, and so on by gradual changes to 
the well-known double patera of Vallancey, which exhibits two bowls of gold con- 
nected by a short curved stem, and is indeed like anything in the world but money. 

That the first three specimens were ring money was admitted on all hands, but 
with the horseshoe-shaped article there appeared to commence a different set of cha- 
racteristics ; so that, although it was in all probability of the same family with the 
double patera, it was by no means so clear that it bore any degree of relationship to 
the varieties of the ring. It thus becomes the middle term, as it were, of the argu- 
ment, and on the proof of its having been used as money rested the whole value 
of Sir William’s induction regarding the rest. But such a proof seemed impossible to 
be obtained, and so the essay rested for the present on conjecture. 

In the beginning of the winter an outward bound vessel was wrecked on the coast 
of Cork. Among the goods washed on shore was a heavy box, which was found to 
contain an immense quantity of nondescript articles in an alloy of iron and copper, for 
which no imaginable use could be assigned. A specimen was brought to Sir William 
Betham. But that it was somewhat less worn than the horseshoe shaped article 
already in his possession, it would have been impossible to have said which was which, 
Immediate enquiries were made. The vessel was ascertained to have been chartered 
by Sir John Tobia from Liverpool for some port on the coast of Africa, Sir John 
Tobin was written to, and his reply contained a piece of intelligence corroborating Sir 
William’s theory in the most conclusive manner. He states (so far as we can collect) 
that these articles had been manufactured to his order by a house in Birmingham, 
and were intended for the African market, to which he is in the habit of sending large 
quantities for barter with the natives of the country of Benin, who have used these 
articles {* money from time immemorial. The conclusion of the king at arms now 
seems almost irresistible, and probably no theory ever was borne out by so extra- 
ordinary a confirmation.—/(See Trans. R, I. Academy, vol, 18, 
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the preservation of the ancient models. 
To the legend writers of the middle 
ages we owe the preservation of al- 
most all our classics ; some of them 
have been handed down by men who 
loved their study, and stored them in 
their libraries. Some of them have 
been discovered on the vellam which 
had been employed by others for the 
vehicle of their own compositions, In 
Ireland, whatever history we possess, 
we have chiefly to thank them for; 
whatever remnants of the arts are found 
among us, in architecture, in sculpture‘ 
in design, are more than half ecclesias- 
tical. However anile the absurdities 
of their legends, they generally, incul- 
cate, at least, an innocent moral. The 
only remarkable instance to the con- 
trary, is in the life of Brigid, by Cogi- 
tosus,* but the offensive paragraph 
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had been carefully expunged before 
the beginning of the sevententh cen- 
tury. On the whole, much as these 
productions conduced to the obstruc- 
tion of improvement in one respect, 
they have been of service in forward- 
ing the revival of knowledge in ano- 
ther, and when we reflect, that among 
the body to whom, as authors, they 
are to be attributed, were such men as 
Johannes Erigena, the founder of phi- 
losophy in Britain, and Virgil, the 
anticipator of the system of Coper- 
nicus,} it becomes us rather to lament 
the temptations of the times, than to 
censure too severely the compliance of 
men, who, perhaps, were forced too 
often to go with the tide. But, it is 
much to be rejoiced at, that the tide 
now sets ina contrary direction, 


* Potentissima enim et ineffabilis fidei fortitudine, aliquam faminam post votum 
integritatis fragilitate humana in juvenili voluptatis desiderio lapsam, et habentem 
peregrinam et tumuscentem vulvam, fideliter benedixit, et evanescente conceptu, 
sine partu, sine dolore, eam sanam ad panitentiam restituit. (Cogit. in vit. Bri- 


gid. c. x.) 


« But,” says Colgan, as quoted by Harris, “it doth not appear that the fetus was 


animated.” (See also Nicholson, p. 89.) 


+ He was the apostle and first bishop of Carinthia. His life, written by a scholar 
of Everhard, bishop of Salsburg, is published by Hen. Canisius, In Usher’s Syl- 
loge, p. 49, will be found the evidences of his having being censured by Pope Za- 
chary, for maintaining the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth. 


SYLVE.—NO, IV. 


Passages extracted from a Metrical Address to a Friend,t who kindly reproved the 
author for ceasing to write Poetry, and only re-casting the trifles of his childhood. 


Too true, too true! I cannot weave 
Those strains that won the smile or sigh 
Of brighter hours ; alas, I feel 
The Fountains of the Heart are dry. 


No chilling fear of future pain, 
No dread remorse for former crime, 

Hath seared their springs of song ; ’tis all 
The slow, stern work of Truth and Time! 


Not love of Power, not love of Gain, 
Not the dull despotism of Sense ; 
But nameless, soulless, servitude 
To Habit’s blind omnipotence ! 


¢ One of those of whom De Lamartine’s beautiful words have spoken— 


“ 





dont lame est du sang de mon Ame, 
Qui lisent dans mon ceil, et m’entendent penser !” 
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Lady! to me the Muses’ lyre— 
Holian—spoke as Feeling sighed ; 

Such feelings long have breathed their last, 
The music dying as they died ! 





The fields and flowers have lost their hues, 
They shine not as they shone before, 

The woods, the waters—all are dumb— 
And sing not as they sang of yore! 


The dirge of waves no longer wakes 
An answeriug echo in my breast ; 

No more inspires a joy in grief— 
Ah! scarcely lulls that grief to rest. 


Imperial pomp of evening suns, 
Streams arrowing from a mountain’s brow, 
Fade on the eye, nor reach the soul, 
—They are dut skies and waters now ! 


Where is the change? The same round world 
Rolls on as in those elder hours, 

Still beam the starry wastes of heaven, 
Still earth unbosoms all her flowers : 


Effect unchanged of changeless will, 
Narure still lifts her awful head, 
Her mighty pulse beat quick with life, 

She lives—but Poesie is dead! 


Aye, dead !—the lone, lorn spirit feels 
Death only could our spousals sever, 

The last quick hectic on the cheek 
Fades—tlushes—fades—and fades for ever ! 


No—still the dream-born beauty clings, 
The deep, soul-utter’d loveliness— 

Past, past! no spirit thrills the frame, 
Cold—heavy—pale—mute—motionless ! 


Yet o’er the Corse my widowed heart 
Hangs idly fond in feeble prayer, 

The twilight state that comes between 
The last Hope and the first Despair ! 


When lost to Life’s young Paradise, 
We still cling near the gate, and mourn, 
While ‘Time—the ruthless Cherub—waves 
The flaming sword that bars return ! 


* * * * 
* * * * 


Oh, how the Serpent Weariness 
Coils in the once prized hours of play ; 

Whole years of holidays how dull, 
Where the heart keeps no holiday ! 


No more the maze of aimless thought, 
The Poetry that speechless flowed, 

Each day one long mute hymn, each day 
Weaving its own unuttered ode! 
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No more the wilderness of dreams, 
That atmosphere of bulm and light 
Through which the innocent Spirit walk’d 
In vestal robes, serenely white! 


Throw by the lyre! My hand is chilled, 
My heart is palsied or profane, 

The music [ could proffer now, 
But mocks an elder, holier strair ! 


Throw by the lyre! I've lost the gift, 
While quaffing of the world’s dark bowl, 
Whose lotos beverage* bids forget 
The native country of the soul! 


And must I struggle now to. make 
The heart’s horizon less and less ? 

— To learn (unskilful pupil yet) 
The slavery of earth's happiness! 


The millhorse round of valgar bliss 
Must | too run? Must I too seize 

Joys that but mock my hopes of joy, 
And pleasures that have ceased to please ? | 


Exchange Ambition’s thrilling pulse 
For Vanity’s imperfect tremors,— ) 
Still, still intently dreaming on, 
And still the least deceived of dreamers! 


Fond feeble slave, who loves the chain 
He drags, if gilt from Fancy’s stores, 
Idolater, whose fate is still 
To kuow the mockery he adores! 


With here and there a tract or two, 
Whose verdure vainly strives to hide 
The whitening bones that glimmer through ! 


| 
Till Life is like some churchyard scene, 
* * * * | 
* . * * | 


II. 


There isa malady whose power 
In dark derision haunts the tomb, | 
And swells the shrivelled form of death 
With semblance of recovered bloom ! j 


One deep resource may linger yet, 
One power to vivify decay,— 
A wind too weak to sway the oak 
Among its dead fallen leaves may play ! 


Yes! the proud storm of glorious song, 
That fills the forests of the heart, 

Elath passed and left but withered leaves 
To mock the perished power of Art! 





* The power ascribed to the Lotos of the Nile (of making men forget their home) ° 
is well-known to all students of Egyptian antiquity. 


Vor. IX. 2B 
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Yet is all past, while Feelings live, 
Whose rapture asks no words to be 

More than all words could e’er unfold, 

Life's own undying poesy ! 













Passion may nerve the broken wing 
Of Fancy, plumed once more. to mount, 

And new-born Nature live again, 

Baptized in Love's refreshing fount ! 







Think how that bliss of tender thought 
Itself in all things learns to find, 

How lifeless Nuture quickening o’er 
Reflects the joy of living mind ! 















Streams of rich glory from no sun 
Material, over earth unfurled,— 
But inward blessings breath’d abroad, 
A heart that consecrates the world ! 










Those hours! An “Island of the Blest” 

In Time’s bleak Ocean each such hour ! 
—Evoke not these the ghost of song, 
The Spectre of Evanished Power ? 








Vain, vain! That charm is long unwound, 
Love wears a more convenient hue ; 

For he that aches for wise men’s praise, 

Must learn to love as wise men do. 






To kneel, and kneeling scoff—to deem 
Each deeper feeling bastard-born, 

Belie the pleas of his own soul, 

And laugh hig very heart to scorn. 











Scant aliment such vows for Song! 
Yet wits will say, and deftly prove, 
That keen-eyed Prudence loves to live, 
That only Folly lives to love! 








Oh true! yet pardon, if ’tis hard 
At first, those sages to obey, 
Who smile men into worthlessness, 

And sneer the life of life away ! 






But come! the Sacrifice prepare ! 
The world’s mute Victim shall not falter, 

I'll drain the heart’s blood from the core, 

And lay the remnant on its altar! 










* 





* * 





* 





« 














And is it past ? the princely dower, 
The nn gift, ee sadly soon ? 

Of the soul’s daybreak not one tint 
To flush the wan clouds of its noon ? 







Once more,—ere from that sunless heaven 
Its last unhappy glimpses flee, 

I ask, in Nature’s clusping arms, 

One parting hour, Reality ! 
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Once more—in Youth’ and Memory’s name !— 
Seek we the vision-haunted streams, 

Where winding sleepily and slow 
Their sad song symphonied my dreams! 


The old charmed air may breathe again 
Lost fragrance on the trampled flowers 

That, scattered through the vacant heart, 
Lie, withered wrecks of worthless hours ! 


You know the place, the purple bells, 

Their meek eyes sparkling through the heath, 
The glassy waters doubling all, 

Woods, skies, above—woods, skies, berieath. 


The rocks o’erpiled in giant crags, 

That bare and black’ning rose behind, 
The gentler scene beyond, that gave 

Its transcript to the gentler mind. 


No, not forget, while Memory lives ! 

No, not forgot, that one sole scene ! 
The faintest shadowings of its fields 

Are things that are, not that have been! 


Each tinge that deepen’d as it past 
The distant purpling of its hills, 
Each winding of each silvery fall 
In the vein’4 mountain’s maze of rills. 


Each green slope where the noontide Sun, 
Kiss’d from the flowers their dewy tears, 
Each touch—each charm—comes dimly Lack, 

Comes glimmering thro’ the haze of years. 


Weak dream, perchance! and yet mine heart 
Implores, methinks, that native air 

So long unbreath’d, and Fancy’s death, 
If fade she must—is sweeter there! 


Yes! the swarth Exile of the east 
Turns to his Salem’s shrine to die,—* 
And Fancy asks a grave amid 
The Holy Land of Memory! 


Come, then, and let me, while the Past 
Rolls o’er the soul, still fondly. see 

The Fate that crush’d such promise prov’d 
Not all unkind—it gave me TueeE! 





* The Holy City and its neighbourhood are crowded by aged Jews, who, feeling 
the approach of death, come from all distances to close a life of expatriation in 
their native land, amidst the hallowed scenery of all their recollections and all their 


hopes. 
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THOUGHT. 


“* Thought is the ladder by which we attain to all things."—Andrew Marvell. 


Thought! without thee “that bitter boon, our life,” 
Had been one dense reality of strife ; 

Between weak nature, and o’ermastering fate, 
Our pleasure’s lightness, and our sorrow’s weighit. 
Thou art the immortality of Things, 

Which else Ephemera had been, with wings 

Made of the air, and glittering to the sun, 

That would have quenched their course ere scarce begun. 
Creator-like from chaos thou dost raise 

Vast worlds of space, fill’d with mysterious ways ; 
O’er the drear present it is thine to cast , 
Meteors, wrought from out the golden past ; 

With thee we roam through sun-lit forests green, 
In gentle parlance with “the Faerie Queene,” 

Or poach with Shakespear Lucy’s fated deer, 

Or prank with Goodfellow, or weep with Lear. 
On, on again we bound! and view with thee 

The bygone splendors of the Adrian sea ; 

Again we dwell on ‘Tasso’s prison’d lays, 

And mourn the cypress Love, wreath’d with his bays ; 
For Jove must ever have his “ Bridge of Sighs” 
Parting the two extremes of life. The wise, 

Turn as they may at their appointed hour, 

Must own his yoke, and quatl beneath his power. 
Come he as lord, or slave—still, still, he flings 
The same deep poison from his subtle wings ; 

And still his thirst shall yield but to a draught, 
Costly as that th’ enamour’d Roman quaff’t, 

If of Life’s cup he deign to kiss the brim, 

Our all of treasure must be merged for him! 

What gives he in return? a sigh—a tear— 

At most a hope, perchance twin-born with fear. 
Change as he may, from Indus to the Pole, 

Zhou still canst reach him, at his farthest goal ; 
Gives he to others each soft look and tone, 

He robs not thee, thou'st garner'd up thine own. 
Like Eden’s bird thou never stoop’st to earth, 

But upward soar’st true to thine angel birth ; 
Thou art, ambitious wizard, from the skies, 
Plucking out fair and gorgeous destinies ; 

Thou the Columbus of the future art, 

(Save that nor shoals nor quicksands blot thy chart,) 
In unknown seas thine anchor’s ever cast, 

And thy new worlds, are peopled from the past ; 
Thou makest all things equal—all things bright— 
‘Thou art the firmament of Fate’s dark night. 
Pompey’s lone tomb by Hellespont’s wild wave, 
Where none were near to mourn, and none to save, 
Haunted by thee, straight to our vision springs, 
As seems the proud sarcophagus of Kings! 

With thee again we hear Erinna’s note, 

O’er the deep waters of the Hgean float ; 

Mirror and echo, thou, of all bright things, 

Thou art Life’s Treasury, to which Hope brings 
Her costly wealth, piled up in glittering heaps, 
O’er which Fates ruthless tempest vainly sweeps. 
Thou mak’st the statue breathe, with beauty rife 
That the fond Monarch worshipp’d into life! 
Thou art the victor of our every foe, 

Like Theseus’ shade, thou smitest without a blow, 
Thou art Life’s spell—* the Magic of a name”— 
Thou art the silver note within the Trump of Fame, 
Thou art the wings to fallen angels given 

By which they may regain their long-lost Heaven 
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PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE IN IRELAND, 


Orten as we have desired to summon 
the attention of our readers to the 
interesting subject of the literary pros- 
pects and intellectual state of this 
country, we have been deterred by 
the consideration of the varied topics, 
with which a full and accurate view of 
this subject must be complicated. Of 
these, some are difficult to pronounce 
upon with accuracy or precision; some 
entangled in dispute, some involved 
in party feeling, It is easy to con- 
ceive, how any question that affects 
the nation’s mind must comprehend 
views from which the literary essayist 
would gladly extricate the train of his 
reasoning, did a just regard to truth 
allow. But the literature of a nation, 
und of this nation in particular, is 
affected by its political state and 
influential upon it. And this double 
dependance becomes more important, 
either as effect or cause, in proportion 
as the stage of civilization is lower, 
and the operation of the conservative 
principles of society less developed. 

Though we siall endeavor to keep 
on the surface of common interest, yet 
we must bespeak some intelligent at- 
tention, while we attempt a brief state- 
ment of the general causes by which 
the country is, in this respect, retarded 
or advanced, 

Of these general causes, three claim 
especial notice. The state of the 
time, the state of Ireland as affected 
by it, and the state of literature at this 
period. From these heads a correct 
and comprehensive view of the diffi- 
culties before us will be obtained. 
From this, we can more clearly ascer- 
tain the advantages to be looked for 
in the promotion of our home litera- 
ture. And lastly, estimate satisfacto- 
rily, our capabilities, advantages, and 
the progress we have actually gained. 
Such, we trust, will be felt to offer no 
uninteresting train of inquiry and re- 
flection, to any one who feels an in- 
terest in the real honor and improve- 
ment of his country. The most stand- 
ard perfection of legislative institutions 
veel be an inadequate substitute for 
the blessing of civilization ; without this, 
mild laws can afford no shelter, equal 
rights would be an injustice, and free- 
dom but an abuse, 

In taking a compass, which, to some, 
may at first appear more wide than is 
necessary for the purpose of consider- 


ing the literary prospects of this coun- 
try, we can only say that our view re- 
oma it, and request a patient hearing. 

© consider the objects of literature, 
otherwise than in its bearing on the 
more permanent interests, and more 
vital and essential elements of national 
progress, would be to narrow a most 
extensive subject into one of little 
moment. In this tempestuous crisis, 
when the elements of the social state 
appear to be involved in a preterna- 
tural rapidity of progression, either for 
good or evil, we should be ashamed 
to sit gravely engaged in speculating 
on the progress of the tenth-rate 
poetry, or third-rate scholarship of the 
day. We care little how the souvenirs 
and forget-me-nots might best multiply 
their insect existence, or the twopenny 
ballad-mongers find favor with Curry 
and Co. All this, though harmless in 
itself, and even desirable as a portion 
of more important changes, may well 
lie over for future consideration. When 
the hopes of the year are secured, and 
the bladed fields set our hearts at rest 
for the future harvest, we may find 
leisure to watch the humble-bee in his 
honied range, or to be amused by the 
butterfly as its painted wing glances 
from flower to flower amidst the gay 
profusion of the spring. Not that we 
are deficient in the cordial goodwill 
which rises in our breast, when we be- 
hold the teeming, but not superfluous, 
trifles of madern literary journey-work 
piled in all their elegance of external 
ornament on the publisher’s table ; or 
that we are insensible enough not to 
feel a more intense and lively satisfac- 
tion, when, by the inestimable kindness 
of the worthy authors, these valuable 
specimens of typography and binding, 
appear on our own table, and awaken 
our hearts to silent gladness—tacitum 
pertentant gaudia pectus. But it is not 
with these, or even with the productions 
of a higher form, that we feel our- 
selves engayed in entering on a topic, 
which, according to our social theory, 
embraces the most important principles 
of national welfare. 

It is one of the most important dis- 
tinctions between us and England, that 
its literature and civilization have 
begun in distant ages. When the mo- 


rasses and forests of Ireland were yet 
under the domination of the “ragged 
royal race of Tara,” as they are not in- 
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aptly described by our national lyrist 
Moore, and our fine peasantry were 
the oppressed slaves of chieftains as 
unlettered as themselves: the fathers 
of English poetry, the Chaucers, and 
the Gowers, and the Surreys, and 
the Spensers had long bequeathed their 
deathlese names and writings to the 
mind of time. The literature of Eng- 
land appeared as a star “in the fore- 
head of the morning sky” from the 
very twilight of the cloistered supersti- 
tions of the middle ages, and shed its 
early light on the foundations of the 
British constitution. It has grown 
with its growth, into a splendor and 
stability, which changes and political 
concussions have had no power to 
lessen. And whatis more to our purpose, 
it has slowly and efficiently, in the 
course of ages, produced all its varied 
effects upon the nation’s mind. It is 
desirable that the reader should con- 


_ ceive these effects—a sentence will 


point them out. It is well known 
that there is in every educated nation 
(though in different degrees) a process 
whereby opinion, as it becomes accu- 
mulated and matured, becomes ex- 
panded, simplified, and reduced to 
practice ; passing in this progress from 
the student in his closet to the artizan 
in his warehouse, and the peasant in 
his hamlet. Thus it has often been 


noticed, that the abstruse learning of 


one time tends to become the popular 
opinion of the following. And what 
is at least equally important, though 
less observable, an imperceptible moral 
growth, which may be regarded as the 
effect of this, is also taking place with 
more constancy. This can only indeed 
be measured, by the means which we 
have of comparing man in distant in- 
tervals, or in distinct stages of civiliza- 
tion. Now, in Ireland, the case is 
widely different ; our literature, or 
rather our literary cultivation, has been 
recently engrafted; and under cir- 
cumstances which must have coutrolled 
its influences most unfavorably. There 
was here nothing of that expanding 
downward of mind—that slow commu- 
nication of opinion—that incorporation 
of knowledge with the mind—that 
subduing and correcting or altering of 
old manners, prejudices, and associa- 
tions, which is the actual progress of 
civilization. This can be but the re- 
sult of time ; its very first causes can- 
not be said to have existed here. The 
civilization of our higher orders was 
but a light across the waters from ano- 
ther shore—tvo feeble in its expansion 
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to shed influence on the crowd. It 
was isolated refinement, seated on the 
verge of primitive rudeness. The 
line between the educated and unedu- 
cated classes was too broad—a dark, 
impassable gulph, from the depths of 
which ahdional animosities, barbaric 
prejudices and superstitions, and the 
resisting powers of a domineering 
hierarchy, exhaled their anti-civilizing 
influences. But we must pass to the 
yresent, before we see the accumu- 
Tated effect of these. To appreciate 
our present state, we must take one 
short glance upon the present position 
of British literature. 

In England, literature is at the pre- 
sent moment retrogressive. This, with 
regard to that country is an occasional 
recurrence of small importance; but 
as it nearly affects the question as to 
our own progress, it behoves us to 
give it some attention. Two causes, 
quite opposite in their nature and ten- 
dencies, have affected the literature of 
the day ; one, the influence of political 
excitement which has absorbed the 
public attention, and diminished the 
power of all the milder sources of ex- 
citement. The other, more curious 
and less understood, will require a few 
more words. 

A spirit, unfavorable to literature, 
has been aided by the corruption of 
literature., This requires a few re- 
marks. The exigencies of multi- 
plied political business have lowered 
the tone of political oratory and 
writing into a style more adapted to 
detail, and employing a far inferior 
class of faculties. In addition to this 
fact may be noticed another, perhaps 
more effective in the same way; the 
causes which have brought the popular 
mind more largely into the discussion 
of public questions, have necessarily 
called for a more superficial method aud 
style. Profound and general views may 
preside in the cabinet of the states- 
man, but when he stands up in his 
lace he must keep to the level of the 
iustings if he would be heard or read. 
The graceful and persuasive, or im- 
pressive appeal to the principles of an 
enlightened audience, or to the inborn 
feelings of humanity, or the venerable 
conventions of time, would be out of 
place, and listened to with just impa- 
tience by modern men of business and 
detail, wisely economical of time. As 
for wit, and the tasteful embellishinent 
of style, their day has long gone by; 
they would hang upon the slipshod 
newspaper prose of a modern debate, 
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as Gibbons’s flowered carvings, on 
the rough but useful masonry of Kings- 
town pier. We are not here speaking 
the language of critical censure, which 
would be misplaced and ridiculous. 
We state the fact, as it is and ought tu 
be. It is only with its bearing on our 
peculiar topic we are concerned, 

The second of our proposed principles 
is more difficult to deal with, as it is itself 
an opposite principle, and in a great 
measure to be regarded as the existing 

rogress of the intellect of the age. 
But we claim candid and discriminating 
attention. The modern advance of 
discovery and invention has been rapid 
beyond any known rate of human pro- 
gress; and in this, there can be but 
one concurring sentiment of admiration 
and thankfulness.* But we have nothing 
to do with this. In this vast movement 
the public mind has received ore 
tionate impulse ; and the effect on 
taste, style, and language, and on the 
cultivation of all arts not immediately 
connected with it, has been marked 
and great. The old conventions of 
the human mind soon began to dissolve 
before the ascendency of change : 
the ancient forms of thought and the 
barriers of style were broken down 
to let in a éduge of opinion, and to 
enlarge the bounds of speech to the 
measure of these new aud vast acces- 
sions to the stock of knowledge. Of 
this, two consequences “arose, the 
effects on the manner and on the 
matter of English composition. In 
the first, the nice, subtle and refined 
rules, which result from the very 
constitution of the mind, and which 
are exemplified in ull those stan- 
dard writings which have ever sur- 
vived the fashion of their hour, were 
abandoned and forgotten, A style, ex- 
panded beyond all due bounds, swoln 
with a new language, the result of new 
theories, and stripped of the old har- 
mony and the terse idiom of a style 
that had gradually arisen from the 
study of the classic models, came into 
vogue, aud obtained possession of the 
rising generation. By this poetry 
and prose were alike affected; and 
the whole body of English literature 








assed into a state of transition, the 
ess perceivable as the critic purtook 
of the spirit of the time. It became an 
object to attain facility, abundance and 
simplicity ; but the ee was forced 
beyond the natural rate of the mind. 
The facility became slipshod laxity— 
the abundance, indiscriminate and tor- 
rent verbosity—and the simplicity, in- 
composite vulgarity. Now, although 
this revolutionary stage of literature 
may be, and, in our opinion is, the 
needful eee to a happier stage, 
in which the dregs of change shall 
have cleared away and the crude 
materials become combined into a 
harmonious form: yet in the mean- 
time, literature has lost its enchant- 
ment with its chaste and cultiva- 
ted grace. A feeble luxuriance of 
new-coined words, phrases only strik- 
ing as innovations, metaphors profuse 
and inappropriate, illustrations by ob- 
scure conceit, are the overflowing orna- 
ments of the large class of writers who 
occupy the London press. This was 
for a time dilate and moderated 
by the happy concurrence of half a 
dozen illustrious writers, — amongst 
whom Scott and Byron may be 
named—equal to those of any period or 
nation. After these, with their distin- 
guished peers, all referable to the pre- 
vious period, had left the stage, a cloud 
of clever writers, whom their fame 
concealed, began to occupy their places 
in public notice, and to overflow the 
press with glittering inanity and florid 
poverty. New leaders, in the dearth 
of better, rose to eminenge : and distin- 
guished themselves as inferiors can alone 
be distinguished, by exaggeration and 
monstrosities of every sort. Boimbast; 
fantastic niceties; gallicisms; paradoxes 
involving silly truism, and affected vio- 
lations of English idiom—At magnum 
fecit, quod verbis Greca Latinis miscuit. 
For the truth of these remarks we 
refer the critical reader to the novels 
and poetry of the last ten years; to 
the great mass of public speeches, and 
to the London fashionable periodicals, 
monthly and annual; with, however, 
this qualifying remark, that by far the 
most sterling portion of the talent of 


* It has redeemed, and perhaps mitigated, probably, too, governed and benefi- 
cially modified the evil workings of a revolutionary age. It would be a digression 
to prove, what we cannot pass without affirming, that this advance is in no way con- 
nected with the political spirit of the times, which has yet dexterously contrived to 
derive respectability from its alliance. Nothing, however, can be more widely sepa- 
rate in principle than the practical science of modern discovery and the speculative 


politics which have encumbered it with a pretended patronage. 
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the day has, of late years, found its 
way intoour periodical literature. Such 
being the state of the time, there is 
nothing in literature apart from its 
distortions and unnatural stimuli, to 
occupy the attention of the better por- 
tion of the public intellect. They 
who have taste and leisure find it ne- 
cessary to go back to the period of a 
more sterling nature. But the ex- 
igencies of business, or the love of arti- 
ficial excitement, such as may be satis- 
fied by the dregs of the circulating 
libraries, supply the whole of the de- 
mand for the multifarious, but corrupt 
and surface literature of the day. This 
vicious state of things is much aggra- 
vated by reaction, from the tone of 
intercourse it has caused. The con- 
versation of eminent men has no at- 
traction, no refined sparkle of wit, no 
profound remark, no play of comment 
and criticism, no attic repose ; their 
speaking, nothing of standard eloquence, 
This, to be sure, is as it should be; we 
are not the fools to censure, In the 
stirring strife of the age, no leading mind 
can stay to puzzle about the humani- 
ties: we cluim no proud exemption 
from the taint of the time, or the in- 
firmities of human _ nature. We 
frankly plead guilty to these charges, 
if such they can be called ; in our com- 
vosition we are not always too fastidious 
in language, or over nice in harmony : 
we cannot always resist the temptation 
of glitter without appropriateness and 
the noble desire to emancipate poetry 
from those severe laws which were once 
supposed to constitute its peculiar cha- 
racter and charm: and we feel, like 
our brother bards, that the compo- 
sition of verse is much facilitated by 
adopting the loose periods of a fustian 
rose. We would not be thought 
astidious in these days of literary 
license, and trust for our excuse to the 
frankness of our confession. But the 
truth must be told; literature is for 
the present, like many better things, 
broken up and deprived of its higher 
influences. We are in one of those 
dull cycles which have often come 
round to damp the spirit of every age; 
we have revolved to the days of 
Hayley, and the della Cruscan school. 
Wearenot, like that emasculated school, 
devoid of matter, and prolix without 
sense, Our error is in the other ex- 
treme ; instead of style without sense, 


our fault is circumstantial dulness with- 
out attention to style, But the result is, 
there is no public feeling in favor 
of literature,* and there is nothing 
in literature to merit such a feeling. 
We do not, however, wish to derive 
strength from exaggeration; and 
on this point, there is one remark 
which we cannot pass in silence. 
It is very usual to refer the whole 
of the ill success of literary specula- 
tions to the apathy of the public.— 
This we believe to be an overstatement. 
Nothing worthy of success in any emi- 
nent degree, has now, or at any time, 
fuiled to attract the degree vie 
tion to which it has been entitled 
by its merits, On the contrary, in the 
dullest of times, the public has its fa- 
vourites—in the absence of higher 
names, the writers of the eockney 
school are read ; and there is a stir and 
bustle among the publishers which, for 
a moment, appears opposed to our 
theory. But there is a solution for 
this difficulty. The vast increase of 
the middle order has brought with it a 
yroportional influx of mindsand interests 
into the field of intellectual and com- 
mercial action ; a vast increase both of 
readers and writers is the consequence, 
and with itan increase of trade, which 
indicates ‘nothing but the merely nu- 
merical increment which has caused 
it, Every one reads more or less— 
tracts, compilations, abstracts, abridg- 
ments, and elementary treatises, alto- 
gether unconnected with literature, (in 
its idiomatic sense,) form the better 
part of this reading, The ornamental 
publications, which owe their chief at- 
tractions to embellishment, and which 
swell their bulk with prose and verse 
that no one thinks of reading, occupy 
a large share of this trade, and hold 
to literature the place which the modern 
puppet-shows of the stage obtain with 
respect to the legitimate drama, A 
vast multiplicity of readers, has cre- 
ated a demand for books: but even 
this is magnified to observation, by 
another consequence, distinct from any 
we have mentioned: the vast produc- 
tion of works which have no circula- 
tion and no readers, These are pub- 
lished at the expense of their authors, 
and afford no measure of the public 
market. We have stated these facts 
with sparing moderation, and with the 
consciousness of treading on delicate 


* Considered simply as @ matter of taste; and distinct from the desire of know- 
ledge. 
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ground, There is a partizanship in 
the time, that affects all subjects which 
are open to the discussions of opinion : 
and we write in fear of giving offence 
to the fanaticism of schools, the ad- 
mirers and idolaters of the vices of 
great men, 

All changes find their period, The 
time cannot be far remote for the re- 
storation of literature to its legitimate 
form andinfluence. There are heads 
and hearts enough, which have not 
bowed the knee to Baal; and a few 
leading writers, in the seasonable mo- 
ment will suffice to bring back a more 
regulated and principled tone, to the 
public taste. fe only requires that the 
attention of the more solid intellects 
as yet absorbed in more vital opera- 
tions, should be turned to the cultiva- 
tion of letters and the arts of peace ; 
to redeem them from the hands of the 
old women and children, who have the 
field to themselves. The undigested 
mass of new thoughts and words will 
become digested and assimilated by 
skill and labour—and other Popes and 
Addisons will arise to chasten, har- 
monize, and simplify, to clear and purify 
the well of “ English undefiled.” 

But we must return to our intent. 
It was, so far, our object to fix the 
general state of literature, from which 
alone all particular views can be justly 
comprehended ; and we were also de- 
sirous to make it appear that we do not 
lay too much stress on causes exclu- 


oor local. Our literature is that of 


England—we are substantially English 
in name, laws, and prospects. We have 
had the full benefit of the literature of 
England, and must partake of its 
changes. The effects we have been 
noticing can be traced here also. Not 
among our publishers or book marts——for 
these we have not had—but in our social 
circles and public institutions. Like our 
intellectual nurse, our social and foren- 
sic tones are changed from what they 
were, An apathy of taste reigns, attri- 
butable to the same causes, which lay 
like a leaden spell upon the British 
world, A_ spirit of utilities go- 
verns the tongue and pen with its 
untrimmed and feeble, though full 
and useful style—its naked details, 
and diffuse but wnprincipled rea- 
sonings. Wit and classic allusion have 
long ceased to throw their gracvful and 
fascinating lustre over the intercourse 
and conduct of public men, The time 
has passed when a moral axiom was 
thought important enough to be gravely 
bandied between the bench and the bar ; 
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but when wit was carried to perfection ; 
when deep and leading truths were 
expressed with the strength and gran 
of dignified simplicity, and when a 
chaste and pointed precision of style 
gave evidence to the reigning spirit 
from which they came. Though, pro- 
perly speaking, we have had no litera- 
ture; yet such was the pervading in- 
fluence of the day of Flood and Grattan, 
and their cotemporaries, which not only 
ruled the listening senate, or gave at- 
traction to the popular pamphlet, but 
pervaded domestic life. 

No literature had yet taken root in 
Ireland, except a trifling and occasiona. 
appearance of pamphlets, which, 
from their uniformly specific purpose, 
were confined to shed their glow-worm 
radiance on trivial points of local or 


ephemeral interest The spirit of 


the time did not favour the colonization 
of literature into Ireland ; it was not 
in such a state of circumstances that it 
might be expected to begin ; for such 
is the consideration important to be 
kept in view. 

But there was another very pecu- 
liar process going on in Ireland 
to corrupt the taste and partially 
to obscure our national reputation.— 
The public speaker, as will ever 
be the case, found it necessary to 
accommodate his style to its pur- 
poses:—auand the peculiar state of 
the country called forth a style of 
rhetoric, adapted to please the most 
uncultivated ear and understanding. 
Clouds of sublimated nonsense,—*“ the 
melancholy madness of poetry”—drew 
thunders of applause from listening 
streets. The miserable cant of a bar- 
baric patriotism was tricked out in 
the waste of poetical commonplaces, 
and adorned with the meretricious 
tinsel of extravagant conceits and me- 
taphors, which seemed to have sense 
and propriety, because they were not 
understood :—real talent set off, and 
occasionally redeemed this sad degene- 
racy—Sheil and O'Connell could not 
be without meaning; but their followers 
and admirers made sad work.—For a 
moment popular admiration was made 
an argument in behalf of the extrava- 
gances by which it was won. But this 
could not last; the Edinburgh Review 
broke the spell, and Irish eloquence 
fell in the market. Such demonstra- 
tions could do little to excite the better 
portion of our mind. 

Let us now briefly notice the opera- 
tion of this state of things on the 
populace of Ireland, It is not more 
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important with reference to the sub- 
ject, than it is itself strange and ano- 
malous ; presenting to the observer, a 
singular combination of barbarism and 
civilization, affecting the same class, 
and involving the self-same intellects, 
in the strong glare of contrasted light 
and darkness. 

Over by far the larger districts 
of the country, ifan intelligent stranger 
were to have full means to observe the 
manners, the moral principles and 
training, the opinions and knowledge 
of the peasantry, he might well feel 
as oue transported some two centuries 
backward in the scale of progress. 
Tf, on the other hand, the same obser- 
ver were tointroduceamong these seem- 
ingly simple and undisciplined barba- 
rians, questions of national theology 
and politics, and really contrive to 
draw them into the sincere exertion 
of their understandings, he would be 
equally astonished to observe a nice- 
ness of logical tact—an intelligence in 
the politics of the day—and generally 
a progress in that casuistry, which de- 
pends exclusively on the native power 
or the habitual use of the mere intellect 
—such as might do no discredit to 
Maynooth. Such is the anomalous 
inequality, which, whether we have 
exaggerated it or not, exists to ob- 
scure the question as to our real state 
of advance. While we must be allowed 
to stand below the level of English and 
Scottish civilization, in all its more 
momentous elements, we stand at the 
lowest on a level with them in the 
mere development of intellectual 
power. To shew the little value, or 
indeed serious disadvantage of this 
condition, would be to digress widely 
from the purpose we have in view.* 
But we may advantageously notice its 
obvious cause. 

While a dominant superstition, of 
which itis the vital principle to depress 
the advances of the mind in every di- 
rection, has with other familiar causes 
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of a historical and political kind, con- 
spired to foster ignorance and retard 
civilization, a violent political fer- 
mentation, with the causes of which, 
our discussion is not involved, has 
operated as a powerful stimulant on 
the national mind, and awakened all 
the faculties of a people—by nature 
shrewd and observant —into their 
intensest action, These dispositions 
have found a school in the political 
arena, only inferior in ee and mis- 
chievous efficiency to the mob-oratory 
which produced very similar effects in 
the “fierce democracy” of Ancient 
Greece. The ear for oratorical effects 
—the logical sense—the expansive tact 
that brings the mind into contact with 
events, have been fostered and matured 
at the public hustings and at the agita- 
tion meetings. But the sole food which 
has been thus imbibed, has been from 
the misstatements of faction—partial 
views of fact—fallacious principles and 
all the prejudices and ignorances which 
have ever formed the material an 
ammunition of party warfare. Thus 
trained, developed and furnished with 
a system of specious fallacies, cunningly 
interwoven with the grievous realities 
of their condition, the bulk of the 
Irish peasantry exhibit a singular mix- 
ture of cultivation and barbarism—of 
shrewdness and ignorance—of sensi- 
tiveness and brutality—of meanness 
and moral elevation. 

These considerations are capable of 
an application far more extensive than 
it is our desire to give them. For 
while a highly educated class is also to 
be found throughont the country, ex- 
isting rather within itself, than in con- 
tact with the public mind, the aot 
of the Irish gentry is also in no small 
measure affected by causes arising 
out of the same state of things. The 
close propinquity and personal nature 
of the causes of political excitement, 
seem to have given them an exclusive 
possession of the mind. Men are classed 





* Even among the gifted writers of this teeming age, this distinction can be follow- 
el up to its consequences. I will uniformly appear, how much more the value of all 


reasoning depends on the just principles—the disciplined feeling and rightly directed 


moral sense which begins and governs its course, than the most brilliant subtlety of 


mere intellect. No degree of acuteness or ratiocinative ingenuity has been known to 
guard its possessors from every extreme of error and fatuity. The one true security 
is right knowledge and sincere intent. Iu this all will agree—that while truth is but 
on one side, exceeding ability is often found on both ; but the great evil of ignorant 
cleverness is really the self-confidence in error ; and the added power it places im the 
grasp of the sophist. Intellectual perception, it must be observed, does not extend 
further than the apprehension of the intellectual art itself. The false premise passes 
with ignorance, and the dexterous logic amuses and satisfies the subtle and ingenious. 
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by their party feelings, and rather 
to be characterised by the colour of 
their creed, than by any personal attri- 
bute. The gentry of Ireland are 
Whigs and Tories. And while the 
civilization of the 19th century sits in 
the twilight of the darker ages, a fierce 
conflict, fiercely carried on, suppresses, 
obstructs, and confines the diffusion 
of the mental element of civilization. 
There is thus on every side, broadly 
and plainly visible, a diffusion of moral 
and intellectual action, quite distinct 
trom the humanizing principles of 
knowledge or education—a_ spurious 
vitality in the nature of disease, in 
which faction only derives growth :— 
by which thought and talent, senti- 
ment and opinion, abundantly called 
forth, are shaped as they rise to the 
narrow views of the day, and moulded 
to the blind expediencies of either 
party. Every thing is looked on by 
public feeling throngh this misty me- 
dium, and nothing is rightly appreci- 
ated that does not in some way connect 
itself with public events and party no- 
tions; while, to the convulsions of 
party are added the noise of theologi- 
cal contentions, and the struggles of 
ecclesiastical defence. 

It should indeed be noticed before 
we leave this topic, that the obstacles 
to progress, which we have here been 
explaining, were the more likely to be 
protracted, that there has been no very 
decided principle of counteraction. Iu 
former times, as still, the mind of Ire- 
land received its impulses from the 
maturer action of that of England ; 
but England has itself been, for the 
same period, the stage of a complex 
revolution, of very varied and of oppusite 
effects as regards this subject—If we 
consider this with a view to her poli- 
tical influences on Ireland, one sentence 
must here express our opinion :—she 
has made this country, itself convulsed 
from end to end, the arena of a revo- 
lutionary contest. But the same con- 
test, though it has been far from shaking 
in thesame degree the mature structure 
of the social system in England, has 
there, as here, long since arrested and 
withered the germs from which litera- 
ture derives its growth; the public 
ear is there almost as dull as here, to 
all that concerns not the feelings of 
party. This is, however, not an abid- 
ing condition: political excitement 
itself wears out, or with its causes, 
subsides. And there is in the vast 
accession of knowledge—of principles 
—of language and of educated minds, 
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a powerful reaction preparing in favor 
of an advance more exclusively moral 
and intellectual. There is in educated 
man, in proportion as he rises in the 
scale of mind, a tendency to strive 
after permanent principles and results ; 
and though public virtue, or self-inter- 
est, or vanity, may draw men wholly 
into the collisions of ephemeral ques- 
tions and puarties—yet these having 
subsided, the calmer and more abiding 
interests, and the more profound and 
elevated realms of truth, excellence and 
beauty, obtain the preference of the 
intellectual part of our nature. 

Having now taken as large a com- 
pass as we think necessary for a super- 
ficial and popular view of the prospects 
and advantages of Irish literature, 
other topics of more immediate con- 
nexion with the subject present them- 
selves :—our actual capabilities ; the 
obstacles that exist to retard us; the 
efforts which have failed ; the progress 
we have made; the objects to be 
gained by success ; the necessary con- 
ditions of that success; and the means 
we have to pursue. 

Our actual capabilities are, we are 
inclined to believe, much undervalued. 
Every one who is practically con- 
versant with the opiuons of ireland 
and the trish, abroad, must be aware 
that the general estimate of our moral 
and intellectual condition is of the 
lowest. In Germany, France, Italy, 
in fact, through Europe, and still more 
in America, our island may be said to 
represent the ancient ultima Thule of 
civilization. 

The vast capabilities of this country 
for literary pursuit, are in fact concealed 
by the overpowering demand of the 
English marts. Whiutever is produced 
here is consumed there. The better 
portion of our mind is absorbed into 
the sphere of the ascendant genius of 
England, and thus our rea/ progress is 
concealed from the eyes of the world. 
Neither is it only America, which has 
but a fortuitous knowledge of our ex- 
istence, or France, which all but ex- 
cludes us from the scale of literary 
existence ; but indeed England, our 
sister, with whom we have so long 
taken sweet counsel—in England, while 
there is an exaggerated notion of our 
wit and imagination, nothing can be 
more observable than the very low 
opinion which there exists as to our 
state of civilization, and of our literary 
pretensions. 

The causes of this impression 
are not foreign from our purpose. 
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The bitterness and ferocious personality 
of our party conflicts—seen by our 
neighbours apart from its circumstan- 
tial causes—is attributed by them to 
our backward state of progress in civi- 
lization. Again, this impression is 
much confirmed by the fact that it is 
also widely felt by the better classes of 
Trish society. We think it right to ob- 
serve, by the way, that we consider the 
notion to be a very mons‘ rous exagge- 
ration, unhappily too well supported “by 
appearances. A confirmatory impres- 
sion is, however, propagated by the 
very fact, that there is not, and has 
never been, any native mart for the 
productions of Irish talent ; and while 
the business of the English press and 
book-market is as largely carried on 
as the paving of London, by Irish la- 
bourers—thus fully demonstrating the 


real productive power and industry of 


the country—Ireland not only has no 
publishing mart—no literary centre— 
but in fact the name of Dublin on the 
title-page has hitherto been a strong 
objection against a new book. We 
pass lightly over minor facts—the uni- 
form resort of our Lrish writers to the 
London press—the want of cooperation 
among the Dublin publishers, which 
affords the writer but too just a cause 
for this desertion—and many other 
facts of minute detail, which operate 
to increase the vast apparent dispro- 
portion when (in the loose way in 
which all such comparisons are made) 
we are compared with our neighbours. 
When our lifeless streets and dull 
marts are contrasted with those of Lon- 
don :—the bustling and crowded com- 
merce—the enormous real, and vaster 
nominal wealth—the teeming overflow 
of projects and speculations, and all 
the produce of every class and form of 
mind—the brilliant galleries of modern 
art—the daily, monthly , quarterly, an- 
nual pres ss—the glare, glitter, and mag- 
nificent ostentation of ‘the central city 


of the civilized world, the resort of 


every tongue, and the theatre of the 
talent and intrigue of every land—po- 
pulous, refine d, powerful, wealthy— 
sending its report far and wide on all 
the winds, and stretching its arm judi- 
cially and authoritatively over all the 
nations under heaven. Such is a faint 
reflection of the impression (no matter 
as to its truth) through which the Eng- 
lishman and the foreigner are com- 
pelled to look on our condition, and to 
estimate our advance as a country. It 
is little to the purpose, that we can 
with truth affirm our splendid capa- 
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bilities—moral, intellectual, physical, 
and local ; nor is it of any weight in 
our present statement to maintain ac- 
cusation and impute injustice. Such 
is the state of fact and opinion which 
affects us in relation with other coun- 
tries. Local evils are, we know, ex- 
aggerated by distance; but so it is, 
that while the sound of strife is heard 
from our shores, with uniform and in- 
creasing fierceness, there is no soften- 
ing indication of taste, enlightened 
vpinion, learning, genius, or of any 
feature of civilized and cultivated hu- 
manity—nothing that testifies our ac- 
tual advance, to countries which are 
fai behind us in all the essential ele- 
ments of national progress. Such is a 
very summary and inadequi ite view of 
the common ‘impression which drains 
wealth, knowledge, and commercial 
enterprise from our shore—which 
makes the emigration of our talent a 
necessary thing, and justifies the ab- 
sentee. 

But not to weary attention, we pass 
to a more enlivening aspect of this 
discussion. Notwithstanding all we 
have said, Ireland has advanced and is 
advancing. We do not despair of ber 
fortunes—rich, abundant, and beautiful 
has been, and is the vegetation of her 
mind, No negligence can fail to see 
the overflow of natural material—we 
need not speak of the native humour, 
shrewdness, and vivacity of imagina- 
tion—and it is as unnecessary to point 
out the splendid results where the soil 
has been tested by education. We 
might take the occasion to speak of 
Burke, the comprehensive in views— 
the profound and searching in reason— 
the consummate in elocution—the 
high-souled and chivalric in feeling. 
We might launch out freely and truly 
on the host of lesser, yet still first- 
rate names—Sheridan, Grattan, Cur- 
ran, and others, not inferior in their 
department. We might dwell with no 
small satisfaction on our Goldsmith, 
with whom England has not, in his 
own walk, one other name to compare 
—who first and last brought to per- 
fection the verse of Dryden and Pope 
—the natural, the simple, the grace! ful, 
the pathetic, the sublime without in- 
flation, the flowing without redundance 
—“qui omnes fere scribendi genus 
tetigit, et nullum tetigit quod non or- 
navit,” as his great cotemporary and 
friend has written in the truth of that 
over the 
tomb, where flattery finds no echoes. 
We shall not name the living, but as- 
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suredly there are names among us not 
svon to be blotted out from the record 
of after days. We challenge no ridi- 
culous comparison with our maternal 
soil—the land of Newton, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bacon, the unrivalled minds of 
Europe :—such master-spirits are no 
the common produce of their time. 
We simply affirm our claim to no small 
catalogue of illustrious men; and we 
may add, that there is a constant though 
concealed stream of Irish talent flowing 
to swell the mass of English and Scot- 
tish literature. We might, indeed, on 
this head, point to the public arena of 
party strife, and ask who are the fore- 
most on either side, the most effective 
in appeal, the most allowed in power, 
either for good or evil, all Irish, nearly 
to aman. It is an easy. transition to 
imagine this overflow reduced within 
its channel, and spreading the light of 
civilization at home. We have said 
to imagine, because, in truth, many ob- 
stacles must be overcome, and time 
must have brought forth many changes 
before this desirable consummation is 
to be reached, But it lies within the 
fair scope of exertion, and, therefore, it is 
no vain or useless object to fix upon. 
It is to be looked for from enlightened 
effort ; and we are disposed further to 
point it out as a result in the course of 
a progress which has actually set in. 
Already there is a change upon the 
spirit of the time. In the wildest burst 
of the storm there is a still small voice 
among the elements of wrath, and fury, 
and popular madness. Aslow but grow- 
ing sense of their delusionis stealing from 
rank to rank among the people so long 
abused—the false pledge, redeemed by 
accumulated lies, has grown almost too 
broad und black for infatuation’s self to 
mistake for any thing divine or good. 
Tne language of truth and right have 
acquired an expansive and still ex- 
panding influence and authority ; and 
there is among the higher and nobler 
class of spirits a trustful expectation of 
more congenial times, when the winter 
shall be past, the rain over and gone, 
and the flowers shall appear on the 
earth. Even amid the din of party 
there is a growing desire to revert to 
more permanent and standard thoughts 
and things; and in the waste of a de- 
praved literature, a strong spirit of 
just and true criticism is beginning to 
indicate the approach of that spirit of 
refinement and severe good taste which 
is now wanting to correct, reduce, 
chasten, and harmonize the tumultuous 
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and turbid exuberance of our unprin- 
cipled and random literature. 

There is a tendency in civilization, 
when it has reached a certain point, to 
advance onwards towards perfection. 
This may not be reached, because the 
distance is infinite, and the course in- 
terrupted. In observing this impor- 
tant principle, we must always make 
allowance for small indications, such as 
must seem trifling to unphilosophical 
understandings. This must be our 
apology for noticing the continued 
efforts and failures of the Dublin press 
for some years back, to produce _peri- 
odical works. The vast and rapid in- 
crease of intellectual excitement, the 
spread of knowledge, and the coarse 
stimulus of political feeling and action 
among the middle classes, had the 
natural consequence of bringing more 
mind into action. The pressure of 
intellectual effort soon began to find 
or make channels for itself. As we 
have noticed already, England, and in 
a lesser degree Scotland afforded rapid 
outlets, and by absorbing, concealed 
the abundance of the production ; but 
at the same time numerous literary 
productions of a more youthful, un- 
trained, and therefore transient and 
obscure character, also began to spring 
up season after season, into an exis- 
tence scarcely known beyond the 
writers themselves, who paid the cost, 
and with juvenile admiration exulted 
in their unfledged authorship ; forthey | 
were for the most part boys, receiving 
their first bent from a spirit that was 
in the time. To these we have ground 
for adding, there was no small acces- 
sion from the humblest walks of handi- 
craft occupation. The books had no 
sale, and the writers no payment; it 
was a labour of love, and all seemed 
willing to contribute their share. The 
tinker’s well-trained ear betrayed itself 
in the harmonious jingle of his rliyme ; 
the tailor vindicated his guose by 
swan-like notes ; printers’ devils were 
evoked by most unheard-of incanta- 
tions, and uttered strange responses. 
All Castle-street chimed together in 
“ Kidderminster stoff” and Thomas- 
street answered “from its misty shroud.” 
Thus one gay swarm followed another, 
and was swept into the stream of 
oblivion. Experience pronounced their 
epitaph as they disappeared—tinker 
and tailor became sadder and wiser 
men—and it became perceptible that 
essays and poems were not altogether 
to be compassed by plain stitch and 
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solder; and that even Lilly and Voster, 
Euclid and Murray must undergo 
some important transmutations in the 
mind, before they were likely to 
effioresce in the form of readable lite- 
rature. The county of Kerry itself, 
fainous time out of mind for its Lati- 
nity, could not support a literary effort 
which wanted the essential principle 
by which all successful effort thrives, 
the sinewsof war and commerce, money. 
Nothing. in truth, had the effect of re- 
pressing tor a single season, the laud- 
able efforts thus begun; and as the 
youthful writers grew more ripe, they 
now and then exhibited transient 
gleams of higher pretension and even 
occasionally brought out flashes of very 
considerable power; but it was abso- 
lutely impossible they could have 
in the bulk a material success, beyond 
that we have described. Patriotism 
itself could not find heroism to read, 
still less pay for such callow literature. 
The mere desire of public good never 
has, or ought to retain the efforts of 
any marketable mind ; and as it sprung 
up to maturity the effective talent of 
the country found its level and its 
price. It obtained from the profitable 
wisdom of our neighbours that value 
which all should seek who have any 
thing which they have the power and 
right to dispose of. The talent of the 
successful writer, is the result of much 
labour, and that of the severest kind— 
it is the mature fruit of many trials, and 
often the result of a waste of the better 
years of life, and of many of the hap- 
pier sensibilities of our nature—melted 
down into that crucible over which the 
student broods in the fever of ambition, 
and the sorrow of hope deferred, for 
the visionary prize of some surviving 
fame, so hardly won, and so invidiously 
allowed. 

It was, therefore, an indispensible 
preliminary to the desirable object of 
calling home our scattered forces, and 
concentrating those lights which were so 
long losing themselves in the full-orbed 
day of England and Scotland, into a 
native and home existence, that this 
operation should commence, where 
ian all that is permanent or effective 
can cominence, with the public-spirited 
and enterprizing trade. But the ob- 
stacles to be encountered were seem- 
ingly insurmountable. The name of 
Dublin on a title-page was a sufficient 
reason for neglect, and, in the case of 
periodical literature, it was too truly 
the indication of youthful incompe- 


tence, while many of the English pe- 
riodicals had no unprofitable possession 
of the tables of the Irish gentry, A 
strong prepossession of this nature, 
combined with the usual caprice of 
fashion to exclude every thing of home 
growth. Capital, enterprize, patience 
and no small portion of experience, 
were necessary to obtain even a chance 
of fair trial. A combination of ac- 
cepted writers, who had already se- 
cured the voice of criticism and public 
notice, was to be secured at consider- 
able cost; the loss attendant on such 
undertakings, under such circum- 
stances, was to be sustained; and the 
risk of the more serious loss conse- 
quent on failure, where all had failed, 
to be dared. 

How we have entered upon and 
triumphed over these disadvantages 
needs not to be dwelt on. We trust 
that the bold experiment may be felt 
to be so far successful. Of this the 
public may rest secure ; and this upon 
the strength of an obvious commercial 
principle, of which nothing but the 
most extreme infatuation can lose sight; 
that we have not one permanent con- 
tributor, who has not been received in 
the pages of our most successful co- 
temporary periodicals, and who has 
not met the undoubted testimony of 
public applause, or the approval of 
authorized Criticism. To vouch for 
the merit of every article, or even of 
every monthly number, would be ab- 
surd ; to such praise no periodical is 
entitled. Having taken the best steps 
to ensure the cooperation of mature 
and able men, we must abide by their 
inequalities and trust to the common 
sense of our readers. Let it be felt that, 
if indulgence were to be claimed in any 
case, it is in ours. Yet we ask no indul- 
gence, though we are grateful for the 
justice which we cordially acknowledge 
to have received fromthe public. It is 
in truth among the best indications of 
these distracted times, that our country 
should have produced her first success- 
ful attempt at native literature, and 
that a decided and uncompromising 
political tone has not had fhe effect of 
eliciting any respectable reproof among 
our radical contemporaries. 

We must conclude our summary, 
and we fear too meagre notice, by a 
brief enumeration of the public advan- 
tages to be hoped for from this under- 
taking. To appreciate them by the 
mere success of a magazine, would be 
unjust. To retain at home, a large 
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portion of our native genius and learn- 
ing is a first and obvious advantage; to 
give encouragement and hope to more; 
to awaken that literary toue which 
humanizes, polishes and adorns private 
life ; to shed a civilized grace over the 
name of Ireland in foreign countries ; 
to give a home direction to the sympa- 
thies of the better mind of our coun- 
trymen who spend fortune and talent 
abroad ; to attract capital and enterprize 
to our shore; and, by shewing the way, 
awaken that life in the Irish publishing 
trade, which alone is wanting to raise 
us to the level of our neighbours. 
One successful adventure is but the 
step to another; and there is no reason, 
but those which arise from long-cling- 
ing prejudices, why Dublinshould not be 
the centre of Irish cultivation, in all 
that improves and humanizes. An 
Irish press may, we trust, well supply 
the place which a native legislature 
once held—a focus of talent, and a 
nursery for the production of eminent 
men. It would be absurd to suppose, 
that the tone of society, that taste, 
knowledge and every sentiment which 
belongs to cultivated society, does not 
gain power and influence by the inter- 
mixture of minds professedly devoted 
to polite literature. In the Scottish 
metropolis society, through all-its cir- 
cles, takes its impulses from a few in- 
dividual centres ; and these impulses 
are, by an insensible but sure process, 
communicated from rank to rank 
through many a widening circle, until 
they embrace the land. Such, as far 
as we can express it in a few words, is 
the benefit we propose, and the princi- 
ple on which we depend. 

In throwing these reflections before 
our readers, we have studiously endea- 
voured to keep within the level of or- 
dinary experience and observation, 
and to avoid tasking attention by any 
elaborate analysis of social causes or 
workings ; nor have we aimed to lead 
the reader into detail, further than the 
distinct statement of our view abso- 
lutely required, The time is not yet 
arrived when we may securely launch 
into the depths of our moral and intel- 
lectual history ; topics of more imme- 
diate interest engross the public ear, 
and the sense to which we would ap- 
peal, is yet but a “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished for.” Yet, 
having begun and continued our 
labors, under a solenin sense of their 
importance to this country, we enter- 
tain a sanguine assurance of their suc- 
cess, and it is our settled conviction, 


that when calmer and more prosperous 
days shall allow the public mind to 
look Luck on this troubled period, with 
a view undisturbed by party strife, 
that these efforts will be recollected as 
among the first favorable gleams of 
national amelioration, and that it 
will be deemed no trivial incident of 
an eventful time, that has brought so 
far towards maturity the first literary 
journal on the settled principles of 
commerce, 

Our valuable, extensive, and still ex- 
tending circulation, with the unanimous 
voice of the oo press, which has 
every where laid aside party feeling 
to cheer us on, may sufficiently attest 
that we do not overrate our success. 
Difference of opinion has not withheld 
the impartial approbation of our oppo- 
nents ; and they who from their posi- 
tion are most likely to appreciate the 
influence of public causes cannot be 
supposed to have erred, in thus setting 
their friendly stamp on our preten- 
sions. 

Of our contributors we have already 
dropped some words. The well-known 
convention, which throws a transpa- 
rent veil over the names of periodical 
writers, makes it impossible to allude 
to these gentlemen otherwise than col- 
lectively. But we cannot allow our- 
selves to speak doubtfully or eqnivo- 
cally of persons whose talents do 
honour to their country, and whose 
names are for the greater part to be 
recorded in her historic wreath. We 
would not exchange our contributors 
for those of any other periodical in the 
empire ; though the public may feel 
assured, that, in proportion as our 
means increase with our circulation, 
no effort shall be wanting to secure 
whatever power of talent, or weight of 
name, the best mind of the day affords. 
This is but the natural operation of 
that commercial process which is the 
basis of every rational undertaking. 
One fact, connected with this topic, 
may be stated as serving to exhibit, in 
pest the natural underworking of a 

iterary establishment of this descrip- 
tion. The enormous mass of clever 
manuscripts of every kind—poetry, 
essays, reviews, tales, critical di-serta- 
tions, without measure or respite— 
which flow monthly on our hands, so 
as to make the task of selection impos- 
sible to ordinary diligence ; and inser- 
tion—had we a number for every day 
in the year,—quite out of the question : 
from this, we say, it will at once ap- 
pear to what an extent the faculties of 


the national mind are set to work. 
Thus, on a moment’s reflection, will it 
be seen how we humanize the land. 
However inflamed by local discontent 
or party feeling s—however maddened 
by agitation, or exasperated by religious 
animosity—the moment we appear in 
the remotest village, where there is 
half-a-crown to purchase, or a tongue 
to read us, a new spirit falls over the 
minds of men. ‘The village orator 
leaps from his tub, and tunes his 
genius to romance and song ; the black- 
smith stops swallowing the tailor’s 
news, and commits his glowing inspi- 
ration to the post ; the apothecary and 
the gauger make up their recent cool- 
ness, and an able treatise on things in 
general finds its way to our desk,— 
Every public road, that converges to 
our dwelling, from every quarter “of the 
land, sends in its daily torrent of wit 
and inspiration, to testify our influence, 
and the extent of our fame, and to give 
solid assurance that Ireland is at her 
humanities, and that our circulation is 
a mission of light and power. Our 
numerous extern contributors have 
indeed reason to be grateful to us, 
both for what we have done for them, 
and for what we have left undone ; 
the gentle excitement of their talent, 
and the discreet concealment of their 
dulness ;—some we have encouraged 
—some we have laughed at—some 
advised to try some other amusement 
—but all with paternal tenderness, and 
in the confidential secrecy of office. 
Petulant remonstrances we have re- 
ceived with dignified forbearance ; 
appeals to our patriotism, with a bland 
smile of compassion ; offers of canvass 
for readers, on the score of some pro- 
saic ineptitude, or dribbling common- 
place of rhyme, we have heard in 
silent scorn. But this indeed is a sub- 
ject in itself. 

We have made no allusion to our 
political functions. These, amongst 
our own peculiar friends and sup- 
porters, need no #faise, and can con- 
vey no recommendation to those who 
differ from us. Yet, even on this topic 
there are some general observations of 
much importance to be observed in the 
conduct of a periodical like this. One 
of the general advantages which we 
have at least in our power, and within 
the scope of our plan, is the more 
general and historic aspect with which 

olitical events may be invested in the 
more deliberate retrospect of the 
month. We do not desire to be mis- 
understood into the absurd notion, 
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that we would shut ourselves out from 


a fair and manly use of the weapons of 


party controversy, which are flashing 
and circling round our ears wherever 
we turn. Such dastardly discretion 
never gains its cowardly object ; it 
cannot serve our friends, or gain the 
respect of our honourable adversaries ; 
“to be weak is miserable, duing or 
suffering.” We are conservative ; 
and no feeble vacillation shall dis- 
honor our steady and upright strength. 

We cannot assent to the suspicious 
friendship that would counsel an im- 
potent moderation, where vigor and 
intrepid activity prompt to rough col- 
lision ; we laugh to scorn the silly re- 
preach of newspaper politics. We 
assert and shall not relinquish our 
right to fling aside our literary tiara— 
our jewelled wand, with which we sit 
pointing oracularly to the destinies of 
the nation, and leaping down into the 
thronged arena, to lay about us among 
our friends of the press, as long and as 
stoutly as our spirit impels. Our 
friends of the daily press are, we con- 
tend, excellent companions, and we do 
not shrink from the comparison. But, 
this point being saved, there is another 
consideration of much importance, 
which we shall keep in view, so far as 
our purposes and duties admit, “ ex- 
ceptis excipiendis,” as the worthy 
prior of Jorvaulx Abbey is recorded 
to have said upon a very similar occa- 
sion. In our column the inflammator v 
topics of the month will mostly be 

found to appear through the softening 
medium of afterthought, and when they 
have already in some degree under- 
gone the sifting of public opinion. 
They may thus be expected, so far as 
may be, to appear comparatively 
divested of the rancorous tone, and of 
the irritating, degrading and disgust- 
ing personality which is offensive to 
the mind of a gentleman, to whatever 

party he may be attached. So far as 
the topic before our notice shall admit 
of it, we shall endeavour to take our 
stand on the high ground of principle, 
and to enlarge the compass of political 
discussion by historical and philoso- 
phical views. Thus may we hope to 
supply a momentous desideratum in 
the staté-cratt of the day, which is not 
less remarkable for its ability in the 
labyrinth of small details and expedi- 
encies which fill our eyes and ears on 
every side, than for its near-sighted- 
ness, as to directions and results, the 
natural effect of superficial and narrow 


views. 








